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Ilauer prefatory in praiſe ef av. ; 


NoTwITHSTANDING the nent 
which may be vulgarly givento the authority 
of thoſe romance-writers , who intitle their 
books « The Hiſto of England, the Hiſto 

« of France, of Spain, » G. it is mof 
certain, that truth is to be found on 

the works of thoſe who celebrate the — 
of great men, and are commonly called bio- 
graphers , as the others should indeed be 
termed topographers or chorographets; words 
which mightwell mark the liffinGion between 


them; it being the buſineſs of the latter chiefly 
Vor. U. A 
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to deſcribe countries and cities, which, with 
the- afliſtance of maps, they do pretty juſtly, 
and may be depended upon: but as to the 
actions and characters of men, their writings 
are not quite ſo authentic, of which there 
needs no other proof than thoſe eternal con- 
tradictions occurring between two topogra- 
phers who undertake the biſtory of the — 7 
country: for inſtance, between my Lord 
Clarendon and Mr Whitlock, between Mr 
Echard and Rapin, and many others; where, 
facts being ſet forth in a — light, everx 
reader believes as he pleaſes; and indeed the 
more judicious and ſuſpicious very juſtly WW 
eſteem the whole as no other than a romance, 
in which the writer hath indulged a happy 
and fertile invention. But tho' theſe widely | 
differ in the narrative of facts; ſome aſcribing 
victory to the one, and others to the other 
party; ſome repreſenting the ſame man as 
rogue, While others' give. him à great and 
honeſt character; yet all agree in the ſcene 
where the fact is ſuppoſed to have happened, 
and Where the perſon, who is both a rogue 
and an honeſt man, lived,» Now, Mlth us 
biographers the caſe is different; thei facts 
we deliver be relied on, the we 
often miſtake the age and country whetein | 
they happened: for though it may be Work 
the . examination of critics, whether the 
chepherd Chryſoſtom, who , as Cervantes | 
informs us, died for love of the fair Marcella, 
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who hated him, was ever in Spain, will =p 
one doubt but that ſuch a filly fellow ha 

really exiſted? Is there in the world ſuch a 
ſceptic as todiſbelievethe madneſs of Cardenio, 
the perfidy of Ferdiuand, the impertinent 
curioſity of Anſelmo, the weakneſs of Ca- 
milla, the irreſolute friendship of Lothatio; 
though perhaps, as to the time and place where 
thoſe ſeveral perſons lived, that good hiſtorian 
may be deplorably deficient? But the moſt 


E known inſtance of this kind is in the true 


hiſtory of Gil Blas , where the inimitable 
biographer hath made a notorious blunder 
in the country of Dr 2 , Who uſed 
his patients as a vintner doth his wine weſlels, 
by letting out their blood , and filling them 
up with water. Doth not every one, who is 
the leaſt verſed in phyſical hiſtory , know that 
Spain was not the country in which this 
doctor lived? The ſame Writer hath likewiſe 
erred in the country of his archbishop; as 
well as that of thoſe great perſonages whoſe 
underſtandings were too ſublime to taſte any 
thing but tragedy, and in many others. The 
fame miſtakes may likewiſe be obſerved in 
Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the Hiſtory 
of Marianne, and le! Payſan Parvenu; and 
perhaps ſome few other writers of this claſs, 
whom I have not read, or do not at preſent 
recollect: for I would by no means be thought to 
comprehend thoſe perſons of ſurpriſing genius, 
the authors of immenſe romances, or the 
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modern novel and Atalantis writers; who, 
without any aſſiſtance from nature or hiſtory, 


record perſons who never were , or will be , 


and facts which never did, nor poſſibly can 


happen; whoſe heroes are of their own 


creation, and their brains the chaos whence 


all their materials are ſelected. Not that ſuch 
writers deſerve no honour ; ſo far otherwiſe, 


that perhaps they merit the higheſt: for what 


can be nobler than to be as an example of 


the wonderful extent of human genius! One 


may apply to them what Balzac ſays of 
Ariſtotle , That they are a ſecond nature, 

for they have no communication with the 
firſt; ) by which authors of an inferior clafs, 
who cannot ſtand alone, are obliged to ſup- 


port themſelves as with crutches. But theſe 


of whom I am now ſpeaking , ſeem to be 
fleded of thoſe ſtilts, which che excellent 
Voltaire tells us, in his Letters, « carry the 
« genius far off, but with an irregular pace. v 
Indeed far out of the ſight of the reader, 


Beyond the realm of Chaos and old Night, | 


But to return to the former claſs, who are 
contented to copy nature, inſtead of forming 
originals from the confuſed heap of matter 
in their own brains; is not ſuch a book as 
that which records the atchievements' of the 
renowned Don Quixote, more worthy the 
name of a hiſtory than even Mariana's ? for 
whereas the latter is confined to a particular 
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period of time, and to a particular nation; 


the former is the hiſtory of the world in 
general, at leaſt that part which is polished 
by laws, arts, and ſciences; and of that, from 
the time it was firſt polished, to this day; nay, 
and forwards, as long as it shall ſo remain. 
I chall now proceed to apply theſe obſer- 
vations to the work before us: for indeed 
I bave ſet them down principally to obviate 
ſome conſtruftions which the good-nature 
of mankind, who are always forward to ſee 
their friends virtues *. may put to 
particular parts. I queſtion not but ſeveral of 
my readers will know the lawyer in the ſtage- 
coach, the moment they hear his voice. It 
is likewiſe odds, but the wit and the prude 
meet with ſome. of their acquaintance , as 
well as all the reſt of my characters. To 
prevent, therefore, any ſuca malicious appli- 
cations, I declare here, once for all, I Jefcribe 
not men, but manners; not an individual, 
bat a ſpecies. Perhaps it will be anſwered, 
Are not the characters then taken from life ? 
To which I anſwer in the affirmative : nay, 
I believe I might aver, that I have writ little 
more than I have ſeen. The lawyer is not 
only alive, but hath been ſo theſe 4000 
years; and I hope God will indulge his life 
as many yet to come. He hath not indeed 
confined himſelf. to one profeſſion , one 
religion, or one country; but when the firſt 
mean ſelſish creature appeared on the human 
| AS 
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ſage , who made ſelf the centre of the whole 
creation, would give himſelf no pain, incur 
no danger, advance no money to aſliſt or 
preſerve his fellow-creatures; then was our 
lawyer born; and whilſt ſach a perſon as I 1 
have deſcribed exiſts on earth , "4 long shal! 
he remain upon it. It is therefore doing him 
little honour, to imagine he endeavours to 
mimic ſome little obſcure fellow , becauſe he 
happens to reſemble him in one particular 
feature , or perhaps in his profeſſion; whereas 
his appearance in the world is calculated for 
much more general and noble purpoſes ; not 
to expole one pitiful wretch to the small and 
contemptible circle of his acquaintance , but 
to hold the glaſs to thouſands in their cloſets, 
that they may contemplate their deformity , 
and endeavour to reduce it, and thus, by 
ſuffering private mortification , may avoid 
public shame. This places the boundary be- 
rween , and diſtinguishes the ſatiriſt from the 
libeller; for the former privately corrects the 
fault for the benefit of the perſon , like a 
—.— the latter publicly expoſes the perſon 
imſelf, as an example to others, Ike an 
executioner. | L 
There are beſides little circumſtances to 
be conſidered : as the drapery of a picture, 
which tho' fashion varies at different times, 
the reſemblance of the countenance is not by 
thoſe means diminished. Thus; T believe, we 
may venture to ſay, Mrs Tow-wouſe is coeval 
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with our lawyer: and tho perhaps, during 
the changes which ſo long an exiſtence muſt 
have paſſed through, she may in her turn 
have ſtood behind the bar at an inn; Iwill 
not ſcruple to affirm, she hath likewiſe in 
the revolution of ages ſat on a throne. n 
short, where extreme turbulency of temper, 
avarice, and an inſenſibility of human miſery , 
with a degree of hypocriſy, have united in 
a female compoſition, Mrs Tow-wouſe was 
that woman : and where a good inclination , 
eclipſed by a poverty of ſpirit and underſtand- 
ing, hath glimmered forth in a man, that 
man hath been no other than her ſneaking 
huſband. | : p ow 

I shall-detain my reader no longer than to 


pive him one caution more of an oppoſite 


kind: for as in moſt of our particular cha- 


raters we mean not to lash individuals;, but 
all of the like fort; ſo in our general deſ- 
criptions, we mean not univerſals , but 
would be undetſtood with many exceptions : 
for inſtance , in our deſcription of high 
2 , Ve cannot be intended to include 
ſuch as, whilſt they are an honour to their 
high rank, by a well guided condeſcenſion, 
make their ſuperiority as eaſy as poſſible to 
thoſe whom fortune hath chiefly placed 
below them. Of this number I could name 
a peer no leſs elevated by nature than by 
fortune, who, whilſt he wears the. noble 

enſigns of honour . „beats the 

iy 
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trueſt ſtamp of dignity on his mind, adorned 
with greatneſs, enriched with knowledge, 
and embellished with genius. I have — 
this man relieve with generoſity, while he 
hath converſed with freedom, and be to 
the ſame perſon a patron, and a companion, 
I could name a commoner: raiſed higher aboye 
the multitude by fuperior talents, than is 
in the power of his prince to exalt him; 
whoſe behaviour to thoſe he hath obliged 
is more amiable than the obligation itſelf, 
and who is ſo great a maſter of affability, 
that if he could diveſt himſelf of an inherent 
ome in his manner, would often make 
e loweſt of his acquaintance forget who 
was the maſter of that palace in which they 
are ſo courteouſſy entertained. "Theſe are 
pictures which muſt be, I believe, known: 
| declare they are taken from the life, and 
not intended- to exceed it, By thoſe high 
eople, therefore, whom I have deſcribed, 
Tae a ſer of wretches, who, while the 
are a diſgrace to their, anceſtors , whoſe 
honours and fortunes they inherit, (or per- 
haps a greater to their mother, for. ſuch 
Mc "pony is ſcarce. credible) , have the 
inſolence to treat thoſe with diſregard, who 
are at leaſt equal to the founders of their 
own ſplendor. It is, I fancy, impoſſible to 
conceive à ſpectacle more worthy of our 
indignation , than that of a fellow who is 
not only a blos in the eſcutcheon of a great 
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family, but a ſcandal to the buman ſpecies, 
maintaining a ſupercilious behaviour to men 
who are an honour to their nature,. and a 


diſgrace to their fortune. 
nd now, reader , taking theſe hints along | 


with you, you may, if you pleaſe, procee 
to the ſequel of this our true hiſtory, 


C H A P. I I. 
A night ſcene , wherein ſeveral | wonderful 


adventures befel Adams and his fellows 
travellers. | . | 


Ir was fo late when our travellers left the 
inn or alehouſe, (for it might be called 
either), that they had not travelled many miles, 
before night overtook them, or met them , 
which you pleaſe. The reader muſt excuſe me 
if Iam not particular as to the way they took; 
for as we are now drawing near the ſeat of the 
Boobies , and as that is a ticklish name , 
which malicious perſons may apply accord- 
ing to their evil inclinations, to ſeveral 
. worthy country Squires, a race of men whom 
we look upon as entirely inoffenſivxe, and 
for whom we have an adequate regard, we 
Shall lend no aJiſtance to any ſuch malicious 
purpoſes. | 167 rg 

Darkneſs had now overſpread the hemi- 
ſphere, when Fanny whiſpered Joſeph; That 
She begged to reſt herſelf a 5 for chat 

| y 
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she was ſo tired, she could walk no farther. 
Joſeph immediately prevailed with parſon 
Adams, who was as brisk as a bee, to ſtop. 
He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf, than Fe 
lamented the loſs of his dear Æſchylus; but 
was a little comforted when N that 
if he had it in his poſſeſſion, he could not 
ſee to read. | 

The sky was fo clouded, that not a ſtar 
appeared. It was, indeed, according to 

ilton, darkneſs viſible. This was a cir- 
cumſtance , however, very favourable to 
Joſeph; for Fanny, not ſuſpicious of being 
overſeen by Adams, gave a looſe to her 
paſſion, which she had never done before 
and reclining her head on his boſom, threw 
her arm careleſly round him, and ſuffered 
him to lay his cheek cloſe to hers, All this 
infuſed ſuch happineſs into Joſeph, that he 
would not have changed his turf for the 
fineſt down in the fineſt palace inthe univerſe. 
Adams ſat at ſome diſtance from the lovers, 
and being unwilling to diſturb them, applied 
himſelf to meditation; in which he wit not 
ſpent much time, before he diſcovered a 
light at ſome diſtance, that ſeemed approach- 
ing towards him. He immediately hailed 
it; but, to his ſorrow and (ſurpriſe, it ſto 
ped for a moment, and then diſapeared. He 
then called ro Joſeph , asking Lim , If he 
had not ſeen the light. Joſeph” anſwered, 
He had. « And did you not mark; how it 
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« yanished 2» returned he; « though I am nor 


a afraid of ghoſts, I do not abſolutely diſ- 


« believe them.» _. b9! | 
He then entered into a meditation on 
thoſe unſubſtantial beings; which was ſoon 
interrupted by ſeveral voices which he 
thought almoſt at his elbow , though, in 
fact, they were not ſo extremely near: how- 
ever, he could diſtinctly hear them agree 
on the murder of any one they met. And a 
little after heard one of them ſay, He had 
killed a dozen fince that 1 
Adams now fell on bis knees, and com- 
mitted himſelf to the care of Providence; 
and poor Fanny, who-likewiſe heard thoſe 
terrible words, embraced Joſeph fo cloſely, 
that had not he, whoſe ears were alſo open, 
been apprehenfive on her account, he 


would have thought no danger, which 


tchreatened only himſelf, too dear a price 
for ſuch embraces. Ess 


| Joſeph now drew farth his penknife, and 


Adams having finished his / ejaculations , 
graſped his crabſtick , his only weapon, 
and coming up to Joſeph, w have had 
him quit Fanny, and place her in the rear; 
but er advice was fruitleſs, she clung cloſer 
to him, not at all regatding e 
of Adams, and in a ſoothing voice declared, 
She would die in his arms. Joſeph claping 


= with inexpreſible eagerneſs, whiſpere 


er, That he preferred death in hers to lif 
: ** 5 — 
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out of them. Adams brandishing his crabſtick, 


ſaid, He: deſpiſed death as much as any man, 


and then repeated aloud , 


Ef hic , oft animus lucis contemptor , & fin dy) 
Nui vita bene credat emi , quo tendis, honorem. »; 


Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, 
and then one of them called out, a D- n 
you, who is there? „To which Adams was 
prudent enough to make no reply; and of a 
Judden he obſerved half a dozen lights, which 
ſeemed to riſe all at once from the ground, 
and avance briskly towards him. This he 
immediately concluded to be an apparition, 
and now eh. r to” conceive that the 
voices were of the ſame kind, he called out, 
x In the name of the Lord, what would'ſt 
« thou have ? » He had no ſooner ſpoke, 
than he heard one of the voices cry our, 
« D—n them, here they come » and ſoon 
after heard ſeveral hearty- blows, as if a 
number of men had been engaged at quarter- 
ſtaff. He was uſt advancing towards the place 
of combat, when Joſeph, catching him by the 
skirts, begged him that they might take the 
opportunity of the dark to convey away Fanny 
from the * which threatened 4 He 

reſently complied, and Joſeph lifting up 
Fanny, they all three made the beſt of their 
wayzand without looking behindthem,orbeing 
overtaken, they had travelled full two miles, 


poor Fanny not once complaining of being 


XE without receiving any harm. 
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13 
tired, when they ſaw far off ſeveral lights 
ſcatteted at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
and at the ſame time found themſelves on 
the deſcent of a very ſteep hill. Adams's foot 
dipping , he r diſappeared, which 
greatly frighted both Joſeph and Fanny; 
indeed, if the light had permitted them to 
ſee it, they would ſcarce have refrained 
laughing to ſee the patſon rolling down 
the hill, which he did from "= to bottom, 
1 e then hol- 
loved as loud as he could, to inform them 
of his ſafety, and relieve them from the 
fears which they had conceived for him. 
Joſeph and Fanny halted ſome time , con- 
ſidering what to Je; at laſt they advanced a 
few paces, where the declivity ſeemed leaft 
ſteep 3 and then Joſeph , taking his Fanny 
in his arms, walked firmly down the hill, 
without making a falſe ſtep , and at length 
landed her at the bottom, where Adams 
ſoon came to them. ug 

Learn hence, my fair countrywomen , to 
conſider your own weakneſs, and the many 
occaſions on which the ſtrength of a man 
may be uſeful to you; and duly weighing 
this, take care that you match not yourſelves 
with the f. ;ndle-chanked beaus and petits 


maitres of the age, who, inſtead of being able, 
like Joſeph Andrews, to carry you in ly 
arms through the rugged ways and downhill 
ſteeps of lite 


„ill rather want to ſupport theix 


-. 
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feeble limbs With your ſtrength and aſſiſtance. 


Our travellers now moved forwards, where 


the neareſt light preſented itſelf; and having 


croſſed a common field, they came to a 
meadow, where they ſeemed to be at a ve x 
little diſtance from the light, when, to their 


grief, they arrived at the banks of a river. 


Adams here made a full ſtop, and declared 
he could ſwim, but doubted how it was 
poſſible to get Fanny over; to which Joſeph 


anſwered, If they walked along its banks, 
they might be certain of ſoon finding a 


bridge, eſpecially as, by the number of 
lights, they might be aſſured a parish was near. 


Odſo, that's true inded, „ ſaid Adams, « | 


« I did not think of that. » Accordinglx 
Joſeph's advice being taken, they palled 


over two meadows, and came to a little 
orchard, which led them to a houſe, Fanny 8 


begged of Joſeph to knock at the door, 
uring him she was ſo weary that she could 
hardly ſtand on her feet. Adams, who was 

foremoſt, performed this ceremony, and 
the door being immediately opened, a plain 
kind of man appeared at it. Adams acquainted 
him, That they had a young woman with 
them, who was fo tired with her journey, 
that he should be much obliged to him, if 
he would ſuffer her to come in, and reſt 
herſelf. The man, who ſaw Fanny by the 
light of the candle which he held in his hand, 
perceiving her innocent and modeſt look , 
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and having no apprehenſions from the civil 
behaviour of Adams , preſently anſwered , 
That the young woman was very welcome to 
reſt herſelf in his houſe, and ſo were her 
company. He then ushered them into a 
very decent room, where his wife was fitting; 
at a table; she immediately roſe up, and 


4 aſſiſted them in ſetting forth chairs, and 
deſired them to fir down, which they had 
Ino ſooner done, than the man of the houſe 


asked them, If they would have any ing 


3 to refresh themſelves with? Adams thanke 


bim, and anſwered, He should be obliged 
to him for a cup of his ale, which was like- 
wiſe choſen by Joſeph and Fanny. Whilſt 
he was gone to fill a very large jug with 
this liquor, his wife told Fanny she ſeemed 
greatly fatigued, and defired her to take 

ing ſtronger than ale; but she refuſed, 
with many thanks, ſaying, It was true she 
was very much tired, but a little reſt, she 
hoped, would reſtore her. As ſoon as the 
company were all ſeated, Mr Adams who 
had filled himſelf with ale, and, by public 
permiſſion , had lighted his pipe, turned 
to the maſter of the houſe, asking him, If 
evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in that 
— od rs ? To which receiving no 
anſwer, he began to inform him of the 
adventure which they had met with on the 
Downs; nor had he proceeded far in his 
ſtory, when ſomebody knocked very hard 
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at the door. The company expreſſed ſome 
amazement, and Fanny and the good woman 
turned pale; her buſband went forth, and 
whilſt he was abſent, which was ſome time, 
they all remained filent , looking at one 
another, and heard ſeyeral voices diſcourſin 
pretty loudly. Adams was fully perſuad 
that ſpirits were abroad , and began to 
meditate ſome exorcilins ; Joſeph a little 
iaclined to the fame opinion; Fanny was 
more afraid of men; and the good woman 
herſef began to ſuſpect her gueſts, and imagin - 
ed thoſe without were rogues . 
to their gang. At length the maſter of the 
houſe returned, and laughing, told Adams 
he had diſcovered his apparition ; that the 
murderers were sheep-»ſtealers, and the twelve 
perſons murdered, were no other than twelve 
Sheep. Adding, that the shepherds had got 
the better of them, had (ſecured two, and 
were proceeding with them to a juſtice of 
peace. This account greatly relieved the 
whole company; but Adams muttered to 
himſelf, He was convinced of the truth of 
apparitions for all that. N 
They now fat chearfully round the fire, 
till the maſter of the houſe, having 
ſurveyed his gueſts, and conceiving that the 
caſſock, which, having fallen down, appeared 
under Adams's great coat, and the shabby 
livery on Joſeph Andrews, did not well ſuit 
with the familiarity berween them, began 
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to entertain ſome ſuſpicions not much to 
their advantage: addreſſing himſelf therefore 

to Adams, he ſaid, He perceived he was a 
clergyman by his dreſs, and ſuppoſed that - 
bons man Was his footman. « Sir, » an- 
ſwered Adams, « am a clergyman at _ 
« ſervice z but as to that young man, whom 
« you have ri — termed honeſt, he is at 
« preſent in nobody's ſervice; he never lived 
«in any other family than that of Lady 
« Booby, from whence he was diſcharged, 
« I aſſure you, for no crime. „ Joſeph ſaid, 
He did not -wonder the gentleman was 
ſurprized to ſee one of Mr Adams's character 
condeſcend to ſo much goodneſs with a poor 
man. « Child, » ſaid | Yam « should be 
« ashamed of my cloth, if I thought a poor 
« man, who is honeſt, below my notice or 
« my familiarity. I know not how thoſe who 
» think otherwiſe, can profeſs themſelves fol- 
« lowers and ſervants of him who made no 
« diſtinction, unleſs, peradventure, by pre- 
« ferring the poor to the rich. v Sir, „ ſaid 
he, addreſſing himſelf ro the gentleman , 
« theſe two poor young people are my 
« parishioners, and I look on them, and love 
« them as my children. There is ſomethin 
« ſingular enough in their hiſtory , bur f 
« have not now time to recount it. » The 


A maſter of the houſe, notwithſtanding the 
ſimplicity which diſcovered itſelf in Adams, 


new too much of the world to give a haſty 
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belief to profeſſions. He was not yet quite 
certain that Adams had any more of the 
| clergyman in him than his caſſock. To try 
him therefore further, he asked him, If Mr 
« Pope had lately published any ching new? v 
Adams anſwered, « he had heard great com- 
« mendations of that poet, but that he bad 
« never read, nor knew any of his works. v 
« Ho! ho ! » ſays the gentleman to himſelf, 
« have I caught you? » « What, » ſaid he, 4 
« have you never ſeen his Homer?» Adams 
anſwered , He had never read any tranſlation 
of the claſſics. .« Why, truly, » replied the 
gentleman, « there is a dignity in the Greek 
language, which I think no modern to 
a can reach. » Do you underſtand Greek, | 
« Sir?» ſaid Adams haſtily. « A little, Sir, | 
anſwered the gentleman. « Do you know, | 
« Sir, » cried Adams, « Where can buy an 
AEſchylus ? an 8 lately 
« happened to mine. » Æſchylus was beyond | 
the gentleman, though he knew him very 
well by name; he, therefore, returning 4 
to Homer, asked Adams, What partof the Iliad 3 
be thought moſt excellent? Adams returned, 
His queſtion would be properer, What kind 
of beauty was the chief in poetry; for that 
Homer was equally excellent in them all. 

« And indeed, » continued he, « what 
« Cicero ſays of a complete orator, may 
« well be applied to a great poet: « He 
« ought to comprehend all perfections. » 3 
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« Homer did this in the moſt excellent 
« degree; it is not without reaſon, therefore, 
« that the philoſopher, in the 22d chapter 
« of his Poetics, mentions him by no other 
« appellation than that of the Poet. He was 
« the father of the drama, as well as the 


epic; not of tragedy only, but of comedy 
a alſo : for his Margites, which is deplorably 
( lolt, bore, ſays Ariſtotle, the ſame analogy 
s to comedy, as his Odyſſey and Iliad to 
a tragedy. T 

=F « Ariſtophanes , as well as Euripides, So- 


o him, therefore , we owe 


« phocles, and my poor Æſchylus. But, if 
« you pleaſe, we will confine ourſelves (at 
« leaſt tor the preſent ) to the Iliad, his nobleſt 
« work; though neither Ariſtotle nor Horace 
« give it the preference, as I remember, 
« to the Odylley. Firſt, then, as to his 
a ſubject, can any thing be more ſimple , 
« and, at the ſame time, more noble? He 
« is rightly praiſed by the firſt of thoſe 
« judicious critics, for not chuſing the whole 
« war, which, tho' he ſays it hath a complete 
« beginning and end, would have been too 
« great for the underſtanding to comprehend 
« at one view. I have therefore often won- 
« dered why ſo correct a writer as Horace 
« Should, in his epiſtle ro Lollius, call bim 
« the Trojant Beuli Scriptorem. Secondly , 


v his action, termed by Ariſtotle Pragmaton 


« Syſtaſs; is it poſſible for the mind of man 
« to Conceive an idea of ſuch perfect unity, 
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« and, at the ſame. time, fo replete with 
« 1 And here I muſt obſerve, what 
Ido not remember to have ſeen noted by any, 
« the Harmotton, that agreement of his action 
a to his ſubject: for as the ſubject is anger, how 
« agreeable is his action, which is war? 
« from which every incident arifes, and to 
« which every epiſode immediately relates. 
« Thirdly , his manners, which Ariſtotle 
« places ſecond in his deſcription of the 
« ſeveral parts of tragedy , and which he 
« ſays are included in the action; I am at 
« a loſs whether I should rather admire the 
a exatneſs of his judgment in the nice 
« diſtinction, or the immenſity of his imagi- 
« nation in their variety. For, as to the 
«former of theſe, how accurately is the 
u ſedate, injured reſentment of Achilles diſtin- 
« guished from the hot inſulting paſſion of 
« Agamemnon? How widely doth the brutal 
« courage of Ajax differ from the amiable 
« bravery of Diomedes; and the wiſdom of 
« Neſtor, which is the reſult of long reflection 
« and experience, from the cunning of Ulyſſes, 
« the effect of art and ſubtlety only? If we 
« conlider their variety, we may cry out with 
« Ariſtotle, in his 24th chapter, that no part 
« of this divine poem is deſtitute of manners. 
Indeed, I might affirm, that chere is ſcarce 
« character in human nature untouched in 
« ſome part or other, And as there is no 
« paſſion which he is not able to deſcribe, 
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« ſo is there none in his reader which he 
« cannot raiſe, If he hath any ſuperior excel- 
« {ence to the reſt, I have been inclined to 
« fancy it in the pathetic, I am ſure I never 
« read with dry eyes the two epiſodes where 
« Andromache is introduced, in the former 
« lamenting the danger, and in the latter the 
& death of Hector. The images are ſoextremely 
« tender in theſe, that I am convinced the 
« poet had the worthieſt and beſt heart ima- 
« ginable, Nor can I help obſerving how 
« — falls short of the beauties of the 
« original , in that imitatiou of the diſſuaſive 
«ſpeech of Andromache , which he hath 
« put in mouth of Tecmeſſa; and yet 
« Sophacles was the greateſt = who 
« ever wrote tragedy , nor have any of 
u his ſucceſſors in that art, that is to ay , 
u neither Euripides nor Seneca the tragedian , 
been able to come near him. As to his 
« ſentiments and diction, I need ſay nothing 
« the former are particularly remarkable for 
u the utmoſt perfection on that head, namely, 
« propriety z and as to the latter, Ariſtotle, 
« whom doubtleſs you have read over and over, 
«is very diffuſe- I shall mention but one 
« thing more, which that great critic , in his 
« divion- of tragedy , called Opſis, or the 
a ſcenery, and which is as proper to the epic 
« as to the drama, with this difference, that in 
« the former it falls to the share of the poet, 
vand in the latter to that of the painter. But 
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« did ever painter imagine a ſcene like that 
« in the-13th and 14th Iliad ? where the 
« reader ſees at one view the proſpet of i 
« Troy, with the army drawn up before it; 
« the — army, camp, and fleet; Jupiter 
« ſitting on mount Ida, with his head wrapt 
u in a cloud, and a thunderbolt in his hand 
« looking towards Thrace ; Neptune _—_ 
«through the ſea, which divides on eac 
« {ide to permit his paſſage , and then ſeating 
« himſelf on mount Samos; the heavens 
« opened, and the deities all ſeated on their 
« thrones. This is ſublime! this is poetry !» 
Adams then rapt out a hundred Greek verſes, 
and with ſuch a voice, emphaſis, and action, 
that he almoſt frightened the women; and as 
for the gentleman, he was ſo far from entertain- 
= ing any further ſuſpicion of Adams, that he 
now doubted whether he had not a bishop 
in his houſe. He ran into the moſt extrava- i 
=_ gant 'encomiums on his learning; and the 
=_ goodnels of his heart began to dilate to all the 
ſtrangers. He ſaid, He had great compaſſion i 
| for the poor young woman, who looked 
| E. and faint with her journey; and in truti 
e conceived a much higher opinion of her 
2 than it deſerved. He ſaid, He was 
orry he could not accommodate them all: 
but if they were contented with his fire-ſide, 
he would ſit up with the men; and the youn 
woman might, if she pleaſed, partake his 
wite's bed, which he adviſed to; for 
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chat muſt walk upwards of a mile to 
any — of Sen and that not 
very good neither. Adams, who liked his 
ſeat, his ale, his tobacco, and his company, 
perſuaded Fanny to accept this kind 8 4 
in which ſolicitation he was ſeconded by 
Joſeph. Nor was she very difficultly prevailed 
on; for she had ep hee the [af night , 
and not at all the preceding; ſo that Jove 
itſelf was ſcarce able to keep her eyes open 
any — The offer being therefore kindly 
accepted, the-good woman produced every 
thing eatable in her houſe on the table, and 
the gueſts being heartily invited, as heartily 
regaled themſelves, eſpecially parſon Adams. 
As to the other two, they were examples of 
the truth of that phyſical obſervation , that 
love, like other feet things, is no whertter 
of the ſtomach. A 
Suppet was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, 
at her o requeſt, retired, and the good 
woman bore her company. The man of the 
houſe, Adams, and Joſeph , who would 
modeſtly have withdrawn, had notthe gentle- 
man inſiſted on the contrary , drew round 
the fire-fide, where Adams (to uſe his own 
words ) replenished his pipe, and the gentle- 
man produced a bottle ot excitons beer, 


* \ being the beſt liquor in his houſe. 


e modeſt behaviour of Joſeph, with 


1 the gracefulneſs of his perſon , the character 
2X which Adams gave of him, and the friendship 
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he ſeemed to entertain for him, began to 
work on the gentleman's affections, aud 
raiſed in him a curioſity to know the ſingularity 


which Adams had mentioned in his hiſtory, 


This curioſity Adams was no ſooner informed 


of, than, with Joſeph's conſent, he agreed 
to gratify it, and accordingly related all he 
knew, with as much tenderneſs as was 


poſſible for the character of Lady Booby; and 
concluded with the long, faithful, and mutual 


aſſion between him and Fanny, not.conceal- 


ing the meanneſs of her birth and education. 


Theſe latter circumſtances entirely. cured a 


jealouſy which had lately riſen in the gentle- 
man's mind, that Fanny was the Jag ter of 


ſome perſon of fashion, and that Joſeph had 


in the 


circumſtantial teller of a ſtory. 


Adams told bim, It was now in his power 


to return that favour; for his extraordin 


pany „ as well as that fund of literature 
was maſter of (a), which he did not b 


(a) The author hath by ſome been repreſented to 


run was with her, and Adams was concerned 
plot. He was now enamoured ot his 
gueſts „ drank their healths with great chear- 
neſs, and returned many thanks to Adams, 
who had ſpent much breath; for he was a 


have made a blunder here : for Adams had indeed 


chewn ſome learning , (ſay they) perbaps, all the 
author had; but the gentleman hath shewn none, 


: 


f 


unleſs his approbation of Mr Adams be fuch : but 


ſurely it would be prepoſterous in him to call it ſo, 4 


expect 
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expect to find under ſuch a roof, had raiſed 
in him more curioſity than he had ever known. 
« Therefore, » (aid he, « if it be nottootrouble- 
« ſome, Sir, your hiſtory , if you pleaſe. » 

The gentleman anſwered, he could not 
refufe him what he had ſo much right to 
inſiſt on; and after ſome of the common 
apologies , which are the uſual preface to a 
{tory , be thus began. 


CHAP. IIL 


In which the gentleman relates the hiftory 
of his life. | 


.. * 


Sm , I am deſcended of a good family, 
and was born a gentleman. My education 
was liberal , and at a public ſchool, in which 
I proceeded fo far as to become maſter of the 


1 have, however, notwithſtanding this criticiſm , 
which I am told came from the mouth of a great 
orator in a public coffee-houſe, left this blunder as it 
ſtood in the fiſt edition, Iwill not have the vanity 
to apply to any thing in this work the obſervarion 
which Mdme Dacier makes in her preface to her 
Ariſtophanes : Je tiens pour une maxime conſlante , 
pe teaure mediocre plait plus generalement qu une 
eauts ſans defaut. Mr Congreve hath made ſuch 
another blunder in his Love for Love, where Tattle 
tells Miſs Prue, She should admire him 'as much 
for the beauty he commends in her, as if he himſelf 

ſo. uas poſſeſſed of it. | 
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' Latin , and te be tolerably verſedinthe Greek 
4H e My father died whenIwas ſixteen, 
aud lett me waſter of myſelf. He bequeathed il 


me a moderate fortune, which he intended I 
should not receive till I attained the age f 
ew emy-five : for he conſtantly aſſerted, that 
was full early enough to give up any man 
entirely to the guidance of his own diſcretion, i 
However, as this intention was ſo obſcurely | 

worded in his will, that the lawyersadviſed 
me to conteſt the point with my truſtees; I 
own I paid ſo little regard to the inclinations il 


of my dead father, which were ſufficiemly | 
certain to me, that I followed their advice, 


and ſoon ſucceeded : for the truſtees did not 


conteſt the matter very obſtinately on their 
ſide. & Sir, » (aid Adams, « may 3 the 
« favour of your name? » The gentleman 
anſwered, His name was Wilſon, and then 
proceeded. 

I ſtayed a very little while at ſchool after 


his death; for being a forward youth, I was i 


extremely impatient to be in the world; for 
which I thought my parts, N q 
manhood, thoroughly qualified me. And to 
this early introduction into life, without a 
ide, I impute all my future misfortunes; * 
befides the obvious miſchiefs which 
attend this, there is one which hath not been 
ſo generally obſerved. The firſt impreſſion 
which mankind receives of you will be very 
difficult to eradicate, How — therefore, 
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maſt it be to fix your character in life, before 
you can poſlibly know its value, or weigh 
the conſequences of thoſe ations which are 
to eſtablish your future reputation? | 

A little under ſeventeen I left my ſchool , 
and went to London, with no more than fix 
pounds in my pocket. A great ſum as I then 
conceived, and which I was afterwards ſur- 
prized to find ſo ſoon conſumed, 

The character I was ambitious of attainin 
was that of a fine gentleman, the fir 
requiſites to which I apprehended were to 
be ſupplied by a taylor ,-a periwig-maker , 
and ſome few more tradeſmen, who deal in 
furnishing out the human body. Notwith- 
ſtanding the lowneſs of my purſe , I found 
credit with them more eaſily than I expected, 
and was ſoon equipped to my wish. This, I 
own, then agreeably ſurprized me; but I have 
ſince learned, that it is a maxim among many 
tradeſmen at the polite end of the town, to 
deal as largely as they can, reckon as high 
as they can, and arreſt as ſoon as they can. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, 
fencing, riding the great horſe, and muſic, 
came into my head: but as they required 
expence and time, I comforted myſelf, wich 
regard to dancing, that I had learned a little | 
in my youth, and could walk a minuet | 
genteely enough; as to fencing, I thought 
my good. humour would preſerve me. | 
the , <> 2 of a quarrel; as to oy horſe, I 

1 
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hoped it would not be thought of; and for 
muſic, I imagined I could eafily acquire the 
reputation of it; for I had heard ſome of my 
ſchool-fellows pretendto knowledge inoperas, 
without being able to ſing or play on the 
fiddle. tue 
Knowledge of the town ſeemed another 
7 ingredient; this I thought I should arrive at by 
# frequenting public places. Accordingly I paid. 
| | | conſtant attendance to them all; which 
= means I was ſoon maſter of the fxchionable 
| phraſes, learned to cry up the fashionable 
14 diverſions, and knew the names and faces 
BY of the moſt fashionable men and women, 
| Nothing now ſeemed to remain but an 
intrigue , which I was reſolved to have 
immediately; I mean the reputation of itz 
ndnd indeed I was ſo ſucceſsful, chat in a ve 
Short time I had half a dozen with the duell 
| women in town. 
1 | At theſe words Adams fetched a deep 
y groan, and then, bleſſing himſelf, cried 
out, « Good Lord! What wicked times are 
s theſe?» 

Not ſo wicked as you imagine, continued 
the gentleman ; for 1 aſſure you they were 
all veſtal virgins for any thing which { knew 
to the contrary. The reputation of intriguing 

with them was all I ſought, and was what I 


even in that; for very probably the perſons 


artived at: and we only flattered myſelf 
f to whom I shewed their billets, knew as well 


” 
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as I that they were counterfeits, and chat 1 


had written them to myſelf. 
« Write letters to yourſelf! » ſaid Adams, 


ſtaring . 


O Sir, anſwered the gentleman, It is the very 


error of the times. Half our modern plays 
have one of theſe characters in them. It is 
incredible the pains I have taken, and the 


abſurd methods I employed to traduce the 


character of women of diſtinction. When 
another had ſpoken in raptures of any one, I 
have anſwered , «D—n her, she! We Shall 
« haye her at H—d's very ſoon, »Whenhe hath 


replied , He thought her virtuous, I have 


anſwered, Aye, thou wilt always think a 
« woman virtuous, till she is in the ſtreets 3 
« but = and I, Jack or Tom, ( turning to 
« another in company), know better. » Ar 
which I have draw n a paper out of my pocket, 
perhaps a taylor's bill, and kiſſed it, crying 
at the ſame time, « By gad I was once fond 
« of her. v "EW {CE 
 « Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear 
« any more, » {aid Adams. 
Sir, aid the phony ask your pardon. 
Well, Sir, in this courſe of life I continued 
full three 7 — —« What courſe of life ? » 
anſwered Adams; « I do not remember you 
« have mentioned any. »—Your remark is juſt, 
faid the gentleman, ſmiling, I should rather 
have ſaid, in this courſe of doing nothing. 
I remember , ſome time afterwards, I wrote 
B iij 


o 


| 
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the journal of one day, which would ſerve, 
I believe , as well for any other, during the 
whole time. I will endeavour to repeat it to 
ou. | 

6 In the morning I aroſe, took my great 
ſick, and walked out in my green frock with 
my hair in papers, (a groan from Adams), 
and CINE about till ten. 

Went to the auction; told Lady she had a 
dirty face; laughed heartily at —— 


Captain - ſaid; I can't remember What; for 


did not very well hear it; whiſpered Lord; 
bowed to the Duke of —; and was going 
to bid for a ſnuff- box; but did not, for fear 
I should have had it. 


From 2 to 4, dreſſed myſelf. A groan, 
4 to 6, dined, A groan. 
6 to 8, coffee-houſe. 
8 to 9, Drury-Lane play-houſe, 
9 to 10, Lincoln's-Inh-Fictds. 
10 to 12, Drawing-room, 


A great groan, 


At all which places nothing happened 
worth remark. At which A ſaĩ Pech 
ſome vehemence, « Sir, this is below the life 
d of an animal, hardly above vegetation 3 
« and I am ſurprized what cauld lead a man 
« of your ſenſe into it. v What leads us into 
more follies than you imagine, Doctor, 
anſwered the gentleman, vanity : for as 
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at firſt underſtand him; but he explained 
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contemptible a creature as I was, and I aſſure 

ou, yourfelt cannot have more contempt 
br ſuch a wretch than I now have, I then 
admired myſelf, and should have — 
a perſon of your preſent appearance (you 
will pardon me) with all your learning, 
and thoſe exceflent qualities which I have 
remarked in you. Adams bowed, and begged 
him to proceed. After I had continued ryo 
years in this courſe of life, ſaid the gentleman, 
an accident happened which obliged me to 
change the ſcene. As I was one day at St 
James's coffee-houſe , making very free with 
the character of a young lady of quality, an 
officer of the guards, who was preſent, 
thought proper to give me the lie. I anſwered, 
I might poſſibly be miſtaken ; but I intended 
to tell no more than the truth. To which he 
made no reply, but by a ſcornful ſneer. After. 
this, I — a ſtrange coldneſs in all my 
acquaintance ; none of them ſpoke to me 
firſt, and very few returned me even the 
civility of a bow. The company I uſed to 
dine with left me out, and, within a week, 
I found myſelf in as much ſolitude at St 
James's, as if I had been in a deſert. An 
honeſt elderly man, with a great hat and 
long ſword , at laſt told me, He had a 
compaſſion for my youth, and therefore 
adviſed me to she the world I was not ſuch 
a raſcal as they thought me to be. I did not 
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hiwſclf, and ended with telling me, if! 
would write a challenge to the captain, he 
would, out of pure charity, go to him with iſ 
it. a A very charitable perſoa truly ! » cried 
Adams, I deſired till the next day, continued 
the gentleman, to conſider on jt; and retiring 
to my lodgings, I weighed the conſequences 
on both ſides as fairly as I could. On the one, 
| I ſaw the risk of this alternative, either loſing 
my own life, or having on my hands the 
| blood of a man with whom I was not in the 
leaſt angry. I ſoon determined, that the good 
which appeared on the other, was not worth 
this hazard. I therefore reſolved to quit the 
ſcene., and preſently retired to the Temple, 
where I took chambers, Here I ſoon got a 
fresh ſet of acquaintance, who knew nothing 
of what had happened to me. Indeed they 
were not greatly to my approbation 3; for 
the beaus of the Temple are only the shadows 
i of the others, They are the affectation of 
| | affectation. The vanity of theſe is ſtill more 
| | ridiculous, if poſſible, than of the others. 
Here I met with ſmart fellows , who drank 
with lords they did not know, and intrigued 
1 with women they never ſaw. Covent- Garden 
was now the fartheſt ſtretch of my ambition, 
where I shone forth in the balconies at the 
play-houſes, viſited whores, made love to 
| orange-wenches, and damned plays. This 
| career was ſoon put a ſtop ey my — , 
ji ho convinced me ofthe neceſſity of conſining 
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myſelf to my room for a month. At the 
end of which, having had leiſure to reflect, 
I reſolved to quit all further converſation with 
beaus and ſmarts of every kind, and to avoid, 
if poſſible, any occaſiongof returning to this 
place of confinement. al link, v ſaid Adams, 
« the advice of a month's retirement, ard 
u reflection was very proper 3 but I should 
« rather have expected it from a divine than 
« a ſurgeon. » The 2 ſmiled at 
Adams's ſimplicity, and Without explaining, 
himſelf farther on ſuch an odious ſubject, 
went on thus: I was no ſooner: perfectiy 
reſtored to health, than I found my paſſion 
for women, which I was afraid to ſatisfy as l 
had done, made me very uneaſy ; I determined 
therefore to keep a miſtreſs. Nor was I long 
before I fixed my choice on a young woman 
who had before been kept by two gentle- 
men, and to whom I was recommended by 
a celebrated bawd. I took her home to my 
chambers, and made her a ſettlement during 
cohabitation. This would perbaps have been 
very il! paid: however, she did not. ſuffer 
me to be perplexed on that account; for 
before quatter day, I found her at my 
chambers in too Lamiliat converſation Witk 
a _ fellow who was dreſled like an 
officer, but was indeed a city apprentice. 
Inſtead of excuſing her inconſtancy , she 
rapped out half a dozen oaths, and, ſnapping ' 
her fingers at me, (wore she ſcorned to cauſine 
B y 
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herſelf to the beſt man in England. Upon | 
this we parted , and the ſame bawd preſently | 

4 her another keeper. I was not 
ſo much concerned at our ſeparation, as | 
found, within a day or two, I had reaſon | 


provide 


to be for our meeting: for I was obliged to 
pay a fecond viſit to my ſurgeon, I was now 


orced to do penance for ſome weeks, oo | 


which time I contracted an acquaintance wit 
a beautiful young girl, the 2 of a 
gentleman, who , after having been forty 
years in the army, and in all the * 
under the Duke of Marlborough, die 
lieutenant on half pay; and had left a widow 
with this only child, in very diſtreſſed cir- 
cumſtances ; they had only a ſmall penſion 
from the government, with what little the 
daughter could add to it by her work ; for she 
had great excellence at her needle. This girl 
was, at my firſt acquaintance with her, ſol- 
licited in marri 
circumſtances. He was apprentice to a linen- 


draper , and had a little fortune ſufficient to | 
ſet up his trade. The mother was greatly 
Pleaſed with this match, as indeed she had 
ſufficient reaſon. However, I ſoon prevented 
it. I repreſented him in ſo low a light to 


4 


his miſtreſs, and made fo good an uſe of 
flattery, promiſes, and preſents, that, not to 
dwell longer on this ſubject than is neceſſary, I 

evailed Wich the poor girl, and conveyed 
= away from her mother, In a word, I 


e by a young fellow in good 
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debauched her. — (At which words Adams 
ſtarted up, fetched three ſtrides croſs the 
room, and then replaced himſelf in his chair). 
You are not more affected with this part of 
my ſtory than myſelf: I aſſure you, it will 
never be ſufficiently repented of in my own 
opinion: but if you already deteſt it, how 
much more will your indignation be raiſed , 
when you hear the fatal conſequences of 
this barbarous , this villainous ation! If you 
pleaſe therefore, I will here deſiſt, — « By 
« no means, » cries Adams, « go on, I 
« beſeech you; and Heaven grant you may 
« ſincerely repent of this, and many other 
« things you have related, v — I was now, 
continued the 222 as happy as the 
poſſeſſion of a fine young creature , who had 
a good education, and was endued with 
many agreeable qualities, could make me. 
We lived ſome months with vaſt fondneſs 
together, without any company or converſa- 
tion more than we found in one another : 
but this could not continue always; and tho 
I ſtill preſerved a great affection for her, I 
began more and more to want the relief of 
other company, and conſequently to leave 
her by degrees, at laſt, whole days to herſelf, 
She failed not to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs on 
thoſe occaſions, and complained of the 
melancholy life she led; ro remedy which, 
I introduced her into the acquaintance 'of 
fome other kept miſtreſſes , with Whom she 
B vi 
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uſed to play at cards, and frequent plays and 
other diverſions. She had not lived long in 
this intimacy , before I perceived a viſible 
alteration in her behaviour; all her modeſty 
and innocence vanished by degrees, till her 
mind became thoroughly tainted. She affected 
the company of rakes, gave herſelfall manner 
of airs , was never eaſy but abroad, or when 
She had a party at my chambers. She was 
rapacious of money , extrayagant to excels , 
looſe in her converſation; and if ever [I 
demurred to any of her demands, oaths, 
tears, and fits, were the immediate conſe- 
quences. As the firſt raptures of fondneſs 
were long ſince over, this behaviour ſoon 
eſtranged my affections from her; I began 
to reflect with pleaſure that she was not my 
wife, and to conceive an intention of parting 
with her; of which, having given her a 
hint, she took care to. prevent me the pains 
of turning her out of doors, and accordingly 
departed Verſelf , having firſt broke open my 
ſcrutoire , and taken with her all she could 
find, to the amount of about 200 l. In the 
firſt heat of my reſentment, I reſolved to 
purſue her with all the vengeance of the 
law ; but as she had the good luck to eſcape 
me during that ferment , my paſſion after- 
wards cooled; and having reflected that I had 
been the firſt aggreſſor, and had done her an 
injury , for which I could make her no re- 
Paration , by robbing her of the innocence. 
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of her mind; and hearing at the ſame time, 
that the poor old woman her mother had broke 
her heart on the daughter's elopement from 
her, I, concluding myſelf her murderer , 
(u as you very well might, » cries Adams, 
with a groan; ) was pleaſed, that God 
Almighty had taken this method of punishing 
me, and reſolved quietly to ſubmit to the 
loſs. Indeed I could wish 1 had never heard 
more of the poor creature, who became in 
the end an abandoned profligate; and, after 
being ſome years a common proſtitute, at 
laſt ended her miſerable life in Newgate. — 
Here the gentleman fetched a deep figh, 
which Mr Adams echoed very loudly ; and 
both continued ſilent, looking on each other 
for ſome minutes. At laſt the gentleman 
proceeded thus: I had been perfectly conſtant 
to his girl during the whole time Ikept her; 
but she had ſcarce departed, before I diſcover- 
ed more marks of her infidelity to me than 
the loſs of my money. In shott, I was forced 
to make a third viſit to my ſurgeon, out of 
whoſe hands I did not get ahaſty diſcharge. | 

I now foreſwore all tuture dealings with | 
the (ex, complained loudly that the pleaſure 
did not compenſate the pain, and railed at 
the beautiful creatures in as groſs language | 
as Juvenal himſelf formerly reviled them in. | 
I looked on all the town harlots with a | 
deteſtation not eaſy to be conceived ; their | 
perſons appeared to me as painted palaces, | 
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inhabited by diſeaſe and death: nor could 
their beauty make them more deſirable objects 
in my eyes, than gilding could make me 
covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. But 
though I was no longer the abſolute ſlave, 
I found ſome reaſons to own myſelt Mill 
the ſubject of love. My hatred for women 
decreaſed daily; and I am not poſitive but 
time might have betrayed me again to ſome 
common harlot, had I not been ſecured by 
a paſſion for the charming Sapphira, Which, 
having once entered upon, made a violent 
progreſs in my heart. Sapphira was wife 
to a man of fashion and gallantry, and one 
who ſeemed, I own , every way worthy 
of her affections, which, however, he had 
not the reputation of having. She was indeed 
a coquette achevee, u Pray, Sir, » ſays Adams, 
« what is a coquette? I have met with the 
« word in French authors, but never could iſ 
u aſſign any idea to it, I believe it is the 


« ſame wi 


are not much miſtaken: but as it is a particular 
kind of folly, I will endeavour to deſcribe it. 


Were all creatures to be ranked in the order 
of creation, according to their uſefulneſs, i 


I know few animals that would not take place 
of a coquette; nor indeed hath this creature 


much prerence to any thing beyond inſtint : } 
for tho ſomerimes we might imagine it was 


animated by the paſſion of vanity , yet far 


une ſotte, Anglice, a fool. i 
Sir, anſwered the gentleman , perhaps you 
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the greater part of its actions fall beneath 
even that low motive; for inſtance, ſeveral 
abſurd geſtures and tricks, infinitely more 
foolisch than what can be obſerved in the 
moſt ridiculous birds and beaſts, and which 
would perſuade the beholder , that the filly 
wretch was aiming at our contempt. Indeed 
its charaQeriſtic is affectation, and this led 
and governed by whim only : for as beauty, 
# wiſdom, wit, good- nature, politeneſs, and 
health, are ſometimes affected by this 
creature; ſo ate uglineſs, folly , nonſenſe, 
ill-nature, ill-breeding and ſickneſs, likewiſe 
put on by it in their turn, Its life is one 
conſtant lie; and the only rule by which 
you can form any judgment of them is, 
that they are never what they ſeem. If ir 
was poſſible foacoquerte to love, (as it is not, 
for if ever it attains this paſſion, the coquette 
ceaſes inſtantly), it would wear the face of 
indifference, if not ot hatred, to the beloved 
object; you may therefore be aſſured, when 
they endeavour- to perſuade you of their 
liking , that they are indifferent to you at 
leaſt. And indeed this was the caſe of my 
Sapphira, who no ſooner ſaw me in the 
number of her admirers, than she gave me 
what is commonly called encouragement.z 
she would often look at me, and when she 
perceived me meet her eyes, would inſtantly 
take them off, diſcovering at the fame time 


as much ſurprize and emotion as poſlible. 
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Theſe arts failed not of the ſucceſs she in- 
ten led; and as I grew more particular to 
her than the reſt of her admirers, she ad- 
vanced, in proportion, more directly to me 
than to the others. She affected the low 
voice, whiſper, liſp, ſigh, ſtart, laugh, and 
many other indications of paſſion, which 
daily deceive thouſands. When I played at 
whiſt with her, she would look earneſtly 
at me, and at the ſame time loſe deal or 
revoke; then burſt into a ridiculous laugh, 


and cry, « La! I can't imagine what I was 


« thinking of. » To detain you no longer, 
after I had gone through a ſufficient courſe 
of gallantry, as I thonght, and was thoroughly 
convinced J had raiſed a violent paſſion in 
my miſtreſs, I ſought an opportunity of 
coming to an eclarrciſſement with her. 
She avoided this as much as poſſible; however, 

treat aſſiduity at length preſented me one, 
1 will not deſcribe all the particulars of this 
interviewzlet it ſuffice, that, till she could no 
longer pretend not to ſee my drift, she firſt 
affected a violent ſurprize, and, immediately 
after, as violent a paſſion: she wondered what 
I had ſeen in her conduct, which could 
induce me to affront her in this manner: 
and breaking from me the firſt moment 


she could, told me, I had no other way to 


eſcape the conſequence of her reſentment, 


than by never ſeeing, or at leaſt ſpeaking. 


to her more, I was not contented with this 
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anſwer; I ſtill purſued her, but to no 

urpoſe, and was at length convinced that 
her husband had the ſole poſſeſſion of her 

erſon, and that neither he nor any other 
fad made any impreſſion on her heart. I 
was taken off from tollowing this ignis fatuus 
by ſome advances which were made me by 
the wife of a citizen, who, though neither 
very young nor handſome , was yet too 
agreable to be rejected by my amorous con- 
ſtitution. I accordingly ſoon fatished her 
that she had nor caſt away her hints on a 
barren ' or cold (oil : on the contrary, they 
inſtantly produced her an eager and defiring 
lover. Nor did she give me any reaſon to 
complain; she met the . warmth she had 
raiſed, with equal ardour. I bad no longer 
a coquette to deal with, but one who was 
wiſer than to proſtitute the noble paſſion of 
love to the ridiculous luſt of vanity. We 


preſently underſtood one another; and as - 


the pleaſures we ſought lay in a mutual grati- 
fication, we ſoon found and enjoyed them. 
I 232 myſelf at firſt greatly happy in the 
poſſeſſion of this new miſtreſs, whoſe fond- 
neſs would have quickly ſurfeited a more 
ſickly appetite ; but it had a different effect 
on mine; She carried my paſſion higher by 
it than youth or beauty had been able: but 
my happineſs could not long continue unin- 
terrupted. The apprehenſions we lay under 
from the jealouſy of her husband, gave us 
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great uneaſinefs. « Poor wretch! I pity him, » | 
cried Adams. He did indeed deſerve it, faid | 
the gentleman; for he loved his wife with | 
great tenderneſs; and I aſſure you it is a 
great ſatisfaction to me, that I was not the 
man who firſt ſeduced her affections from 
him. Theſe apprebenſions appeared alſo WW 
too well grounded; for, in the end, he diſ- 
covered us, and procured witneſſes of our 
careſſes. He then proſecuted me at law, and 
recovered 3000 l. damages, which much 
diſtreſſed my fortune to pay : and what 
was worſe, his wife being diyorced, came 
upon my hands. I led a very uneaſy life with 
her: for beſides that my —5 was now much 


abated , her exceſſive jealouſy was very 
troubleſome. At length death rid me of an 


inconvenience which the conſideration of 
wy having been the author of her misfor- Wi 
tunes would never ſuffer me to take any 
other method of diſcarding. | 
I now bad adieu to love, and reſolved to 
purſue other leſs * and expenſive 
pleaſures. I fell into acquaintance of a 
ſet of jolly companions, who flept all day, 
and drank all night : fellows who might 4 
rather be ſaid to conſume time than to live. 
Their beſt converſation. was nothing but 
noiſe : ſinging , hollowing, wrangling , 
drinking, toaſting , ſp—wing , ſmoaking , | 
were the chief ingredients of our entertain- 


ment. And pet, bad as they were, they | 
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ere more tolerable than our graver ſcenes, 
which were either exceſſive tedious narra- 
tives of dull common matters of fact, or 
hot diſputes about trifling matters, which 
ommonly ended in a wager. This way of 


1 life the firſt ſerious reflection r a period 


to; and I became member of a club fre- 
8 by young men of great abilities. 

he bottle Was now only called in to the 
aſſiſtance of our converſation, which rolled 
oh the deepeſt points of philoſophy. Theſe 


© gentlemen were engaged in a ſearch after 


truth; in the purſuit of which, they threw 
aſide all the prejudices of education, and 
governed themſelves only by the infallible 
guide of human reaſon. This great guide, 
after having shewn them the falſehood of 
that very ancient but ſimple tenet, that 
there is ſuch a being as a Deity in the uni- 
verſe, helped them to eſtablish in his ſtead 
a certain rule of right, by adhering to which, 
they all arrived at the utmoſt purity of morals, 
Reflection made me as much delighted with 
this ſociety, as it had taught me to deſpiſe 
and deteſt the former. I began now to 
eſteem myſelf a being of a higher order than 
I had ever before conceived, and was the 
more charmed with this rule of right, as 1 
really found in my own nature nothing 
repugnant to it. I held in utter contempt all 
perſons who wanted any other inducement 


to virtue, beſides ber intrinſic beauty and 
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excellence; and had ſo high an opinion of 
my preſent companions, with regard to their 


morality , that I would have truſted them 


with whatever was neareſt and deareſt to | 


me. Whilſt I was engaged in this delightful 


dream, two or three accidents happened | 


ſucceſlively, which at firſt much ſurprized me, 
For , one of our greateſt philoſophers , or 
rule of right men, withdrew himſelf from 
us, taking with him the wife of one of his 
moſt intimate friends. Secondly , another 
of the ſame ſociety left the chat without 
remembering to take leave of his bail. A 
third having borrowed a ſum of money of 
me, for which I received no ſecurity, when 
I asked him to repay it, abſolutely denied the 
loan. Theſe ſeveral practices, ſo inconſiſtent 
with our golden rule, made me begin to 
ſuſpect its infallibility; but when I communi- 
cated my thoughts to one of the club, he 
ſaid , There was nothing abſolutely good or 
evil in itſelf; that ations were denominated 
good or bad by the circumſtances of the 
agent. That po ibly the man who ran away 
with his neighbour's wife , might be one of 
very good inclinations , but over-prevailed 
on by the violence of an untuly paſſion 
and, in other particulars, might be a very 
worthy member of ſociety: that if the beauty 
of any woman created in him an uneaſineſs, 
he had a right from Nature to relieve himſelf; 
with many other things, which I chen 
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doteſted ſo much, that I took leave of the 
ſociety that very evening, and never returned 
to it again. A now reduced to a ſtate of 
ſolitude which I did not like, I became a great 
frequenter of the play-houſes, which indeed 
was always my favourite diverſion, and moſt 
evenings paſſed away two or three hours be- 
bind the ſcenes, whereI mer withſeveralpoets, + 
with whom l made engagementsat the taverns, 
Some of the players were likewiſe of our 
parties. At theſe meetings we were generally 
entertained by the poers with reading their 
performances , and by the players with 
repeating their parts: upon which occaſions 
I obſerved the gentleman who furnished our 
entertainment was commonly the beſt pleaſed 
of the company ; who, tho' they were pretty 
civil to him to his face, ſeldom failed to take 
the firſt opportunity of his abſence to ridicule 
him. Now I made ſome remarks, which 
probably are too obvious to be worth relating. 
« Sir, » ſays Adams, « your remarks, if you 
« pleaſe. » Firſt then, ſays he, I concluded 
that the general obſervation, that wits are 
moſt inclined to vanity, is not true. Men are 
equally vain of riches, ſtrength, beauty, 
honours, &c, : but theſe appear of themſelves 
to the eyes of the beholdets, whereas the poor 
wit is obliged to produce his performance to 
he you his perfection; and on his readineſs 
to do this, that vulgar opinion, I have before 
mentioned, is grounded. But doth not the 
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perſon who expends vaſt ſums in the furniture | 
of his houſe, or the ornaments of his perſon, 
who conſumes much time, and employs 
reat pains in dreſſing himſelt, or who Sinks 
Fimſclf paid for ſelf-denial, labour, or even 
villainy , by a title or a ribbon, ſacrifice as | 
much to vanity, as the poor wit , who is 
deſirous to read you his poem or his play? 
My ſecond remark was, that vanity is the work 
of paſſions, and more apt to contaminate 
the mind than any other: for as ſelſishneſs is 
much more geveral than we pleaſe to allow 
it; ſo it is natural to hate and envy thoſe who 
ſtand between us and the good we deſite. 
Now, in luſt and ambition theſe are few; 
and even in avarice we find many who are 
no obſtacles to our purſuits : but the. vain 
man ſeeks pre-eminence ; and every thing 
which is excellent or praiſe-worthy in another, 
renders him the mark of his antipathy. Adams 
now began to fumble in his — 0 and ſoon 
cried out, « O la! haye it not about me. 
Upon this, the gentleman asking him What 
be was ſearching for; he ſaid, He ſearched } 
after a ſermon, which he thought his maſter- | 
piece, againſt vanity. « Fy upon it, fy upon | 
it, » cries he, « why do I ever leave that | 
« ſermon out of my pocket? I wish it was | 
« within five miles; I would willingly ferch 
a it, to read it to you. » The gentleman © 
anſwered, That there was no need, far' he 
was cured of the paſſion. « And for that very 
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« reaſon, » quoth Adams, «I would read it, 
«for | am confident you would admire it: 
« indeed, I have never been a greater enemy 
« toany paſſion, than chat ſilly one of vaniry.» 
The gentleman (ſmiled , and 2 
From this ſociety I eaſily paſſed to that of 
the gameſters, where nothing remarkable 
happened, but the —y my fortune, 
which thoſe gentlemen ſoon helpedme to the 
end of. This opened ſcenes ot life hitherto 
unknown; poverty and diſtreſs, with their 
horrid train of duns, attorneys, bailiffs, 
haunted me day and night. My clothes grew 
Shabby, credit bad , my friends and acquaint- 
ance of all kinds cold. In this fituation , the 
ſtrangeſt thought imaginable came into my 
head; and what was this, but to write a 
play? forl had ſufficient leiſure; fear of bailiffs 
confined me every day to my room; and 
having always a little inclination , and 
ſomething of a genius that way, I ſer myſelf 
to work, and withina few months, produced 
a piece of five acts, which was. accepted of 
at the theatre. I remembered to have formerl 
taken tickets of other poets for theit benefits, 
long before the appearance of their perform- 
ances; aud, reſolving to follow a precedent 
which was ſo well ſuited to my preſent 
circumſtances, I immediately provi ©. myſelf 
with a large number of little papers. Happy 
indeed would be the ſtate of poetry, wo 
theſe tickets paſs current atthe bake-houſe, ale» 
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houſe, and the chandler's shop: but alas ! fat 


otherwiſe; no tailor will take them in payment 
for buckram, canvas, ſtay tape; nor no bailif 
for civility-money. They are indeed no more 

than a paſſport to beg with, a certificate that 
the owner wants five shillings, which induces 
well diſpoled Chriſtians to charity I now 
experienced what is worſe than poverty , or 
rather what is the worſt conſequence of 
poverty, I mean attendance and dependance 
on the great. Many a morning have I waited 
hours in the cold parlours of men of quality, 
where, after ſeein 
and embroidery , t | 
fashion admitted, I have been ſometimes told, 
on ſending in my name, that my lord could 
not poſſibly ſee me this morning: a ſufficient Wi 


aſſurance 


the loweſt raſcals in lace 


pimps and buffoons in I 


7 
t I should never more get entrance 


into that houſe. Sometimes I have been at 
laſt admitted; and the great man hath thought 


— „thought fit to encourage them 
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the public. This ſeemed ſo eaſ a method of 
etting money, that many of the loweſt 
{ribblers of the times ventured to publish 
their works in the ſame way; and many had 
the aſſurance to take in Tubſcriptions for 
what was not] writ', not ever intended. 


| Subſcriptions in this manner growing in- 


finite, and a kind of tax on the public, 
ſome perſons, finding it not ſo eaſy a task 
to diſcern good from bad authors , or ro 
know what genius was worthy encoura- 
gement, and what was not, to prevent 
the expence of ſubſcribing to ſo many , 
invented a method to excuſe themſelyes 
from all ſubſcriptions whatever; and this 
was to receive a ſmall ſum of money in 
conſideration of giving a larger one, if ever 
wy "ſubſcribed ; which many have done, 
and many wore have pretended to have 
done, in order to ſilence all ſolicitation. 
The ſame method was likewiſe taken with 
playhouſe tickets, which were no leſs 2 
Rue grievance; and this is what they call 
eing tied up from ſubſcribing. « I can't 
« ſay but the term is apt enough, and 
« ſomewhat typical, » faid Adams; « for 
« a man of large fortune, who ties himſelf 
0 up „as you call it, from the encouragement 
« of men of merit, ought to be del up in 
« reality. » Well, Sir, ſays the gentleman, 
to return to my ſtory. Sometimes I have 
reccived a guinea from a man of quality , 
Vor. ll, C 
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given wich as ill a grace, as alms are 
generally to the meaneſt beggar, and pur- 
chaſed roo with as much time ſpent in 
attendance , as, if it had been ſpent in 
honeft induſtry , might have brought me 
more profit with infivitely more ſatisfaction. 
After about two months ſpent in this diſ- 
agreeable way, with the utmoſt mortification, 
when I was plumjng my hopes on the pro- 
ſpe of a plentiful harveſt from my play, 
upon applying to the prompter to know 
| when it came into rehearſal, he informed 
me he had received * from the = 
nagets to return me the pla in; 
In they could not poſlibly bY chat ſeaſon, 
but if Iwould take it and reviſe it againſt the 
next, they would be glad to ſee it again, I 
ſnatched it from him with great indignation, 
and retired to my room, vhete I threw myſelf 
on the bed in a fit of deſpair. —« You should 
« rather have thrown yourſelf on your knees, v 
ſays Adams; « for deſpair js ſinful. » As 
ſoon, continued the gentleman, as I had 
indulged the firſt tumult of my paſſion, I 
began to conſider coolly what courſe I 
should take, in a fituation without friends, 
money, credit, or reputation of any kind. 
After revolving many things in my mind, 
I could ſee no other poſſibility of furnishing 
myſelf with the miſerable neceſſaries of life, 
than to retire to a garret near the Temple, 
aud commence hackney-writer to the 
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lawyers; for which I was well qualified, 
being an excellent penman. This purpoſe 
I celolved on, and immediately put it in execu- 
tion. I had an acquaintance with an attorney 
who had formerly tranſacted affairs for me, 
and to him I applied: but inſtead of furnish- 
ing me with any buſineſs, he laughed at 
my undertaking , and told me, He was afraid 
I. should turn his deeds into plays, and he 
should expect to ſee them on the ſage. Not 
to tire you with inſtances of this kind from 
ethers; I found that Plato himſelf did not 
hold poets in greater abhorrence than theſe 
men of buſineſs do. Whenever I durſt yenture 
to a coffee-houſe, which was on Sundays 
only, a whiſper ran round the room, which 
was conſtantly attended with a ſneer—That's 
Poet Wilſon : for I know not whether you 
have obſerved it, but there is a malignity 
in the nature of man, which, when not 
weeded out, or at leaſt covered by a good 
education and politeneſs, delights in malt 

another 09 44 or diſſatisfied with himſelf 
This abundantly appears in all aſſemblies, 
except thoſe which are filled by people of 
fashion, and eſpecially among the younger 
people of both ſexes, whole: births and 
tortunes place them juſt without the polite 
circles; I mean the lower claſs of the gentry , 
and the higher of the mercantile world, oh 
are, in reality, the worſt bred part of 
mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt I CI in 

11 
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this miſerable ſtate, with ſcarce ſufficient 
buſineſs to keep me from ſtarving, the repu- 
tation of a poet being my bane, I acciden- 
rally became acquainted with a bookſeller, 
who told me, IK was a pity a man of my 
learning and genius should be obliged to 
ſuch a method of getting his livelihood 
that' he had a compaſſion for me, and if I 
would engage with him, he would under- 
take to provide handſomely for me. A-man 
in my circumſtances, as he very well knew ; 
had no choice. I accordingly: accepted his 
propoſal, with his conditions, which were 
none of the moſt favourable; and fell to 
tranſlating with all my might. I had no longet 
reaſon to lament the want of * 
he furnished me with ſo much, that in half 
a year I almoſt writ myſelf blind. I likewiſe 
conttacted a diſtemper by my ſedentary life 
in which no part of my body was exerciſed 
but my right arm, which rendered me in- 
capable of writing for a long time. This un- 
luckily happened to delay the publication of 
a — „and my laſt performance not having 
ſold well, the bookſeller declined any 
further engagement, and aſperſed me to his 
brethren asa careleſs, idle fellow. I had;, how+ 
ever, by having half worked and half ſtarved 
ſelf to death, during the time I was in his 
ſervice, ſaved a few guineas, with which I 
bought a lottery- ticket, reſolving to throw m 
{lf into Fortunes lap, and try if she wo 
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make me amends for the er un: wy done 
me at the gaming- table. This e bein 
made left — pennyleſs * eh „ a8 1 
I had not been ſufficiently miſerable, a bailif 
in woman's clothes got admittance! to my 
chamber, Whither he was directed by the book- 
ſeller. He arreſted me at my tailor's ſuit 
for thirty-five pounds; a ſum for which I 
could not procure bail, and was therefore 
conveyed to his houſe, where I was locked 
up in an vpper-chamber. I had now neither 
health, (for I was ſcarce recovered from 
my indiſpoſition ) , liberty , money, or 
friends ; and had abandoned all hopes, and 
even the deſire of life. « But this could not 
« laſt long, v ſaid Adams; « for doubtleſs 
« the tailor releaſed you the moment he was 
« truly acquainted with . your affairs, and 
« knew that- your 3 would not 
« permit you to him. » Oh, Sir, an- 
ſwered the — oe. „he knew that before 
* arreſted me; — „ he knew that nothing 
ut incapacity could prevent me paying m 
debt; 107 1 had wal. his me. rms 
years , had ſpent vaſt ſums of money wi 
him, and had always paid moſt punctually 
Wn wy A * : but when I reminded 
him of this, with aſſurances that, if he would 
not moleſt my endeavours, I would pay 
him all the money I could by my utmoſt 
labour aud induſtry procure, reſerving only 
what was ſufficient to Pry me alive, - 
| 11 
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he anſwered, His patience was worn out; 
I had put him from time to time; 
thar he wanted the money ; that he had put 
it into a lawyer's hands; and if I did not Pay 
him immediately, or find ſecurity, I muſt 
lie in goal, and expect no mercy. «He may 
« expect mercy, » cties Adams, ſtarting 
from his chair, « where he will find none. 
« How can ſuch a wretch repeat the Lord's 
« prayer, where the word, which is tranſſat - 
« 1 not for What reaſon, Tteſpaſſes, 
u is in the original , Debts? And as ſurely as: 
u we do not forgive others their debts, when 
« they ate unable to pay them, ſo ſurely 
« Shall we ourſelves be unforgiven, when we 
« are in no condition of paying. v He ceaſ- 
ed; and the gentleman proceeded. While 1 
was in this deplorable ſituation j a formet 
acquaintance, to whom I had communicated WM 
my lottery-ticket , found me out, and, 
making me a viſit, with great delight in his 43 
countenance, Shook me heartily by the hand, 
wished me joy of my good fortune: « For; » 
ſays he, « your ticket is come up a prize of 
« 3000 |, » Adams ſnapt his fingers, at theſe i 
words, in an ecſtaſy of joy; which „however, 
did not continue long ; for the gentleman 
thus proceeded. Alas I Sir, this was only a 
trick of Fortune to ſink me the deeper: for 
Thad diſpoſed of this lottery-ticket two days 
before to a relation, ho refuſed lending me 
a chilling without it, in order to procure 
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myſelf bread. As soon as my friend was 
acquainted with my unfortunate ſale, he 
began to revile me, and remind me of the 
ill conduct and miſcarriages'of my life. He 
ſaid, I was one whom Fortune could not 
ſave, if she would; that I was now ruined 
without any hopes of retrieval, nor muſt ex- 
pe& any pity from my friends; that it would 
be extreme 4 wr to compaſſionate the 
misfortunes of a man who ran headlong to 
his own deſtruction. He then painted, to me, 
in as lively colours as he was able, the hap- 

ineſs I should have now enjoyed, had I nor 
boolishly dispoſed of my ticker. I urged the 
plea of neceſſity; but he made no er to 
that, and began again to revile me, till I 
could bear it no longer, and deſired him to 
finish his viſit. I ſoon exchanged che bailift's 
houſe for a priſon ; where, as I had not money 
ſufficient to procure me Aa ſeparate apart- 
ment, I was crouded in with a great number 
of miſerable wretches, in common with whom 
I was deſtitute of every convenience of life , 
even that which all the brutes enjoy,wholeſome 
ait. In theſe dreadful circumſtances I applied 
by letter to ſeveral of my old acquaintance, 
and ſuch to whom I had formerly 2 money 
without any great proſpect of its being re- 
turned, for their aſſiſtance; but in vain. An 
excuſe, inſtead of a denial, was the gentleſt 
anſwer I received, —Whilſt 1 languiched in 
a condition too horrible to be 9 and 
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which, in a land of humanity, and what is 
much more, Chriſtianity, ſeems a ſtrange pu- 
nishment for a little inadvertency — indiſ- 
cretion ; whilſt I was in this condition, a 
fellow came into the priſon, and inquiring 
me out, delivered me the following letter: 


«SIR, 


«My father, to whom you ſold your 
u ticket in the laſt lottery, died the ſame day 
« in which it came up a prize, as you have 
a poſſibly heard, and left me ſole heireſs 
u of all his fortune. I zm ſo much touched 
a with your preſent circumſtances , and the 
a uneaſineſs you muſt feel at having been 
« driven to diſpoſe of what might have made 
« you happy, that I muſt defire your accept» 
# ance o he incloſed, and am, 


« Your humble ſervant, 
4 HARRIET Hearty. s 


And what do you think was incloſed 2 
u don't know, v cried Adams: « not leſs 
« than a guinea, I hope. v—« Sir, it was a 
bank-note for 200 1.—« 200 l. l » ſays Adams, 
in a rapture.—No leſs, I aſſure you, anſwered 
the gentleman ; a ſum I was not half 6 
delighted with , as with the dear name of the 
generous girl that ſentirme; and who was not 
only the beſt, but the handſomeſt creature in 


the univerſe ; and for whom I had long had a 
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aſſion, which I never durſt diſcloſe to her. 
kiſſed her name a thouſand times, my 7 0 
overflowing with tenderneſs and gratitude, 
| repeated But not to detain you wich 
theſe raptures , I immediately acquired my 
liberty, and, having 7 all my debts, 
departed, with upwards of hfry pounds in 
my pocket, to thaak my kind deliverer. 
She N to be then out of town, a 
circumſtance which, upon reflection, pleaſed 
me; for, by that means, I had an opportunity 
to appear before. her in a more decent dreſs. 
At her return to town, within a day or 
two, I threw myſelf at her feet with the 
moſt ardent acknowledgments, which she 
rejected with an unfeigned greatneſs of 
mind, and told me, I could nor oblige her 
more than by never mentioning , or, if 
poſſible, thinking-om a circumſtance which 
muſt bring to my mind an accident that 
might be grievous: to me to think on. She 
proceeded thus: « What I have done, is, in 
« my own eyes, 2 trifle, and, perhaps, 
« infinitely leſs than would have become me 
to do. And if you think of engaging in 
« any buſineſs, wha a larger ſum may be 
u ſerviceable to you, I shall not be over-rigid, 
« either as to the ſecurity or intereſt. » T 
endeayoured to expreſs all the gratitude in 


my power to this profuſion: of goodneſs, 
tho' perhaps it was my enemy, and be 
to afflict my mind with more agonies t 


* 
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all the miſeries 1 had underwent ; it affected 


me with ſeverer refleftions than poverty, 
diſtreſs, and priſons united, had been able 
to make me feel: for, Sir, theſe acts and 
profeſſions of kindneſs, which were ſufficient 
to bave raiſed in a good heart the moſt 


violent paſſion of friendship to one of the 


ſame, ot to age and uglineſs in a different 
ſex, came to me from a woman, a young 
and beautiful woman, one whoſe perfections 
I had long known, and for. un I had 
long conceived a violent paſſion, tho with 
a deſpair which made me endeavour rather 
to curb and conceal , than to noutish or 
acquaint her with it. In short, they came 


upon me united with beauty, ſoftneſs , and 


tenderneſs, ſuch bewitching ſmiles—O Mr 


Adams, in that moment I loſt myſelf; and 


forgetting our different ſituations , nor 


conſidering what return I was making ro 


her goodneſs , by defiring her , who 'had 
given me ſo much, to beſtow her all, I laid 


gently hold on her hand, and, conveying 
at to my lips, I preſſed it with inconceivable 
ardour; then, lifting up my ſwimming eyes, 


1 ſaw her face and neck overſpread with 


one blush: she offered to withdraw her hand, I 


yet not ſo as to deliver it from mine, 
though I held it with the gentleſt force. We 
both ſtood trembling , her eyes caſt on the 


ound, and mine ſtedfaſtly fixed on her. 3 


| God, what was then the condition 
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of my ſoul! burning with love, defire, 
admiration, gratitude , and every tender 
aſſion, all bent on one charming object. 
Paſſion at laſt got the better of both reaſon 
and reſpect; and, ſoftly letting go her hand, 
I offered madly to claſp her in my arms; 
when, a little recovering herſelf, she ſtarted 
from me, asking me, with ſome shew of 
anger, If she had any reaſon to expect this 
treatment from me. I then fell proſtrate before 
her, and told her, If I had offended, m 
life was abſolutely in her power, which 
would in any manner loſe for her fake. 
« Nay , Madam, v faid I, & you shall not be 
« ſo ready to punish me, as I to ſuffer. I 
« own my guilt. I deteſt the reflection that ! 
« would have facrificed your happineſs ro 
« mine. Believe me, I ſincerely repent my 
« ingratitude; yet, believe me too, it was my 
« paſſion , my unbounded paſſion for you, 
« which hurried me ſo far; I have loved 
« you long and tenderly ; and the goodneſs 
« you have shewu me, hath innocently 
« weighed down a wretch undone before. 
« Acquit me of all mean , mercenary views; 
«and, before I rake my leave of you for 
« ever , which I am reſolved inſtantly to do, 
« believe me, that fortune could have raiſed 
« me to no height to which I could not have 
« gladly lifted you. O curſed be Fortune i 
Do nor, » ſays she, interrupting me with 
the ſweeteſt voice, « Do not * Fortune, 
V} 
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« ſince she hath made me happy; and if she 
s hath put your happineſs in my power, 1 


| have told you, you shall ask nothing in 


« reaſon which I will refuſe. » « Madam , » 
faid I, 5 miſtake me, if you imagine, 
« as you ſeem, my happineſs is in the power 
u of Fortune now. You have obliged me too 
« much already; if I have any ish, it is for 


« ſome bleſſed accident, by which I may 


« contribute with my life to the leaſt aug- 


 « mentation of your felicity. As for myſelf, 


= the only happineſs I can ever have, will 
« be hearing of yours ; and if Fortune will 
« make that complete , I will forgive her all 
© her wrongs to me. » « You may, indeed, v 
anſwered she, ſmiling ; « for your own 
© happineſs muſt be included in mine, I have 
« long known your worth; nay, I muſt 
1 —. 55 v faid she, blushing, «I have long 
«diſcovered that paſſion for me you profeſs , 
a notwithſtanding thoſe endeavours, which, 
« I am convinced, were unaffected, to conceal 
wit; and if all I can give, with reaſon, 
« will not ſuffice ,—take reaſon away ,—and 
«now, I believe, you cannot ask me what 
« Iwilldeny.v—She uttered theſe words with 
a ſyeetueſs not to be imagined. I immediately 
ſtarted; my blood, which lay freezing at my 
heart , rushed rumultuouſly thro' every vein. 
I ſtood for a moment ſilent; then, flying to 
her, I caught ber in arms , no longer 


refiſting,—and ſoftly told her, She muſt give 
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me then herſelf, — O Sir, — Can I deſcribe 
her look? She remained ſilent, and almoſt 


motionleſs, ſeveral minutes. At laſt, recovering 


herſelf a little, she infiſted on my leaving 
her, and in ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly 
obeyed : you may imagine, however, I ſoon 
ſaw her again.— But I ask pardon, I fear I have 
detained you too long in relating the parti- 
culars of the former interview. « Ho 

« otherwiſe; » ſaid Adams, licking his lips, 
« that I could willingly hear it over again. » 
Well, Sir, continued the gentleman, to be 
as conciſe as poſſible, within a week she 
conſented to make me the happieſt of 
mankind. We were married shortly after; 
and whenIcame to examine the circumſtances 
of my wife's fortune, (which, I do aſſure 
you, I was not preſently at leiſure enough to 
do), I found it amounted to about fx 
thouſand pounds, moſt part of which lay in 
effects; for her father had been a wine- 
merchant , and she ſeemed willing, if I liked 
it, that I should carry on the ſame trade. } 
readily , and too inconſiderately, undertook 
it : for, not having been bred up tothe ſecrets 
of the buſineſs, and endeavouring to deal 
with the utmoſt honeſty and uprightneſs, I 
ſoon found our fortune in a declining way, 
and my trade decreaſing by little and little: 
for my wines, which I never adulterated 
after their importation, and were ſold as neat 


| & they came oyer, were univetſally decried 
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by the vintners , to whom I could not allow 
them quite as cheap as thoſe who gained 
double the profit by aà leſs price. I ſoon began 
to deſpair of improving our fortune by 
theſe means; nor was I at all eaſy at the 
viſits and familiarity of many who had been 
my acquaintance in my proſperity, but denied 
and shunned me in my adverſity , and now 
very forwardly renewed their acquaintance 


with me. In short, I had ſufficiently ſeen 


| that the pleafures of the world are chiefly 


folly, and the buſineſs of it moſtly knavery ; 
and both nothing better than vanity : the men 
of pleaſure tearing one another to pieces , 
from the emulation of ſpending money, and 
the men of buſineſs, from envy in getting it. 
My happineſs conſiſted — in my Wife, 
whom I loved with an inexpreſſible fondneſs, 
which was perfectly returned 3 and my 
proſpects were no other than to provide for 
our growing family; for she was now big 
of her ſecond child: I therefore took an 
opportunity to ask her opinion of entering 
into a retired life, which, after hearing my 
reaſons, and perceiving my affection for it, 
She readily embraced. We he put our ſmall 
fortune , now reduced under three thouſand 
pounds, into money, with part of which we 
purchaſed this little place, whither we retit- 
ed ſoon after her (etivery , from_a world 


full of buſtle, noiſe , hatred , envy and 
iwgratitude , to caſe, quiet, and love. We 


, 
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have here lived almoſt twenty years, with 
little other converſation than our own, moſt 
of the neighbourhood taking us for ve 

ſtrange people; the ſquire of the pari 

repteſenting me as a madman , and the parſon 
as a Preſbyterian; becauſe I will not hunt 
with the one, nor drink with the other. « Sir, » 
fays Adams, « Fortune hath , I think, paid 
« you all her debts in this ſweet retirement. v 
Sir, replied the 22 „I am thankful 
to the Great Author of all things for the 
bleſſings I here enjoy. I have the beſt of 
wives, and three pretty children , for whom 
I have the true tenderneſs of a parent. But 
no bleſſings are pure in this world. Within 
three years of my arrival here, I loſt my 
eldeſt ſon. ( Here he ſighed bitterly ). « Sir, » 
ſays Adams, « we muſt ſubmit to Providence, 
and conſider death is common to all. » We 
muſt ſubmit, indeed, anſwered the gentleman; 
and if he had died, I could have bome the 
loſs with patience : but, alas! Sir, he was 
ſtolen away from my door, by ſome wicked 
travelling people whom they call Gipſies; 
nor could I ever, with the moſt diligent 
ſearch, recover him. Poor child! he the 
ſweeteſt look, the exact picture ofhis mother 
at which ſome tears unwittingly dropt from his 
eyes, as did likewiſe from thoſe of Adams, 
who always ſympathiſed-with his friends on 
thoſe occaſions. Thus, Sir, faid the gentle- 
man, I have finished wy ſtory, in which, 
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if I have been too particular, I ask your 
pardon ; and now, if you pleaſe, I will fetch 
you another bottle : which propoſal the 
parſon thankfully accepted. | 


CHAP. IV. 


A. deſcription of Mr Wilſon's way of living. 
The tragical adventure of the dog , an 
other grave matters. | 


TIE gentleman returned with the bottle; 
and Adams and he fat ſome time ſilent, when 
the former ſtarted up, and cried, « No, that 
« won't do. „ The gentleman enquired into 
his meaning; he anfwered, « He had been 
à conſidering that it was poſlible the late 
« famous King Theodore might have been 
« that very ſon whom he had loſt; but added, 
« that his age conld not anſwer that imagi- 
« nation. » « However, » fays he, « God 
« diſpoſes all things for the beſt, and very 
« probably he may be ſome great man, or 
« duke; and may, one day or other, reviſit you 
in that capacity. » The gentleman anſwered , 
he should know him amongſt ten thoufand ; 
for he had a mark on his left breaſt of a 
ſtrawberry, which his mother had given him 
by longing for that fruit. 

That beautiful young lady, the Morning 
now rofe from her bed, and with a coun- 


tenance blooming with fresh youth and 
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1 * Miſs— (1), with ſoft dews 

anging on her pouting lips, began to 
, _ her early walk — — — hills; 
and preſently after, that gallant perſon the 
Sun ſtole ny from his wife's chamber to 
pay his addreſſes to her; when the gentle» 
man asked his gueſt if he would walk forth 
and ſurvey his little garden, which he readily 
agreed to, and Joſeph, at the ſame time 
awaking from a ſleep in which he had been 
two hours buried, went with them. No 
parterres, no fountains, no ſtatues embel- 
liched this little garden. Its only ornament 
was 2 short walk, shaded on fide by a 
filbert-hedge , with a ſmall alcove at one 
end, whither in hot weather the gentleman 
and his wife uſed to retire and divert them- 
ſelves with their children, who played in the 
walk before them. But though vanity had no 
yotary in this little ſpot, bere was variety of 
fruits, and every thing uſeful for the kitchen , 
which was 8 ſufficient to catch the 
admiration of Adams, who told the gentle - 
man he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, 
anſwered he, that gardener is now before 
you; whatever you fee here, is the work 
ſolely of my own hands. Whilſt I am pro- 
viding neceſſaries for my table, I likewiſe 
procure myſelf an appetite for them. In fair 
ſeaſons, I ſeldom paſs leſs than fix hours of 
the twenty-four in this place, where I am 


(1) Whoever the reader pleaſes, 
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not idle; and by theſe means I have been able 
to preſerve my health ever ſince my arrival 
here, without affiſtance from phyſic. Hither 
I generally repair at the dawn, and exerciſe 
myſelt whilſt my wife dreſſes her children, 
and prepares our breakfaſt : after which we are 
ſeldom aſunder during the reſidue of the day; 
for when the weather will not permit them to 
accompany me here, I am uſually within with 
them; for I am _— — of e 
ing with my wife, nor laying wi 
children — the truth, 42 — . 
that inferiority of underſtanding which the 
levity of rakes, the dulneſs of men of buſineſs, 
or theauſterity of the learned would perſuade 
us of in women. As for my woman, I declare ] 
have found none of my own ſex capable of 
| making juſter obſervations on life, or of deliver- 
4 « Ing them more agreeably; nor do I believe any 
f one poſſeſſed of a faithfuller or braver friend. 
t And ſure as this friendship is ſweetened with 
! moredelicacy and tenderneſs, ſo itis confirm- 
| ed by dearer pledges than can attend the 
2 | cloſeſt male alliance: for what union can 
| be ſo faſt, as our common intereſt in the fruits 
of our embraces ? Perhaps, Sir, you are not 
yourſelf a father; if youare not, be afſured 
you cannot conceive the delight I have in 
my little ones. Would you not deſpiſe me, 
if you ſaw me ſtretched on the ground, and 
ſ my children playing round me? « I should 
ui; «reycrence the fight, » quoth Adams; | 
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« myſelf am now the father of ſix, and have 
u been of eleven, and I can ſay never ſcourg- 
u ed a child of my own, unleſs as his ſchool- 
« maſter, and then have felt every ſtroke on 


« my, own poſteriors, And as to what — 
« ſay concerning women, I have often 
« lamented my own wife did not underftand 
« Greek, » — The gentleman ſmiled , and 
anſwered, he would not be apprehended to 
inſinuate that his own had an underſtanding 
above the care of her family; on the contrary, 
ſays he, my Harrier, I aſſure you, is a nora- 
ble houſewife , and few gentlemen's houſe- 
keepers underſtand cookery or confectionary 
better; but theſe are arts which she hath no 
great occaſion for now: however, the wine 
you commended ſo much laſt night at ſupper, 
was of her own making, as is indeed all the 
liquor in my houſe, except my beer, which 
falls to my province. ( « And l aſſure you ir is 
as excellent, quoth Adams, as ever I taſted. v) 
We formerly kept a maid- ſervant, but ſince 
my girls have been growing up, sbe is un- 
willing to indulge them in idleneſs; for as 
the fortunes I shall give them will be very 
ſmall, we intend not ro breed them above 
the rank they are likely to fill hereafter, nor 
to teach them to deſpiſe or ruin a plain hus- 
band. Indeed I could wish a man of my own 
temper, and a retired life, might fall to their 
lot : for I have experienced that calm ſerene 
happineſs which is ſeated in content, is in- 
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conſiſtent with the hurry and buſtle of rhe 
world, He was proceeding thus, when the 
little things being juſt riſen , ran eagerly” 
towards him, and asked him blefling : th 
were shy to the ſtrangers; but the elde 
acquainted her father, that her mother and the 
young gentlewoman were up, and that break - 
ſt Was ready. They all went in, where the 
entleman was ſurpriſed at the beauty of 
anny, who had now recovered herſelf from 
her farigue, and was entirely clean dreſt; for 
the rogues who had taken away her purſe, 
had left her her bundle. But if he was ſo much 
amazed at the beauty of this young creature, 
his gueſts were no leſs charmed at the ten- 
derneſs which appeared in the behaviour of 
the husband and wife to each other, and to 
their children, and at the dutiful and affec- 
tionate behaviour of theſe to their parents. 
Theſe inſtances pleaſed the well · diſpoſed 
mind of Adams, equally with the readineſs 
which they expreſsd to oblige their gueſts, 
and their forwardneſs to offer them the beſt 
of every thing in their houſe ; and what 
delighted him ſtill more, was an inſtance or 
two of their charity: for whilſt they were at 
breakfaſt, the woman was called forth 
to aſſiſt her ſick neighbour, which she did 
with ſome cordials made for the public uſe; 
and the good man went into his garden at 
the fame time, to ſupply another with ſome- 
thing which he — chence; for they bad 
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nothing which thoſe who wanted it were nor 
welcome to. Theſe good people were in the 
utmoſt chearfulneis, when they heard the 
report of a gun; and immediately afterwards a 
little dog, the favourite of the eldeſt daughter, 
came — in all bloody, and laid himſelf 
at his miſtreſs's feet: the poor girl, who was 
about eleven years old, burſt into tears at the 
ſight;and preſently one of the neighbours came 
in and r them, that the young ſquite, 
the ſon of the lord of the manor, had shot him 
as he paſt by, ſwearing at the fame time he 
would proſecute the maſter of him for keeping 
a ſpaniel; for that he had given notice he 
would not ſuffer one in the parish. The dog, 
whom his miſtreſs had taken into her lap, died 
in a fe minutes, licking her hand. She ex- 
pteſs d great agony at his loſs; and the other 
children began to cry for their ſiſter's misfor- 
tune, nor could Fanny herſelf refrain. Whilſt 

the father and mother attempted to comfort 

her ; Adams graſped his crabſtick, and would 

have ſallied out after the ſquire, had not Joſeph 
with-held him. He could not, however, bridle 

bis congue—He pronounced the word Raſcal 

with great emphaſis; ſaid he deſerved to be 

banged more than a highwayman , and wish- 
ed he had the ſcourging of him. The mo- 

ther took her child, lamenting and carrying the 

dead favourite in her atms, out of the room, 
when the gentleman ſaid, this was the ſecond 

tune this ſquire had endeavoured to kill 
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the little wretch , and had wounded him 
ſmartly once before, adding , he could have 
no motive but ill - nature, for the little thing, 
which was not near as big as one's fiſt, had 
never been twenty yards from the houſe in 
the {ix years his daughter had had it. He ſaid 
he had done nothing to deſerve this uſage : 
but his father had too great a fortune to 
contend with, That he was as abſolute as any 
tyrant in the univerſe, and had killed all the 
dogs, and taken away all the guns in the 
neighbourhood ; and not only that, but he 
trampled down hedges , and-rode over corn 
and gardens, with no more regard than if they 
were the highway. «I wish I could catch him 
« in my garden, » ſaid Adams; « though 
« would rather forgive him riding through my 
« houſe, than ſuch an ill-natured act as this.» 

The chearfulneſs of their (converſation 


| being interrupted. by this accident, in which 


the gueſts could be of no ſervice to their ind 


entertainer, and as the mother was taken up 
in adminiſtring conſolation to the poor girl, 


whoſe diſpoſition was too good haſtily to 


forget the ſudden loſs of her little favourite, 
which had been * with her a few i 


minutes before; and as Joſeph and Fann 
were impatient to get home and begin th 


previous ceremonies to their happineſs which 
Adams had inſiſted on, they now offered ro 


take their leave, The gentleman importuned 


them much to ſtay dinner: but when he 
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found their eagerneſs to depart, he ſummon- 
ed his wife; and accordingly having perform- 
ed all the uſual ceremonies of bows and 
curtſies, more pleaſant to be ſeen than to be 
related, they took their leave, the | am 
man and his wife heartily wishing them a 
good journey , and they as heartily thanking 
them fortheir kind entertainment. They then 
departed, Adams declaring, that this was the 


manner in which the people had lived in the 
golden age. 


CHAP. V. 


A diſputation on ſchools , held on the road 
berween Mr Abraham Adams and 1 


and a diſcovery not unwelcome to 
both, 


O un welle having well refreched 
themſelyes at the gentleman's houſe, Joſeph 
and Fanny with fleep, and Mr Abraham 
Adams with ale and tobacco, renewed their 
journey with ”=_ alacrity; and purſuin 

the road in which they were directed, travell 

many miles before they met with any adven- 


ture worth relating. In this interval, we shall 


preſent our readers with a very curious diſ- 
courſe , as we apprehend: it, concernin 
public ſchools, which paſs'd between 
Joſeph Andrews and Mr Abraham Adams. 
They had not gone far, before Adams 
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calling to Joſeph, asked him if he had attgnd- 
ed to the gentleman's ſtory ; he anſwered, 
« to all the former part. » And don't you 
« think, » ſays he, « he was a very un- 
« happy man in his youth? » A very un- 
« happy man indeed, » anſwered the other, 
« Joſeph, » cries Adams, ſcrewing up his 
mouth, & I have found it; I have diſcovered 
the cauſe of all the misfortunes which 
befel him. A public ſchool, Joſeph, was 
the cauſe of all the calamitics which he 
afterwards ſuffered. Public ſchools are the 
nurſeries of all vice and immorality. All 
the wicked fellows whom I remember at 
the univerſity were bred. at them, — 
Ah Lord! I can remenber as well as if 
it were but yeſterday, a knot of them; 
they called them king's ſcholars, I forget 
why —very wicked fellows ! Joſeph, you 
may thank the Lord you were not bred at | 
a public ſchool; you would never have 
preſerved your virtue as you have. The firſt 
care I always take, is of a boy's morals; I 
had rather he should be a blockhead than an 
Atheiſt or a Presbyterian. What is all the | 
learning of the world compared to his | 
immortal ſoul 2 what shall a man take in 
exchange for his ſoul ! But the maſters of 
« great ſchools trouble themſelves about no 
« fach thing. I have known a lad of eighteen | 
« at the univerſity, who hath not been able 
« to ſay his exockifn 3 but for my own part ; 
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« I always ſcourged a lad ſooner for miſſing 
« that than any other leſſon. Believe me, 
« child, all that gentleman's misfortunes aroſe 
« from his being educated at a public 
« ſchool. » 

« It doth not become me, „ anſwered 
Joſeph, « to diſpute any thing, Sir, with 
« you, eſpecially a matter of this kind; for 
« to be ſure you muſt be allowed by all the 
« world to be the beſt teacher of a ſchool in 
« all our country. » « Yes, that, » ſays 
Adams, « I believe, is granted me; chat l 
« may without much vanity pretend to— 
« nay, I believe I may go to the next county 
« too but gloriari non eſt meum. v How - 
« ever, Sir, as you are pleaſed to bid me 
« ſpeak,» ſays Joſeph; « you know my late 
« maſter, Sir Thomas Booby, was bred at a 
u public ſchool, and he was the fineſt gentle- 
« man in all the neighbourhood,” And I have 
« often heard him ſay, if he had a hun- 
« dred boys, he would breed them all at the 
« ſame place. It was his opinion, and I have 
« often heard him deliver it, that a boy 
« taken from a public ſchool, and carried 
« into the world, will learn more in one 
« year there, than one of a private education 
« will in five. He uſed to fay, the ſchool 
x, itſelf initiated him a great way, (I remem- 
« ber that was his very expreſſion ); for 
great ſchools are little ſocieties, where a 


« boy of any obſervation may ſee in epitome 
Vor. Il 
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« What he will afterwards find in the world 
« at large. „ « Hinc illa lackrime ; for that 
« very reaſon, „ quoth Adams, « I prefer 
« a private ſchool, where boys may be kept 
« in Mal warp ; for, accord- 
« ing to-that fine ein the of Cato, 
« the only English — I — — 1211 


If knowledge of the world muſt malie men villains, 
May Jubaever live in ignorance | 


« Who would not rather preſerve the purity 
d of his child, than wish him to attain the 
« Whole circle of arts and ſciences; which, 
« by the bye, he may learn in the claſſes of a 
0 3 chool ? For! would not be vain, 
« but I eſteem myſelf to be ſecond to none, 
« nulli ſecundum, in teaching theſe things; 
« ſo that a lad may have as much learning in 
« 2 private, as in a public education. 
« And, with ſubmiſſion, „ anſwered Jo- 
ſeph, « he may get as much vice, witnels 
« ſeveral country gentlemen , who were 
« educated within — miles of their own 
« houſes, and are as wicked as if they had 
« known the world from their infancy. 1 
« remember when I was in the ſtable, if a 
«. young horſe was vicious in his nature, no 


correction would make him otherwiſe,, 1 


« take it to be equally the ſame _ me; 
« if a boy be of a miſchievous, wicke 


nation, no ſchool, tho ever ſo private, wifi! 


ind. 
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« ever make him good; on the contrary, if he 
a be of a righteous temper, you may truſt 
« him to London, or wherever elle you 
« pleaſe; he will be in no danger of being 
« corrupted, Beſides, I have often heard my 
« maſter ſay , that the diſcipline practiſed in 
public ſchools was much better than that 
a in private. ot Nou talk like a jackanapes, » 
ſays Adams, « and ſo did your maſter, Diſ- 
cipline indeed! becauſe one man ſcourges 
twenty or thirty boys more in a mornin 

than another, is he therefore a better diſ- 
ciplinarian? I do preſume to confer in this 
point with all who have taughe from 
Chiron's time to this day; and, if I was 
maſter of fix boys only, I would preſerve 
as good diſcipline amongſt them as the 
maſter of the greateſt ſchool in the world, 
I fay nothing, young man; remember, 
I ſay nothing; but if Sir Thomas himſelf 
« had been educated nearer home, and 
(under the tuition of ſomebody, remember 
were IU name nobody, it might have been better 
own for him—but his father muſt inſtitute him 
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y had (in the knowledge of the world! Nemo 
cy. I « mortalium omnibus horis ſapit. » Joſeph 
„ ifa ſeeing him run on in this manner, asked 
> , no ¶ pardon many times, aſſuring him he had no 


rention to offend, « I believe you had not, 

child, » (aid he, « and I am not angry with 

W you : but for maintaining good diſcipline 

in a ſchool; for this v— 1 he ran 
y 
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on as before, named all the maſters who are 
recorded in old books, and preferred himſelf 
to them all. Indeed, if this good man had 
any enthuſiaſm, or What the vulgar call a 
blind-fide, it was this; he thought a ſchool- 
maſter the greateſt character in the world, and 
himſelf the greateſt of all ſchoolmaſters; nei- 
ther, of which points he would have given 
up to Alexander the Great at the head of his 
Army. 
Adams continued his ſubject till they came 
to one of the beautifulleſt ſpots of ground 
in the univerſe. It was a Kind of natural 
amphitheatre, formed by the winding of a 
4mall rivulet , which was planted with thick 
woods, and the trees rols gradually above 
each other by the natural aſcent of the 
ground they ſtood on; which aſcent as 
they hid with their vouges , they (cemed to 
have been diſpoſed by the defign of the moſt 
skilful planter, The ſoil was ſpread with a 
verdure which no paint could imitate; and the 
whole place might have raiſed romantic 
ideas in elder minds than thoſe of Joſeph 
and Fanny, without the aſſiſtance of love. 
Here they arrived about noon, and 
Joſeph propoſed to Adams that they should 
'reſt a White in this delightful place, and 
refresh themſelves with ſome © proviſions 8 
which the good-nature of Mrs Wilton Bad 1 
provided them with. Adams made no obe 
tion to the propoſal ; ſo down they fat, 


- 
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and * a cold fowl, and a bottle 
of wine, they made a repaſt with a chear- 
fulneſs which might have attracted the envy 
of more ſplendid tables. I should not omit , 
that they found among their proviſions a little 
paper, containing a piece of gold, which 
Adams imagining had been put there by 
miſtake , would have returned back, to reſtore 
it ; but he was at laſt convinced by Jofeph, 
that Mr Wilſon had taken this . 
way of furnishing them with a ſupply for their 
journey, on his having related the diſtreſs 
which incy had been in, when they were 
relieved by the generoſity of the pedlar, 
Adams ſaid, he was glad to ſee Fe an 
inſtance of goodneſs, not ſo much for the 
conveniency which it brought them, as for 
the ſake of the doer, whoſe reward would 
be greatin heaven. He likewiſe comforted 
himſelf with a reflection, that he should 
Shortly have an opportunity of returning it 
him : for the gentleman was within a week 
to make a journey into Somerſetshire, to paſs 
through Adams's parish, and had Eval 

promiſed to call on him: a circumſtance which 
we thought too immaterial to mention before; 
but which thoſe who have as great an affection 
for that gentleman as ourſelves, will rejoice 
ar, as it may give them hopes of ſeeing 
him again. Then Joſeph made a ſpeech on 
ata which the reader, if he is ſo diſpoſed, 
may ſee in the next chapter; 9 {corn 

* 
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to betray him into any ſuch reading , without 
firſt giving him warning, 


CHAP. VL 


Moral reflections by Joſeph Andrews, with 
the hunting adventure, and parſon Adams's 
miraculous eſcape, 


In AVE often wondered, Sir, ſaid Joſeph, 
to obſerve ſo few inſtances of charity among 
mankind ; for though the goodneſs of a 
man's heart did not incline him to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, methinks 
the defire of honour should move him to it. 
What infpires a man to build fine houſes, 
to purchale fine furniture, pictures, clothes, 
and other things, at a great expence , but 
an ambition to be reſpected more than other 
people? Now, would not one great act of 
charity, one inſtance of redeeming a poor 
family from all the miſeries of poverty, 
reſtoring an unfortunate tradeſman by a ſum 
of money, to the means of procuring a 
livelihood by his induſtry , dil:harging an 
undone debtor from his debts, or a gaol, 
or any ſuch like example of goodnels, create 
a man more honour and reſpect than he could 
acquire by the fineſt houſe, furniture, picture. 

or clothes, that were ever beheld > For not 


only the object himſelf who was thus relieved, 
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but all who heard the name of ſuch aperſon, 


muſt, I imagine, reverence him infinitely 
more than £ poſleflor of all thoſe other 
things; which when we ſo admire, we rather 
— the builder, the workman, the painter; 
the lace-maker, the tailor, and the reſt, 
by whoſe ingenuity they are produced, than 
the perſon who by his money makes them 
his own. For my own part, when I have 
waited behind my lady in aroom hung with 
fine pictures, while have been looking at them, 
I have never once thought of their owner, 
nor hath any one elſe, as I ever- obſerved; 
for when it has been asked whoſe picture 
that was, it was never. once anſwered , the 
maſter's of the houſe , but Ammycanni , Paul 
Varnish, Hannibal Scratchi , or Hogarthi, 
which I ſuppoſe were the names of the 

inters: but if it was asked who redeemed 
Roch a one out of priſon? who lent ſuch a 
ruined tradeſman money. to ſet up ? who 
cloathed that family of poor ſmall children? 
it is very plain what muſt be the anſwer. And 
beſides, Fele great folks are miſtaxen, if they 
imagine they get any honour at all by theſe 
means; for I do not remember lever was with 
my lady at any houſe where she commended 
the houſe or furniture, but I have heard her, 
at her return home, make ſport and jeer 
at whatever she had before commended : 
and I have been told by other gentlemen 
in livery, chat it is the ſame in their families; 
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but I defy the wiſeſt man in the world to turn 
a truly good action into ridicule. I defy him 
to do it, He who should endeavour it, 
would be laughed at himſelf , inſtead - of 
making others laugh. Nobody ſcarce doth 
any good, yet they all agree in praiſing 
thoſe who do. Indeed, it is ſtrange that all 
men should conſentin commending goodneſs, 
and no man endeayour to deſerve that com- 
mendation ; whilſt, on the contrary, all rail 
at wickedneſs, and all are as eager to be 
what they abuſe. This I know not the reaſon 
of; but it is as plain as daylight to thoſe wha 
converſe in the world, as I have done theſe 
three years.. « Are all-the great folks wicked 
« then?» ſays Fanny, To be ſure there are 
ſome exceptions, anſwered Joſeph. Some 
gentlemen of ourclothreport charitable actions 
done by their lords and maſters; and I have 
heard Squire Pope, the great poet, at my.lady's 
table, tell ſtories of a man that lived at a place 
called Roſs, and another at the Bath, one 


. Al—Al—lI forget his name, hut it is in the 


book of verſes. This gentleman hath built up 
a ſtately houſe too,which the Squire likes very 
well; but his charity is ſeen farther chan 
his houſe , though it ſtands on a hill, aye, 
and brings him more honour too. It was his 
charity that put him in the book, where 
the Squire ſays he puts all thoſe who deſferye 
it; hes to be ſure, as he lives among all the 


great people, if there were any ſuch, he 
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would know them, — This was all of Mr 
Joſeph Andrews's ſpeech which I could ger 
him to recollect, which I have 2 
near as was poſſible in his own words, with 
a very ſmall embellishment. Butl believe the 
reader hath not been a little ſurprized at 
the long ſilence of parſon Adams, eſpecially 
as ſo many occaſions offered themſelves to 
exert his curioſity and obſervation. The truth 
is, he was faſt aſleep, and had fo been from 
the beginning of the preceding narrative : 
and indeed, if the reader conſiders that fo 
many hours had paſt ſince he cloſed his eyes, 
he will not wonder at his repoſe, though 
even Henley hiinſelf, or as great an orator, 
(if any ſuch be), had been in his roſtrum 
or tub before him. | 
Joſeph, who , whilſt he was ſpeaking , 
had continued in one attitude, with hi 
head reclining on one fide, and his eyes caſt 


on the ground, no ſooner perceived, on 


looking up, the poſition of Adams, who 


was ſtretched on his back, and ſnored 
louder than the uſual braying of the animal 
wich long ears, than he turned towards 
Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, began 
a dalliance , which, though conſiſtent with 
the pureſt innocence and decency, neither 
he would have attempted , nor she permitte 

before any | witneſs. Whilſt they, amuſe 


| themſelves in this harmleſs and delightful 


manner, they heard a pack of 2 approach: 
* 
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ing in full cry towards them, and preſently 
afterwards ſaw a hare pop forth from the 
wood, and, croſſing the water, land within 
a few yards of them in the meadows. The 
hare was no ſooner on shore, than it ſeated 
itſelf on its hinder legs, and liſtened to the 
ſound of the purſuers. * was wonderfully 
en with the little wretch, and eagerly 
_— to haye it in her arms, that she might 
preſerve it from the dangers which ſeemed 
to threaten it: but the rational part of the crea- 

tion do not always aptly diſtinguish their 
friends from their foes ; what wonder then if 
this filly creature, the moment it beheld her, 
fled from the friend, who would have protected 
it, and traverſing the meadows again, paſt 
the little rivulet on the oppoſite fide ? It was 
however ſo ſpent and weak, that it fell down 
twice or thrice in its way. This affected the 
tender heart of Fanny, who exclaimed , with 
tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarity of 
_ worrying a * innocent defenceleſs animal 
out of his life, and putting it to the extremeſt 
torture for diverſion. She had not much time 
to make reflections of this kind; for on a 
ſudden the hounds rushed thro' the wood, 
which reſounded with their throats and the 
throats of their retinue who artended on them 
on horſeback, The dogs now paſt the rivulet, 
and purſued the footſteps of the hare : five 
horſemen attempted to leap over, three of 
whom ſucceeded, and two were, in the 


ETF 
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attempt, thrown from their ſaddles into the 


water; their companions, and their own 


horſes too, proceeded after their ſport, 
and left their friends and riders to invoke 


the aſſiſtance of Fortune , or employ the 


more active means of ſtrength and agility 


for their deliverance, Joſeph , however , was 
not ſo unconcerned on this occaſion; he left 
Fanny for a moment to herſelf, and ran 
to the gentlemen , who were immediately 
on their legs, shaking their ears, and eaſily, 
with the Tas of his hand, attained de 
bank, (for the rivulet was not at all deep); 
and, without ſtaying to thank their kind 
aſſiſter, ran dripping acroſs the meadow , 
calling to their brother ſportſmen to ſtop 
their * but they heard them not. 

The hounds were now very little _ 
their poor reeling, ſtaggering prey, Which, 
— almoſt — — nbd thro 
the wood, and had almoſt got round to the 
place where Fanny ſtood, when it was over- 
taken by its enemies; and, being driven 
out of the covert, was caught , and inſtantly 
tore to pieces before Fanny's face, who was 
unable to aſſiſt it with any aid more powerful 
than pity; nor could she prevail on Joſephs, 
who had been himſelf a ſportſman in his 
youth , to attempt any thing contrary to 
the laws of hunting, in favour of the hare, 
which he ſaid was killed fairly. | 
The bare was caught _ a yard or 
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two of Adams, who lay aſleep at ſome di- 
ſtance from the lovers; and the hounds; in 
deyouring it, and pulling it backwards and 
forwards, had drawn it fo cloſe to him, 
that ſome of them (by miſtake, perhaps, 
for the hare's skin ) laid hold of & Skirts 
of bis caſſock : others, at the ſame time, 
applying their teeth to his wig, which he 
had with a handkerchief faſtened to his head, 
began to pull him about; and had not the 
Motion of his body had more effect on him 
than ſeemed to be wrought by the noiſe, 
they muſt certainly have taſted his flesh, 
which delicious flavour might have been fatal 
to him: but being rouſed by theſe tuggings, 
he inſtantly awaked , a „ with a jerk, 
delivering his head from his wig, he with 
moſt admirable dexterity recovered his legs, 
which now ſeemed the only members he 
could entruſt his ſafety to. Having therefore 
eſcaped likewiſe from at leaſt a third part 
of his cafſock , which he willingly left as 
his exuyis or ſpoils to the enemy, he fled 
with the utmoſt ſpeed he could ſummon to 
his aſſiſtance. Nor let this be any detraction 
from the bravery of his character; let the 
number of the enemies, and the ſurprize in 
which he was taken, be dan ef and 
If there be any modern fo outrageouſſy brave z 
that he cannot admit of flight in Cir» 
cumſtance whatever, I ſay, ( but I whiſper 
that ſoftly, and I ſolemnly declare, without 
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any intention of giving offence to any brave 
man inthe nation ), I ſay, orratherl whiſper, 
that he is an ignorant fellow , and © hath 
never read Homer nor Virgil, nor knows 
he any thing of Hector or Turnus; nay, 
he is unacquainted with the hiſtory of ſome 
great men living, Who, tho as brave as lions, 
aye, as tigers, have run away, the Lord knows 
how far, and the Lord knows why , to the 
ſurpriſe of their friends, and the entertainment 
of their enemies. But if perſons of ſuch heroic 
diſpoſition are alittle oflended atthe behaviour 
of Adams, we aſſure them they shall be as 
much pleaſed at what we shall immediately 
relate of Joſeph Andrews. The maſter ofthe 
pack was juſt arrived, or, as the ſportſmen 
call it, come in, when Adams ſer out, as 
we have before mentioned. This gentleman 
was generally ſaid to be a great lover of 
humour; but not to mince the matter, eſpecially 
as we are upon this ſubject, he was great 
Hunter of Men : indeed he had hitherto 
followed the ſport only with dogs of his 
own ſpecies; for he kepttwo or three couple 
of barking curs for that uſe only. However, 
as he thought he had now found a man nimble 
enough, he was willing to indulge himſelf 
with other ſport 3 and accordingly crying 
put , Stole away, encouraged the hounds to 
purſue Mr Adams, ſwearing it was the large 
jack-hare he ever ſaw ; at the ſame time 


hallooing and hooping as if a conquered fog 
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was flying before him; in which he was 
imitated by theſe two or three couple of 
human, or rather rwo-legged curs on horſe- 
back which we. have mentioned before. 
Now thou, whoever thou art, whether 
a Mule , or by what other name ſuever thou 
chuſeſt to be called, who preftdeſt over 
biography , and haſt inſpired all the writers 
of lives in theſe our times: Thow who didſt 
infuſe ſuch wonderful humour into the pen 
of immortal Gulliver; who haſt — 
guided the judgment, whilſt thou haſt exalted 
the nervous manly ſtyle of thy Mallet: thou 
who hadſt no hand in that ſedication and 
preface, or the tranſlations which thou wouldſt 
willingly have ſtruck out of the life of 
Cicero : laſtly , thou who, without the 
aſſiſtance of the leaſt ſpice of literature, 
and even againſt his inclination, haſt, in 
ſome pages of his book, forced Colley 
Cibber to Write English; do thou aſſiſt me 
in what I find myſelf unequal to: do thou 
introduce on the plain the young, the gay, 
the brave Joſeph Andrews, whilſt men shall 
view him with admiration and envy , tender 
virgins with love and anxious concern for 
bis ſafety. 8 ; 
No fooner did Joſeph Andrews perceive 
the diſtreſs of his friend, when firſt the 
quickſcenting dogs attacked him, than he 
graſped his cudgel in his right hand, a 
eudgel which his father had of his grand- 
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was father, to whom a mighty ſtrong wan of 
e of Kent had given it for a preſent in that d 
orle- ¶ when he broke three heads on the age. l 
was a cudgel of mighty ſtrength and wonderful 
art, made by one of Mr Deard's beſt workmen, 
whom no other artificer can equal; and 
who hath made all thoſe ſticks which the 
Beaus have lately walked with about the 
Park in a morning: but this was far his 
maſter- piece; on its head was engraved a 
noſe and chin, which might have been miſtaken 
for a pair of nutcrackers. The learned have 
imagined it ＋ torepreſent the Gorgon: 
but it was in fact copied from the face of a 
certain long English baronet of infinite wit, 
humour, and gravity He did intend to have 
engraved here many hiſtories: as the firſt 
night of Captain B—'s play, where you would 
have ſeen critics in embroidery tranſplanted 
from the boxes to the pit, whole ancient 
inhabitants were (exalted to the galleries, 
where they played on catcalls. He did intend 
to have painted an auction- room, where Mr 
Cock would have appeared aloft in bis pulpir, 
trumpeting forth the praiſes of a China baſon, 
and with aſtonishment wondering that 
Nobody bids more for that fine, that 4 » 
He did intend to have engraved many 
other things, but was forced to leave all out 
for Want of room. eph graf 11 2 
No ſooner bad Joſep ped his cudge 

in his hands, than lightning darted from Lis 
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eyes; and the heroic youth, ſwift of foot; 
ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to his friend's 
aſſiſtance. He overtook him juſt as Rockwood 
had laid hold of the skirt of his caſſock, which 
being torn, hung to the ground. Reader, 
we would make a ſimile on this occaſion , bur 
for two reaſons: the firſt is, it would interrupt 
the deſcription, which should be rapid in this 
part; but that doth not weigh much, many 
precedents occurring for ſuch an interruption: 
the ſecond, and much the greater reaſon is, 
that we could find no ſimile adequate to our 
ge : for indeed , what inſtance could we 
ring to ſet before our reader'seyes at once 
the idea of friendship, courage, youth, 
beauty, ſtrength , and ſwiftneſs; all which 
blazed in the perſon of Joſeph Andrews. Let 
thoſe therefore thar deſcribe lions and tigers, 
heroes fiercer than both, raiſe their poems or 
plays with the ſimile of Joſeph Andrews, 
who is himſelf above the reach of any 
fimile. 
Now Rockwood had laid faſt hold on the 
parſon's skirts, and ſtopt his flight; which 
Joſeph no ſooner perceived, than he levelled 
his cudgel at his head, and laid him fprawl- 
ing. JowlerandRingwood then fell on his great · 
coat, and had undoubredly brought him to the 
ground, had not Joſeph , collecting all his 
torce, given Jowler ſuch a rap on the back, 
that, quitting his hold, he ran howling over 


the plain. A harder fate remained for thee, O 
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— Ringwood the beſt hound that ever 
ue 


purſued a bare, who neverthrew his tongue but 
where the (cent was undoubtedly true; good 
at trailing ; and ſure in a 2 „no babbler, 
no over - runnet, reſpected by the whole 
pack, Who, Whenever he opened, knew 
the game was at hand; he fell by the ſtroke of 
Joſeph. Thunder and Plunder, and Wonder and 
ny Blunder, were the next victims of his wrath, 

nd meaſured their lengths on the ground. Then 
Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr John Temple had 


ct, bred up in his own houſe, and fed at his own 
* table, and lately ſent the Squire fifty miles for a 


de preſent, ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit him 
by the 1 85 no dog was ever fiercer than she, 
h being deſcended from an Amazonian breed, and 
had worried bulls in her own country, hut now 
waged an unequal fight ; and had shared the 
fate of thoſe we have mentioned before, had 
not Diana (the reader may believe or not, as he 
pleaſes) in that inſtant interpoſed, and in 
the shape of the huntſman ſnatched her 
| favourite up in her arms. | 
The parſon now faced about, and with 
his crabſtick felled many to the earth, and 
ſcattered others, till he was attacked by 
Cæſar, and pulled to the ground. Then Jo- 
{eph flew to his reſcue, and with ſuch might 
fell ou the victor, that, O eternal blot to his 
name ! Cæſar ran yelping away. | 
The battle now raged with the moſt dread- 
ful violence, when, lo! the huntſman, a man of 
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ears and dignity , lifted his voice, and called 
bis hounds from the gh 3 telling them, in 
a language they underſtood , that it was in 
vain to contend longer; for that Fate had 
decreed: the victory to their enemies, 
Thus far the Muſe hath , with her uſual 
dignity, related this prodigious battle, a bats 
tle we apprehend never equalled by any poet, 
romance or life-writer Whatever, and hay- 
ing brought it to a concluſion, she ceaſed: 
we shall therefore proceed in our ordin 

le with the continuation. of this hiſtory, 

he Squire and his companions, whom the 
figure of Adams, and the gallantry of Jo- 
ſeph, had firſt thrown into a violent fit of 
laughter, and who had hitherto beheld the 
engagement with more delight than any 
chace, shooting match, race , cock-fight- 
ing, bull or bear-baicing had ever given 
them, began now to apprehend the danger 
of their hounds, many of which lay ſprawl- 
ing in the fields. The Squire, 5 
having firſt called his friends about him, as 
2 for ſafety of his perſon, rode man- 

lly up to the combatants, and, ſummon- 
ing all the terror he was maſter of into his 
countenance, demanded with an authorita- 
tive voice of Joſeph , what he meant by 
aſſaulting his dogs in that manner. Joſep 
anſwered with great intrepidity , that they 


had firſt fallen on his friend; and if they had 
- belonged to the greateſt man in the king- 


* 
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dom , he would have treated them in the 
ſame way; for whilſt his veins contained a 
ſingle drop of blood, he would nor ſtand 
idle by, and ſee that gentleman (pointing 
to Adams) abuſed either by man or beaſt : 
and having ſo faid, both he and Adams 
brandished their wooden weapons, and put 
themſelves into ſuch a poſtuge, that the 
Squire and his company thought proper to 
preponderate, before they offered to revenge 
the cauſe of their — ivr allies. 

At this inſtant Fanny, whom the appre- 
benſion ot Joſeph's danger had alarmed fo 
much, thar, forgetting her own, she had made 
the utmoſt expedition, came up. The Squire 
and all the horſemen were fo Enel with 
her beauty, that they immediately fixed both 
their eyes and thoughts ſolely on her, every 
one 3 he had never fon ſo 2 
a creature. Neither mirth nor anger engaged 
them a moment longer; bur all fat in ſilent 
, amaze. The huntſman only was free from 


as her attraction, who was buſy in cutting the 
n- ears of the dogs, and endeavouring to reco- 
4 ver them to life; in which he ſucceeded fo 


well, that only two of no — note re- 
mained ſlaughtered on the field of action. 
Upon this the huntſman declared , "Twas 
well it was no worſe; for his part he could 
not blame the gentleman , and wondered 
his maſter would encourage the dogs to hunt 


. Chriſtians; that it was the ſureſt way to ſpoil 
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them, to make them follow vermin, inſtead ie 
of ſticking to a hare. 

The Squire being informed of the little 
miſchief that had been done, and perhaps 
having more miſchief of another kind in his 
head, accoſted Mr Adams with a more fa- 
vourable aſpect than before: he told him, 
he was ſorry for What had happened; that 
he had endeavoured all he — to prevent 
it the moment he was acquainted With his 
cloth, and greatly commended the courage 
of his ſervant; for ſo he imagined Joſeph 
to be, He then invited Mr Adams to dinner, 
and deſired the young woman might come 
with him. Adams refuſed a long while; but 
the invitation was repeated with fo much 
earneſtneſs and courteſy, that at length he 
was forced to accept it. His wig and hat, 
and other ſpoils of the field being gathered 
together by Joſeph, ( for otherwiſe probably 
they would have been forgotten), he pur 
himſelf into the beſt order he could; and 
then the horſe and foot moved forward in 
the ſame pace towards the Squire's houſe , 
which ſtood at a very little diſtance. _ 

Whilſt they were on the road, the lovely 
Fanny attracted the eyes of all; they endea- 
youred to outvie one another in encomiums 
on her beauty ; which the reader will pardon 
my not relating, as they had not any thing 
new or uncommon in them; ſo muſt he like- 
wiſe my not ſetting down the many curioug 
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inſtead Mjeſts which were made on Adams; ſome of 

them declaring that parſon-hunting was the beſt 
little ¶ ſport in the world; others commending his 
erhaps WM ſtanding at bay, which they (aid he had done 
in his as well as any badger; with ſuch like mer- 
riment, which, though it would ill become 
the dignity of this hiſtory, afforded much 
laughter and diverſion to the Squire and his 
facerious companions. 


CHAP, VIL 


A ſcene of roaſting , very nicely adapted 40 
the preſent taſte and times, 


'T ney arrived at the Squire's houſe juſt 
as his dinner was ready. A little diſpute 
aroſe on the account of -Fanny, whom the 
Squire, who was a bachelor, was defirous 
to place at his own table; but she Would not 
conſent, nor would Mr Adams permit her 


at length with him conſigned over to the 
kitchen , where the ſervants were ordered 
* to make him drunk 4 a favour which was 
* likewiſe intended for Adams: which deſi 

> being executed, the Squire thought he 
a should eaſily aecomplish What he had, when 
ö he firſt ſaw her, intended to perpetrate with 
Fanny. | 


It may not be improper, before we pro- 


to be parted from Joſeph; ſo that she was 


| that he might have learned at a public ſchool 
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ceed farther, to open a little the chatactet 
of this gentleman, and that of his friends, 
The maſter of this houſe, then, was a man 
of a very conſiderable fortune,-a bachelor, 
as we have ſaid, and about forty years of 
age : he had been educated (if we may uſe 

e expreſſion ) in the country, and at his 
own home, under the care of his mother and 
a tutor, who had orders never to correct 
him, nor to compel him to learn more than 
he liked, which it ſeems was very little, and 
that only in his childhood; for from the 
age of fifteen he addicted himſelf entirely 
to hunting, and other rural amuſements, 
for Which his mother took care to equip bim 
with horſes, hounds, and all other neceſ- 
ſaries; and his tutor, endeavouring to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with his young pupil, who 
would, he knew, be able handſomely to 
provide for him, became his companion, 
not only at theſe exerciſes, but likewiſe 
over a bottle, which the young Squire had 
a very eatly relish for. At the age of twenty 
his mother began to think she had not fulfilled 
the duty of a parent; she therefore reſolved 
to perſuade her ſon, if poſſible , to that 
which she imagined would well ſupply all 


or univerſity : this is what they commonly 
call travelling; which, with the help of the 
tutor who was fixed on to attend him, she 


ealily ſucceeded in. He made in three years 
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rates Ie tour of Europe, as they term it, and 
iends, Neturned home well furnished with French 
2a man clothes, phraſes, and ſervants, with a hearty 


contempt for his own country; eſpecially 


Irs of chat had any ſavour of the plain ſpirit and 


y uſe MWhoneſty of our anceſtors. His mother greatly 
t his {applauded herſelf at his return; and now 
r and being maſter of his own fortune, he ſoon 
rrect ¶ procured himſelfa ſeat in parliament, and was, 


inthe common opinion, one ofthe fineſtgentle- 
men of his age: but what diſtinguished him 
chiefly, was — delight which he took in 
every thing which is ridiculous, odious, and 
abſurd in his own ſpecies: ſo that he never 
choſe a companion without one or more of 
theſe ingredients, and thoſe who were marked 
by Nature in the moſt eminent degree with 
them, were moſt his favourites; if he ever 
found a man who either had not, or endea- 
voured to conceal theſe imperfections, he 
took great pleaſure in inventing methods 
of forcing, him into abſurdities which were 
not natural to him, or in drawing forth and 
expoling thoſe that were; for which purpoſe 
he was always provided with a ſet of fellows 
whom we have before called curs, and who 
did indeed no great honour to the canine 
kind: their buſineſs was to hunt out and diſ- 
play every thing that had any ſavour of the 
above-mentioned qualities, and eſpecially in 
the graveſt and beſt characters: but if they 
tailed in their ſearch , they were to turn 
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even virtue and. wiſdom themſelves in- 
ridicule, for the diverſion of their maſtel 
and feeder. The gentlemen. of cur-like dif 

ſition, who were now at his houſe, an; 
whom he had brought wich him from Lon- 
don, were an old half-pay officer, a player WW 
a dull poet, a quack- doctor, a ſcraping fid 
dler, and a lame German dancing-maſter. WW 
As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while M 
Adams was laying grace, che captain con-. 
veyed his chair from behind him; ſo tha 
when he endeavoured to feat himſelf, he feli 
down on the ground, and thus compleatedY 
joke the firſt, to the great entertainment off 


performed by the poet, who ſat next him 
on the other ſide, and rook an opportunity, 
while poor Adams was reſpectfully drinking 
to the | maſter of the houſe, to overturn 1 
plate of ſoup into his breeches; which, 
with the many apologies he made, and the 
parſon's gentle anſwers , cauſed much mirth 
in the company. Joke the third was ſerved 
up by one of the waiting-men , who had 
been ordered to convey a quantity .of gin 
into Mr Adams's ale, which he 3 to 
be the beſt liquor he eves drank, but rather 
too rich of the malt, contributed again to 
their laughter. Mr Adams, from whom we 
had moſt of this relation, could not recolle& 
all the jeſts of this kind practiſed on him, 
which the inoffenſive diſpoſition of his = 

eart 
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keart made him flow in diſcovering ; and 
indeed, had it not been for the information 


Ins) 
maſtel 


e dif which we received from a ſervant of the fa - 
E mily, this part of our hiſtory, which we take to 

on be none of the leaſt curious, muſt have been 
layer, deplorably imperfect; though we muſt own 
8 = i probable , that ſome more jokes were (as 
5 " they call it) cracked during their dinner; 


but we have by no means been able to come 


at the knowledge of them. When dinner 
| Fo: was removed, the poet began to repeat ſome 
— verſes, which he ſaid were made extem- 


pore. The following is a copy of them 
procured with the greateſt difficulty. a 


An extempore Pom on Parſon Adams. 


Did ever mortal ſuch a par ſan view , 
His caſſock old, his -wig not over new ? #08 
Well might the hounds have him for fox miſtakeng 
In ſmell more like to that than ruſty bacon (a]. 
But would it not make any mortal ſtare 

To ſee this parſon taken for a hare ? 

Could Phabus err thus groſsly , even he 


For a good player might kave talen thee. 


At which words the bard whip'd off the 
player's wig , and received the approbation 


(a) All hounds that will hunt fox or other vermin 
will hunt a piece of ruſty bacon trailed on the ground, 
Vor. IL E 
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of the company , rather perhaps for the 
dexterity of his hand than his head. The 
player, inſtead of retorting the jeſt on the 
poet, began to diſplay his talents on the 
ſame ſubject. He repeated many ſcraps of 
wit out of plays, refleting on the whole 
body of the clergy, which were received 
with great acclamations by all preſent, It 
was now the dancing-maſter's turn to ex- 
bibit his talents: he therefore, addreſſing 
himſelf to Adams in broken English, told 
him, 4 He was a man ver well made for 
« de dance, and he ſuppoſe , by his walk, dat 
« he had learn of ſore great maſter. » He ſaid, 
« It was ver pretty quality in clergyman to 
« dance; » and concluded with defiring him to 
dance a minuet; telling him, « His caſſock 
« would ſerve for petticoats; and that he 
« would himſelf be his partner. » Ar which 
words, without waiting for an anſyer, 
he pulled out his gloves, and the fiddler 
was preparing his fiddle. The company 
all offered the dancing-maſter wagers that 
the parſon outdanced him, which he re- 
fuſed, ſaying , « He believed ſo too; for 
« ke had never ſeen any man in bis life 
« who looked de dance ſo well as de gentle- 
« man : » He then ſtepped forwards to take 
Adams by the hand, which the latter haſtily 
withdrew , and at the ſame time-clinching 
his fiſt, adviſed him not to carry the jeſt too 
far, for he would not endure being put 
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« tality intitled ro your protection. One 
« — hath thought proper to produce 
'« ſome poetry upon me, of which I shall 
« only ſay, thatThadrather be the ſubject than 
a 'thecompoſer. He hath been pleaſed to treat 
a me with diſreſpectas a parſon. Iapprehend 
a my order is not the object of ſcorn, nor 
« that I can become ſo, unleſs by being a 
« diſgrace to it, Which I hope poverty 
will never be called. Another gentleman, 
'« indeed, hath repeated ſome ſentences, 
« where the order itſelf is mentioned with 
« contempt. He ſays they ate taken from 
« plays. I am (are ſuch plays are a ſcandal to 
a the government which permits them, and 
a cutſed will be the nation where they are 
& repreſented. How others have treated me, 
a need not obſerve ;* they themſelves, when 
a they reflect, muſtallow the behaviour to be 
aus improper to my years as to my cloth. 
Lou found me, Sir, travelling with two 
« of my parishioners, (I omit your hounds 
'« falling on me; for I have quite forgiven it, 
a whether it proceeded from the wantonneſs 
a or negligence ofthe huntſman ) ; my appear» 
= ance might very well perfuade you that your 
invitation was an act of charity, tho 
« in reality we were well provided: yes, 
Sir, if we had an hundred miles to travel, 
« we had ſufficient to bear our expences 
« in a noble manner. » (At which words 


be produced the half - guinca which was 
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found in the basket). « I do not chews 
« you this out of oſtentation of riches, but 
a to convince you I ſpeak: truth. Vour ſeat- 
« ing me at your table was an honque 
« which I did not ambitiouſly affect. When 
« I was here, I endeavoured. to behave 
« towards you with the utmoſt reſpect; it 
« J have Kiled, it was not with deſign 5 
« nor could I, certainly, fo. far be guilty: 
« as to deſerve. inſults: I have ſuffered. I 


d they were meant, therefore, either to 


« my order or my poverty, (and you ſee 
I am not very poor), the shame dot not lie 
« at my door, and I heartily pray that the 
« fin may be averted. from. yours. v He thus 
finished, and received a general: clap: from 
the whole c ny. Then the gentleman; ob 
the houſe told "5 He was ſotry for what 
« had happened; that he could not accuſe him 
« of any share in it: that the verſes were , 
« as himſelf had well obſerveh, ſo bad, 
« he might eaſily: anſwer them; and for 
« the ſerpent, it was undoubtedly a: very 
« great affront done him by the dancing« 
« waſter, for which, if he well threshed 
« bim, as he deſerved, he should be very: 
much pleaſed to ſee it, „(in which. pro- 
bably he ſpoke truth.) Adams anſwered, 
« Whoever had done it, it was not his 
« profeſſion, to punish him that way; but 
« for the perſon whom he had accuſedi, 
I am a witneſs, v ſays he, - of his in- 
ij 
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4 nocence; for I had my eye on him all the 
«a While. Whoever he was, God forgive 
« him, and beſtow on him a little more 
a ſenſe as well as humanity. » The captain an- 
ſwered with a ſurly look and accent, « That 
« he hoped he did not mean to reflect on 
«. him; d— n him, he had as much 
« imanity as another, and if any man faid 
« he had not, he would convince him of his 
«. miſtake by cutting his throat. » Adams 
ſmiling , fad, , « He believed he had ſpoke 
« right by accident. v To which the captain 
returned, « What do you mean by my 
« ſpeaking right? if you was not a parſon, 
« I would not take theſe words; but your 
« gown protects you. If any man who 
« wears a {word had ſaid ſo much, I had 
« pulled him by the noſe before this. » 
Adams replied, « if he attempted any rude- 
« neſs to his perſon, he would not find 
'« any protection for himſelf in his gown; v 
and clinching his fiſt, declared « he had 
a threshed many a ſtouter man. „ The gentle - 
man did all he could to encourage this 
warlike diſpoſition in Adams, and was in 
hopes to have produced a battle : but he 
was diſappointed ; for the captain made no 
other anſwer than, « It is very well 7 
« are a parſon; » and ſo REY off a 

ed the 


bumper to old mother church, en 
diſpute. 21 
- Then the doctor, who had hitherto been 
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flent, and who was the graveſt, but moſt 


miſchievous dog of all, in a very pompous 


pooch highly applauded what Adams had 
a 


id, and as much diſcommended the behaviour 
to him. He proceeded to encomiums on the 
church and poverty; and laſtly recommended 
forgiveneſs of what had paſs d ro Adams, who 
immediately anſwered , « That every thing 
« was forgiven; » and in the warmth of 
his goodneſs he filled a bumper of ſtrong 
beer, (a liquor he preferred ro wine) and 
drank a health to the whole company, shak- 
ing the captain and the poet heartily by the 
hand, and addreſſing himſelf with great 
reſpect to the doctor; who indeed had not 
laughed outwardly at any thing that paſs d, 
as he had a perfect command of his muſcles, 
and could laugh inwardly without betraying 
the leaſt ſymptoms in his — 
doctor now began a ſecond formal ſpeech , 
in which he declaimed againſt all levity of 
converſation , and what is uſually called 
mirth. He ſaid, « There were amuſements 
« fitted for perſons of all ages and degrees, 
« from the rattle to the diſcuſſing a point of 
« philoſophy , and that men diſcovered them- 
« ſelves in nothing more than in the choice 
u of their amuſements: for, » ſays he, « as 
«it muſt greatly raiſe our expectation of 
u the future conduct in life of boys, whom 
« in their tender years we perceive inſtead 
«of taw or balls, or other _ play» 

* 
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= things, to chuſe, at their leiſure-hours; 
«to exerciſe their genius in contentions of 
« wit, learning, and ſuch like; ſo muſt it 
a inſpire one with equal contempt of a man, 
«if we should diſcover him playing at taw 
« or other childish- play. » Adams highly 
commended the doQor's opinion, and ſaid, 
u He had often wondered at ſome paſſagesia 
« ancient authors, where Scipio, Lzlius, 
« and other great men, were repreſented to 
« have paſſed many hours in amuſements of 
« the moſtrrifling kind. The doctor replied, 
« He had by him an old Greek — ; 
« where a . diverſion of Socrates was 
« recorded. v « Aye, » ſays the parſon, eagerly, 
« should be moſt infinitely — As 0 
« for the favour of peruſing it. v The doctor 
promiſed to ſend it him; and farther ſaid, 
That he believed he could deſcribe it. » «I 
« think, v ſays he, a as near as l can remember, 
« it Was this. There was a throne erected, 
« on one fide of which fat a king, and on 
à the other a queen, with their guards and 
«atrendants ranged on both ſides; to them 
« Was introduced an ambaſſador, which = 
« Socrares- always uſed to perform himſelf; 
« and when he was led up to the —_ 
« of the throne , he addreſſed himfelf to the 
a monatchs' in ſore grave ſpeech, full of 
virtue, and goodnefs , and morality, and 
a ſuch like. After which he was ſeared between 
«the king and queen, and royally enter- 
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« tained. This I think was the chief part. 
« Perhaps I may have forgot ſome particulats; 
« for it is long ſincz I read it. v ſaid, 
I: was indeed a diverſion worthy the relaxation 
of ſo great a man; and thought ſomething; 
reſembling it should be inſtituted among 
our great men ,/ inſtead. of cards and other 
idle paſtime, in which he was informed, 
they trifled away too much of their lives. 
He added, The Chriſtian religion was a 
nobler ſubject for theſe ſpeeches than any 
Socrates could have invented. The gentleman 
of the houfe approved what Mr faid , 
and declated "He was reſolved to perform. 
the ceremony this very evening. To which 
the doctor objected, as no one was. prepared 
with a ſpeech: « unleſs, » faid he, (turning 
to Adams with a gravity of countenance 
which would have deceived a more knowing 
man) „ * you have a ſermon about you, 
« Doctor. Sir, » ſays Adams, al never 
« travel without one, for fear of what may 
« happen. >» He was eaſily prevailed. on by 
his worthiy friend, as he now called the doctor, 
to undertake; the part of the ambaſſador, fo 
that the gentleman ſent immediate orders to 
have the throne erected; which was performed 
before they had drank two bottles: and perhaps 
the reader will hereafter have no great reaſon 
to admire the nimbleneſs of the ſervants. 
Indeed, to confeſs the truth, the throne was. 
no more than this; there was a great tub of 
L. 
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water provided, on each fide of which were 
=m_ two ſtools raiſed higher than the ſur- 
ce of the tub, and over the whole was 
laid a blanket; on theſe ſtools were placed 
the king and queen, namely , the maſter 
of the houſe, and the captain. And now the 
ambaſſador was introduced, between the 
— and the doctor, Who, having read his 
ermon, to the great entertainment of all 
rn; was led up to his place, and ſeated 
tween their majeſties. They immediately 
roſe up, W hen the blanket, wanting its ſupports 
at either end, gave way, and ſouſed — 
over head and ears in the water: the captain 
made his eſcape, but unluckily the gentleman 
himſelf not being as nimble as he ought, 
Adams caught hold of him before he deſcended 
From his — and pulled him in With 
him, to the entire ſecret ſatisfaction of all 
the company. Adams, after ducking the 
ſquire twice or thrice, leapt out of che tub, 
and looked sharp for the — whom he 
would certainly (have conveyed to the ſame 
place of honour ; but he had wiſely with- 
drawn: he then ſearched for his crab-ſtick , 
and having found that, as well as his fellow- 
travellers , he declared he would not ſtay a 
moment longer in ſuch a houſe. He then 
departed , without raking leave of his hoſt, 
whom he had exacted a more ſevere revenge 
on than he intended: for as he did not uſe 


ſufficient care to dry himſelf in time, he 
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caught a cold by the accident, which threw 
him into a fever that had like to have coſt 
him his life. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Which ſome readers will think too short I 
and others too long, 


A vans, and Joſeph , who was no leſs 
enraged than his friend at the treatment he 
met with, went out with their ſticks in their 
hands, and carried off Fanny , notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of the ſervants , who did all, 
without proceeding to violence, in their 
power to detain them. They walked as faſt 
as they could, not ſo much from any 
apprehenſion of being purſued, as that Mr 
Adams might, by exerciſe , prevent any 
harm from the water. The gentleman', who/ 
had given ſuch orders to his ſervants coneeru 
ing Fanny, that he did not in the leaſt 


fear her getting away, no ſooner heard that 


she was gone, than he. began to rave , and 
immediately diſpatched ſeveral with orders, 
either to bring her back, or never return. 
The poet, the player, and all but the 
dancing-maſter * octor, went on this 
errand. a 
The night was very dark, in which our 
friends began their journey; rer they” 
vj 
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made ſuch expedition that they ſoon arrived 


at an inn, which was at ſeven miles diſtance, 
Here they unanimouſly conſented to paſs the «tt 


tram, Mr Adams being now as dry as an 
he was before he had ſet out on his embaſſy. at 
_ This inn, which indeed we might call an « \ 
= alehouſe, had not the words, the New Inn, «] 

been writ on the ſign, afforded them no 600 


better proviſion than bread and cheeſe, and « 
ale; on which, however, they made a very 
comfortable meal; for hunger is better than 
a French cook. 

They had no ſooner ſupped , than Adams, 
returning thanks to the Almighty for his 
food , perm) he had eat his homely: 
commons with much greater ſatisfaction than 

his ſplendid dinner, and expreſſed great 
contempt for the folly, of mankind, who 
ſacrificed their hopes of heaven to the acqui- 
ſition of vaſt wealth; ſince ſo much comfort 
Was. to be found in the humbleſt fate and 
the loweſt, proviſion. 4 Very true, Sir, v 
ſays a grave man, who far ſmoaking his 
pipe by the fire, and who was a traveller 
as well as himſelf; a I bave often been 
« as much ſheptiſed as you are, when conſider 
« the value Which mankind in general ſer 
a on riches; ſince every day's experience 
« chews. us how little is their power; for 
a what indeed truly deſirable can they beſtow 
u on us? Canthey gave beauty tothe deformed, 
o ſtrangth to the weak, or health to the; 
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«infirm? Surely if chey could, we should 
« not ſee ſo many i!l-favoured faces hauntin 

« the aſſemblies of the great, nor would ſuch 
« numbers of feeble wretches languish in 
« their coaches and palaces, No, not the 
« wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe any 
« paint to dreſs pale uglineſs in the bloom 
« of that young maiden, nor any drugs to 
« equip diſeaſe with the vigour of that 
« young man, Do not riches bring us ſolicitude 
« inſtead of reſt , envy inſtead of affection, 
« and danger inſtead of ſafety? Can they 
« prolong Noir own poſſeſſion, or lengthen 
« his days who enjoys them? So far otherwiſe; 
« that the ſloth, the luxury, the care which 
« attend them, shorten the lives of millions, 
«and bring them with pain and miſery to 
« an untimely grave. Where then is their 
« value, if they can neither embellish or 
« ſtrengthen our forms, ſweeten or prolong 
« our lives? Again—Can _ adorn the 
« mind more than the body? Do they not 
« rather ſwell the heart with vanity, puff 
« up the cheeks with pride, shut our ears 
« to every call of virtue, and our bowels to 
« every motive of compaſſion ! » Give me 
« your hand, brother, » ſaid Adams in 2 
rapture; «for I ſuppoſe you area cler 

« No truly, » anſwered the other; ( indeed 
he was a prieſt of the church of Rome; 
but thoſe who underſtand our laws, will not 
wonder he was not over-ready to own it.) 
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« Whatever you are, » cties Adams, « you 
« have ſpoken my ſentiments : I believe | 
« have preached every ſyllable of your ſpeech 
« twenty times over : for it hath always appear- 
« ed to me eaſier for a cable rope ( which, 
« by the way, is the true rendering of that 
«word we have tranſlated Camel ) to go 
«through the eye of a needle, than for a 
«rich man to get into the kingdom of 
« heaven. „ « That, Sir, » ſaid the other, 
« will be eaſily granted you by divines, and 
a is deplorably true: but as the · proſpect of 
« our good at a diſtance doth not fo forcibly 
« affect us, it might be of ſome ſervice to 
« mankind to be made thoroughly ſenſible, 
which I think they might be with very 
« little ſerious attention, So even the bleſ. 
« {ings of this world are not to be purchaſed 
« With riches. A doctrine, in my opinion, 
« not only - 0.25 9m but , if I may 
« ſo ſay , mathematically demonſtrable ; and 
a which I have been always fo perfectly 
« convinced of , that I have a contempt for 
« nothing ſo much as for gold. » Adams 
now began a long diſcourſe ; but as moſt 
which he ſaid occurs among many authors 
who have treated this ſubject, I shalt omir 
inſerting it. During its continuance Joſeph 
and Fanny retired to reſt , and the hoſt 
bkewiſfe left the room. When the English 
parſon had concluded, the Romish reſumed 


the diſcourſe , which he continued with 
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great bitterneſs and invective; and at laſt 
ended, by defiring Adams to lend him 
eighteen pence to pay his reckoning ; pro- 
_— „if he never paid him, he might 


be aſſured of his prayers. The good man 
Jar anſwered , that eighteen pence would be too 
20 little to carry him any very long journey; 
4 that he had half a guinea in his pocket, 
of which he would divide with him. He then 


. fell to ſearching his pockets, but could find 
d no money : for indeed the company with 
f whom he dined, had paſt one jeſt upon him 
which we did not then enumerate , and had 
picked his pocket of all that treaſure which 
he had fo oftentatiouſly produced. 

« Ble(s me, v cried adams, «I have certain- 
«ly loſt it; I can never have ſpent it. Sir, 
«as I am a Chriſtian, I had a whole half 
— in my pocket this morning, and 
« have not now a ſingle halfpenny of it 
«left, Sure the devil muſt have taken it 
«from me.» « Sir, » anſwered the prieſt 
ſmiling, « You need make no excuſes ; if 
0 — are not willing to lend me the money, 
« Iam contented. » « Sir, „ cries Adams, « if 
« I had the greateſt ſum in the world; aye, 
« if I had ten pounds about me, I would 
« beſtow it all to reſcue any Chriſtian from 
« diſtreſs. I am more vexed at my loſs on 
« your account than my own. Was ever any 
« thing ſo unlucky ? becauſe I have no money 


ain my pocket, I hall be ſuſpected to be 
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« no Chriſtian. » « am more unlucky , » 
quoth the other, « if you are as generous 
« as you ſay: for really a crown would have 
« made me happy, and conveyed me in 
u plenty to the place I am going, which is 
« not above twenty. miles off, and where I 
a can arrive by to-morrow night, I affure 
a = Iam not accuſtomed to travel pennyleſs, 
al am but juſt arrived in England; and 
a we were forced by a ſtorm in our paſſage 
« to throw all we had over-board. I don't 
« ſuſpect but this fellow will take my word 
« for the trifle I owe him; but I hate to 
u appear ſo mean to confeſs myſelf withour 
« a Shilling to ſuch people: for theſe, and 
« indeed too many others, know little 
« difference in their eſtimation between a 
« beggar and a thief. » However, he thought 
ke rats deal better with the hoſt chat 
evening than the next morning; he therefore 
reſolved to ſer out immediately, notwithſtand- 
ing the darkneſs ; and, accordingly, as ſoon 
as the hoſt returned, he communicated to 
him the ſituation of his affairs; upon which 
the hoſt ſcratching his head, anſwered, 
« Why, I do not know, maſter, if it be ſo, 
« and yon have no money, I muſttruſt, think, 
« though I had rather always have ready 
« money if I could; but, marry, you look 
« like ſo honeſt a gentleman , that I don't 
« fear your peying. me', if it was twenty” 
u times as much, v The prieſt made no reply, 


1 
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but taking leave of him and Adams as faſt 
as he could, not without confuſion , and 
perhaps with ſome diſtruſt of Adams's 
ſincerity , departed. 

He was no ſooner gone than the hoſt 
fell a-shaking his head, and declared, if 
he had ſuſpected the fellow had no money, 
he would not have drawn him a ſingle drop 
of drink; ſaying , he deſpaired of ever ſeeing 
bis face again; for that he looked like a 
— rogue, « Rabbit the fellow, » 
cries he, al thought by his talking ſo much 
« about riches , that he had a hundred pounds 
«at leaſt in his pocket. » Adams chid him 
for his ſuſpicions, which he ſaid were not 
becoming a Chriſtian ; and then, without 
reflecting on his loſs, or conſidering how 
he himſelf should depart in the morning , 
he retired to a very homely bed, as his 
companions had 4 however, health 
and fatigue gave them a ſweeter repoſe 
than is often in the power of velvet and 
down to beſtow. 


CHAP. I X, 


Containing as ſurpriſing and bloody adventures 
as can be found in this, or perhaps any other 
authentic hiſtory. | 


Ir was almoſt morning, when Joſeph 
Andrews, whole eyes the thoughts of his 


g n 
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from one ofthe ſervants of the Squire's houſe, 


„ — 
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dear Fanny had opened, as he lay fondly 


meditating on that lovely creature, heard x 
violent knocking at the door over which he 
lay. He preſently jumped out of bed, and 
opening the window , was asked if there 
were no travellers in the houſe ; and preſently, 
by another voice, if two men — a young 
woman had not taken up there their lodging 
that night. Though he knew not the voices, 
he began to entertain a ſuſpicion of the truth; 
for indeed he had received ſome information 


of his deſign; and anſwered in the negative. 
One of the ſervants who knew the hoſt 
well, called out to him by his name, juſt as 
he had opened another window, and ask- 
ed him the ſame queſtion ; to which he an- 
ſwered inthe affirmative. O ho! ſaid another ; 
have we found you? and ordered the hoſt 
to come down and .open his door. Fanny, 
who was as wakeful as Joſeph, no ſooner 
heard all this, than she leaped from her 
bed, and haſtily putting on * gown and 
petticoats, ran as faſt as poſſible to Joſeph's 
room, who then was almoſt dreſs'd : he 
immediately let her in, and embracing her 
with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, bid her 
fear nothing, fe that he would die in her 


defence. «ls that a reaſon why I should not 


« fear, v {aid she, « when I should loſe what 
« is dearer to me than the whole world? » 


Joſeph then kiſſing her hand, ſaid, He 
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could almoſt thank the occaſion which had 


extorted from her a tenderneſs she would 
never indulge him with before. He then 
ran and waked his bed-fellow Adams, who 
was yet faſt aſleep, notwithſtanding many 
calls from Joſeph ; but was no ſooner made 
ſenſible of their danger, than he leaped 
from his bed, without conſidering the preſence 
of Fanny, who haſtily turned her Ace from 
him, and enjoyed a double benefit from the 
dark, Which, as it would have prevented 
any offence to an innocence leſs pure, or 
a modeſty leſs delicate, fo it concealed even 
thoſe blushes which were raiſed in her. 
Adams had ſoon put on all his clothes 
but his breeches, which in the hurry he 
forgot; however, they were pretty well 
ſupplied by the length of his other garments : 
and now the — —— being opened, the 
captain, the poet, the player, and three 
ſervants came 1n. The captain told the hoſt, 
that two fellows who were in his houſe had 
run away with a young woman, and deſired 
to know in which room she lay. The hoſt, 
who preſently believed the ſtory, directed 
them, and inſtantly the captain and poet, 
juſtling one another, ran up. The poet, 
who was the nimbleſt, entering the chamber 
firſt, ſearched the bed, and every other 
part, but to no purpoſe; the bird was flown, 
as the impatient — who might otherwiſe 


have been in pain for ber, was before advertiſ- 
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ed. They then wr Tvcy where the men lay; {Wv! 


and were approaching the chamber, when cb. 
Joſeph roared out in a loud voice, that he W v' 
would shoot the firſt man who offered to c 
attack the door. The captain inquired what WM bi 
fire-arms they had; to which the hoſt anſwer- ¶ b 
ed, he believed they had none; nay , he 
was almoſt convinced of it: for he had heard 
one ask the other in the evening, what 
they should have done if they had been 
overtaken when they had no arms? to which 
the other anſwered , they would have de- 
fended themſelves with their ſticks as long 
as they were able, and God would aſſiſt a 
juſt cauſe. This ſatisfied the captain, bur not 
tne poet, who prudently retreated down 
ſtairs , ſaying , it was his buſineſs to record 
great actions, and not to do them. The 
captain was no ſooner well fatisfied that 
there were nofire-arms, than biddin defiance 
to 97 N „and (wearing he foved the 
ſmell of it, he ordered the ſervants to follow 
bim, and marching boldly up, immediately 
attempted to force the door, which the 
ſervants. ſoon helped him to accomplish. 
When it was opened, they diſcovered the 
enemy drawn up three deep, Adams in the 
tront, and Fanny in the rear. The captain 
told Adams, that if they would go all back 
to the houſe again, they should be civilly 
treated; but unleſs they conſented, he had 


orders to catry the young lady with him, 
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whom there was great reaſon to believe 
they had ſtolen from her parents; for not- 
wichſtanding her diſguiſe, her air, which she 
could not conceal , ſufficiently diſcovered her 
birth to be infinitely ſuperior to theirs. Fanny 
burſting into tears, ſolemaly aſſured him he 
was miſtaken; that she was a poor helpleſs 
foundling, and had no relation in the world 
which she knew of; and throwing herſelf 
on her knees, begged that he would not 
attempt to take her from her friends, who , 
she was convinced, would die before they 
would loſe her; which Adams confirmed with 
words not far from amounting to an oaths 
The captain ſwore he had no leiſure to talk, 
and bidding them thank themſelves for 
what happened, he ordered the ſervants to 
fall on, at the ſame time endeayouring to 
als by Adams, in order to lay hold on 
anny; but the parſon interrupting him, 
received a blow from one of them, which , 
without conſidering whence it came, he 
returned to the captain, and gave him fo 
dexterous a knock in that E of the ſtomach 
which is vulgarly called the pit, that he 
ſtaggered ſome ,paces backwards. The 
captain, who was not accuſtomed to this 
kind of play, and who wiſely apprehended 
the conſequence of ſuch another blow, two 
of them ſeeming to him equal to a thruſt 
through the body, drew forth his hanger 
as Adams approached him, and was levelling ' 
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a blow at his head, which would probably 
have filenced the preacher for ever, had 
not Joſeph in that inſtant lifred up a certain 
huge ſtone-por of the chamber with one 
hand, which fix beaus could not have lifted 
with both, and diſcharged it, together with 
the contents, full in the ' captain's face The 
uplifted hanger dropped from his hand, and 
he fell proſtrate on the floor with a lumpisb 
noiſe, and his halfpence rattled in his pocket: 
the red liquor which his veins contained, and 
the white liquor which the pot contained, 
ran in one r wor down his face and his 
clothes. Nor had Adams quite eſcaped, ſome 
of the water having in its paſſage shed its 
honours on his head , and be to trickle 
down the wrinkles or rather turrows of his 
cheeks ; when one of the ſervants ſnatching a 
mop out of a pail of water which had already 
done its duty in washing the houſe, pushed it 
in the parſon's face; yet could not he bear him 
down; for the parſon wreſting the mop from 
the fellow with one hand, with the other 
brought his enemy as low as the earth, having 
given him a ſtroke over that part of the face, 
where, in ſome men of pleaſure, the natural 
and artificial noſes are conjoined. 

Hitherto Fortune ſeemed to incline the 
victory on the travellers' fide, when, accordin 
to her cuſtom, she began to she the bcklenel 
of her diſpoſition: for now the hoſt entering 


the field, or rather the chamber of batile, 
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few directly at Joſeph , and darting his head 
into his ſtomach, ( for he was a ſtout fellow , 
and an expert boxer), almoſt ſtaggered him; 
but Joſeph ſtepping one leg back, did with 
kis left hand ſo chuck him under the chin 
that he reeled. The youth was purſuing his 
ow with his right hand, when he received 
from one of the fervants ſuch a ſtroke with 
a cudgel on his temples , that it inſtantly 
deprived him of ſenſe, and he meaſured 
his length on the ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and 
Adams was coming to the aſſiſtance of Joſeph, 
but the two ſerving men and the hoſt now 
fell on him, and ſoon ſubdued him, though 
he fought like a madman , and looked fo 
black with the impreſſions he had received 
from the mop , that Don Quixote would 
certajnly have taken him for an inchanted 
Moor. Bur now follows the moſt tragical part; 
for the captain was riſen again, and ſeeing 
Joſeph on the floor, and Adams ſecured , 
he inſtantly laid hold on Fanny, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the poet and player, who 
hearing the battle was over, were now come 
up, dragged her, crying and tearing her 
hair, from the ſight of her Joſeph, and with 
a perfect deafneſs to all her entreaties, carried 
her down ſtairs by violence, and faſtened her 
on the player's horſe, and the captain mount- 
ing his own, and leading that on which 


this poor miſerable wretch was, departed 
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without any more conſideration of her cries 
than a butcher hath of thoſe of a lamb; for 
indeed his thoughts were entertained. only 
with the degree of favour which he 
promiſed himſelf from the Squire on the 
ſucceſs of this adventure. 

The ſervants, who were ordered to ſecure 
Adams and Joſeph as ſafe as poſſible , that 
the Squire might receive no interruption to 
bis deſign on poor Fanny, immediately, by 
the poet's advice, tied Adams to one of the 
bed-poſts, as they did Joſeph on the other 
fide, as ſoon as they could bring him to 
himſelf; and then leaving them together, 
back to back, and deſiring the hoſt not to 
ſet them at liberty, nor to go near them 
till he had further orders, Son departed 
towards their maſter ; but happened to take 
a different road from that which the captain 
had fallen into. 


CHAP. x. 


A diſcourſe between the poet and the player; 
of no other uſe in this hiſtory, but to 
divert the reader. 


Brrokk we proceed 2 farther in 
- this tragedy, we shall leave Mr Joſeph and 


Mr Adams to themſelves, and imitate the 
wile conductors of the ſtage ; who, in Ho 
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midſt ot a grave action, entertain you with 
ſome excellent piece of ſatire or humour 
called a dance. Which piece indeed is there- 
fore danced , and not ſpoke, as it is delivered 
to the audience by perſons whoſe thinking 
faculty is by moſt people held to lie in their 
heels; and to whom, as well as heroes, who 
think with their hands , nature hath only 
given heads for the ſake of conformity, and, 
as they are of uſe in dancing, to hang their 
"The poet , addreſſing the p ded 

he poet , eſſin ayer, proceede 
thus: _ I was fa — n been 
at this diſcourſe all the time of the engage - 
ment above ſtairs), « the reaſon you have 
« no good new plays is evident; it is from 
« your diſcouragement of authors, Gentle- 
« men will not write, Sir, they will not 
« write without the expectation of fame or 
« profit, or, perhaps, both. Plays are like 
« trees, Which will not grow without 
« nourishment; but, like mushrooms, they 
shoot up ſpontaneouſly, as it were, in 2 
« rich ſoil. The Muſes, like vines , may be 
« . but not with a hatchet. The town, 
« like a peevish child, knows not what it 
« defires, and is always beſt pleaſed with 
« a rattle. A farce writer hath indeed ſome 
« chance for ſucceſs; but they have loſt all 
« taſte for the ſublime. Though I believe one 


a reaſon of their depravity is the badneſs 


« of the actors. If a man writes like an 
Vor. IL 
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« angel, Sir, thoſe fellow s know not how 
a to give a ſentiment utterance. » « Not ſo 
« faſt, » ſays the player, « the modern ac- 

« tors are as good at leaſt as their authors, 

4 nay, they come nearer their illuſtrious 

« predeceſſors, and I expect a Booth on 

« the rage again, ſooner than a Shakeſpeare 

« or an Otway: and indeed, I may turn your 

u obſervation againſt you, and with truth 

« ſay, that the reaſon no authorsareencourag- 

6c 4 „is, becauſe we have no good new 

« plays. v ul have not affirmed the contrary, v 
faid the poer ; « but I am ſurpriſed you grow 
«40 warm; you cannot imagine yourſelf 
« intereſted in this diſpute; I hope you 
« have a better opinion of my taſte, t 

« to apprehend I 333 at yourſelf. No, 
« Sir , if we had fix ſuch actors as you, we 
« Should ſoon rival the Bettertons and Sand- 
* « fords of former times; for, without a 
« compliment to you, I think it impoſſible 
« for any one to have excelled you in moſt 
« of your parts. Nay , it is a folemn truth, 
« — I bave heard many, and all great judges 
« expreſs as much; and you will pardon me 
a if I tell you, I think every time I have ſeen 
« you lately, you have conſtantly acquired 
a {ome new excellence, like a ſnow-ball. You 
« have deceived me in my eſtimation of 
a perfection, and have outdone what I thought 
« inimitable, » « You are as little intereſted, „ 


anſwered the player, « in what I have faid 
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« of other poets; for dn me if there are 
« not many ſtrokes, aye, whole ſcenes, in 
« your laſt tragedy, Which, at leaſt, equal 
« Shakeſpeare. There is a delicacy of ſenti- 
« ment, a dignity of expreſſion in it, which, 
«I will own, many of our gentlemen did 
« not do adequate juſtice to. To confeſs the 
« truth, they ate bad enough, and I pity an 
« author who is preſent at the murder 
« his works. »—«Nay, it is but ſeldom that ie 
« can happen, » returned the poet; «the 
« works of moſt modern authors, like dedd- 
a born children, cannot be murdered. It is 
« ſuch wretched , half-begotren , half-wrir , 
« lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs , low, groveling ſtuff 

« that I almoſt pity the actor who is obliged 
u to get it by beart, which muſt be almoſt 
« as difficult to remember, as words in a 
« language you do not underſtand. » «I am 
a ſure, » (aid the player, « if the ſentences 
« have little meaning when they are writ, 
« when they are ſpoken they have leſs. I 
« know ſcarce one who ever lays an emphaſis 
« right, and much leſs adapts his action to his 
« character. I have (een a tender lover in an 
u attitude of fighting with his miſtreſs and 
« a brave hero ſuing to his enemy with his 
« {word in his hand. —I don't care to abuſe 
« my profeſſion , but rot me if, in my heart, 
« | am not inclined to che poet's fide, »'« It 
a is rather generous in you than juſt, v ſaid 
the poet; « and though. I hate - ſpeak ill 

* 
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« of any perſon's production, nay, I never 
do it, nor will but yet, to do juſtice to 
« the actors, what could Booth or Betterton 
« have made of ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's 
« Mariamne, Frowd's Philotas , or Mallet's 
« Eurydice, or thoſe low, dirty, laſt dying 
a ſpeeches, which a fellow in the city or 
« Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, what was 
«his name, called Tragedies » — « Very 
« well ,» ſays the player, « and pray, what 
e do you think of fuch fellows Kay; 5 and 
« Delane, orthat face-making, puppy, young 
« Cibber, that ill-look'd dog Mackih , or 
« that ſaucy flut Mrs Clive > What work 
« would they make with your Shakeſpeares, 
« Otways , and Lees? How. would thoſe 
« harmonious lines of the laſt come from 


« their rongues ? 


No more ; for I diſdain 

All pomp when thou art by far be the noiſe 

« Of kings and crowns from us , whoſe gentle ſouls 

Our kinder Fates have ſteer d another way. 

« Free as che foreſt birds we'll pair together, 

« Without rememb ring who our fathers were ; 

« Fly to the arbours , grots , and flow'ry meads , 
© There in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſouls , 
_ « Together drink the cryſtal of the ſtream , 
Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn yields, 
And when the golden evening calls us home, 
. in ic our downy neſts , and ſleep till morn, 
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« Or how would this diſdain of Otway? 


« Who'd be that foolith , ſordid thing, call'd man'? 


« Hold, hold, hold, » ſald the poet, « do 
« repeat that tender ſpeech in the third act of 
« my play which you made ſuch a figure in. v 
«I would willingly , » faid the player, 
« but I have forgot it. » — « Aye, you was 
« not quite perfect enough in it when you 
« played it, » cries the poet, « or you would 
« have had ſuch an applauſe as was never 
« given on the ſtage ; an applauſe I was 
a extremely concerned fot your loſing. v 
« Sure, v ' the player, « if I remember, 
« that was hiſs d more than any paſſage in 
« the whole play. » —« Aye, your 2 
« it was hiſs d, » ſaid the poet. « My ſpeaking 
« it ! » (aid the player. — « I mean your not 
« ſpeaking it, » ſaid the poet. « You was out, 
« and then they hifs'd. v—« They hiſs d, and 
« then I was out, if I remember, » anſwered 
the player; « and I muſt ſay this for myſelf, 
« that the whole audience allow'd I did your 
« part juſtice : ſo don't lay the damnation of 
« your play to my account. » «I don't know 
« what you mean by damnation, » replied 
the poet. « Why, you know it was acted 
« but oue night, » cried the player. « No,» 
ſaid the poet, « you and the whole town 
« were enemies; the pit were all my enemies, 
u fellows that would cut my —_ „if the 
ij | 


* 


à our lives. v 
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« fear of hanging did not reſtrain them. All 
« tailors, Sir, all tailors. v — « Why should 
« the tailors be ſo angry with you? » cries 
the player. «I ſuppoſe you dont employ ſo 
« many in making your clothes. » « admit 
« your jeſt, » anſwered the poet; « but you 
« remember the affair as well as myſelf ; you 
« know there was a party in the pit and 
« upper gallery would not ſuffer it to be given 
u out again; though much, aye , infinitely the 
« majority , all the boxes in particular, were 
a deſirous of it; nay , moſt of the ladies ſwore 
u they never would come to the houſe till it 
« was ated again. — Indeed, I muſt own 
« their policy was good, in not * it 
« be given out a ſecond time; for the taſeals 
« knew, if it had gone a ſecond night, it 
« would have run fifty: for if ever there was 
u diſtreſs in a e am not fond of 
« my own performanoe; but if I should tell 
« you what the beſt judges ſaid of it — Nor 
« was it entirely owing to my enemies 
a ncither, that it did not ſucceed on the ſtage 
« as well as it hath fince among the polite 
« readers; for you can't ſay it had juſtice 
« done it by the performers. » — « I think, » 
anſwered the layer, « the performers did 
« the diſtreſs of i juſtice : for I am ſure we 
« were in diſtreſs enough , who were pelted 
« With oranges all the laſt act; we all ima- 
a gined it would have been the laſt act of 


— 
* 
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The poet, whoſe fury was now raiſed, 
had juſt attempted to anſwer , when they 
were interrupted, and an end put to their 
diſcourſe by an accident; which, if the reader 
is impatient to know, he muſt skip over the 
next chapter, which is a fort of counterpart 
to this, and contains ſome of the beſt and 
graveſt matters in the- whole book , being 
a diſcourſe between parſon Abrabam Adams 
and Mr Joſeph Andrews. 


CHAP. XI. 


Containing the exhortations of Parſon Adams 
to his. friend in affliction ; calculated for 
the inſtrucion and improvement of the 
reader. 


oSPPH no ſooner came perfectly to him- 
elf, than perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he 
bewailed her loſs with groans , which would 
have pierced any heart but thoſe 'which are 
poſleſſed by ſome people, and are made 
of a certain compoſition , not unlike flint 
in its hardneſs, and other properties; for 
you may ſtrike fire from them, which will 
dart through the eyes, but they can never 
diſtil one . of water the ſame way. His 
own, poor youth, was of a ſofter com- 
poſition; and , at thoſe words, « O 
« dear Fanny! O my love 1 2 1 never, 

iy 
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« never ſee thee more? v his eyes overflow. 
ed with tears, which would have become 
any thing but a hero. In a word, his\deſpair 
was more eaſy to be conceived than related 

Mr Adams, after many groans , fitting 
with his back to Joſeph, began thus in a 
ſorrow ful tone: « You cannot V my 
« good child, that I entirely blame theſe firſt 
« agonies of your gricf; tor when misfor- 
« tunes attack us by ſurpriſe, it muit require 
« infinitely more learning than you are maſter 
« of to reſiſt them; but it is the buſineſs 
« of a man and a Chriſtian, to ſummon 
« reaſon as quickly as he can to his aid, 
« and she will preſently teach him patience 
« and ſubmiſſion. Be comforted, therefore, 
child, I ſay, be comforted. It is true you 
à have loſt the prettieſt, kindeſt, lovelieſt , 
« ſweeteſt young woman, one with whom 
0 wa might have expected to have lived in 
« happineſs, virtue and innocence; by whom 
« you might have promiſed yourſelf many little 
« darlings, who would have been the delight 
« of your youth, and the comfort of your 
« age, You bave not only loſt her, but — 
« reaſon to fear the utmoſt violence which 
« luſt and power can inflit upon her. Now, 
« indeed, you may eaſily raiſe ideas of horror, 
« which might drive you to deſpair. »—« O, 
« I shall run mad, » cries Joſeph, « O that 1 
« could but command my hands to, tear my 
eyes out, and my flesh oft, » — « If you 
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« would uſe them to ſuch purpoſes, I am 
« glad you can't, » anſwered Adams. « I have 
« fared your misfortune as ſtrong as I poſ- - 
« ſibly can; but, on the other fide, you 
« are to conſider you are a Chriſtian ; that 
« no accident happens to us without the 
« divine permiſſion, and that it is the duty 
« of a man and a Chriſtian to ſubmit. We 
« did not make ourſelves; but the ſame 
« power Which made us, rules over us, 
« and we are abſolutely at his diſpoſal; he 
« may do with us what he pleaſes, nor 
« have we any right to complain. A ſe- 
« cond reaſon againſt our complaint is our 
« ignorance ;z for as we know not future 
u events, ſo neither can we tell to what 
« purpoſe any accident tends; and that which 
« at firſt threatens us with evil, may, in 
« the end, produce our good. I should indeed 
« have ſaid our ignorance is twofold, ( bur 
« have not at preſent time to divide 
« properly): for as we know not to what 
« purpoſe any event is ultimately directed, 
« ſo neither can we affirm from what cauſe 
« it originally ſprung. You are a man, 
and conſequently a ſinner; and this may 
« be a punishment to you for your ſins; 
« indeed in this ſenſe it may be eſteemed 
« 25 a good, yea, as the greateſt good, 
« which ſatisfies the anger of heaven, an 

« averts that wrath which cannot continue 


« without our deſtruction. ys our 
* 


a to my arms, that they shall again incloſe 
à that lovely creature, with all her ſweetneſs, 
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« impotency of r ourſelves, de- 
monſtrates the folly abſurdity of our 
« complaints : for whom do we reſiſt ? or 
« againſt whom do we complain, but a 
« power, from whoſe shafts no armour can 
« guard us, no ſpeed can fly; a power 
« which leaves us no hope but in ſub- 
« miſſion? »—«OQO Sir, » cried Joſeph, « all 
« this is very true, and very fine, and 1 
« could hear you all day, if 1 was not ſo 
« grieved at heart as now I am, » « Would 
u you take phyſic, » ſays Adams, « when you 
« are well, and refuſe it when you are ſick? 
«Is not comfort to be adminiſtred to the 
u afflicted , and not to thoſe who rejoice , or 
« thoſe who are at caſe?» — O you have 
« not ſpoken one word of comfort to me 
«yet, » returned Joſeph. « No! » cries 
Adams, « What am I then doing? what can I 
« ſay to comfort you ?» — «© tell me, » 
cries Joſeph, « that Fanny will eſcape back 


«all her untainted innocence about her, » — 
« Why, perhaps you may, » cries Adams; 
« but I can't promiſe you what's to come. 
« You muſt with perfect reſignation wait the 
« event; if she be reſtored to you again, it 
« is your duty to be thankful , and fo it is, if 
che be not. Joſeph , if you are wiſe, and 
« truly know your own intereſt, you will 


a peaceably and quietly ſubmit to all the diſpen+ 
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u ſations of Providence, being thoroughly 


« aſſured, that all the misfortunes , how great 
« ſoever, Which happen to the righteous , 
« happen to them tor their own good; — 
« Nay , it is not your intereſt only, but your 
« duty to abſtain from immoderate grief; 
a which if you indulge, you are not worthy 
« the name of a Chriſtian. » He ſpoke 
theſe laſt words with an accent a little ſeverer 
than uſual; upon which Joſeph begged bim 
not to be angry, ſaying , he miſtook him, 
if he chought he denied it was his duty; for 
he had known that long ago. What ſigniſies 
« knowing your duty , if you do not perform 
« it? » anſwered Adams. « Your knowledge 
« increaſes your = — O Joſeph, I never 
« thought ou had this ſtubbornneſs in your 
« mind. » Joſeph replied, He fancied he 
miſunderſtood him , « which, I aſſure you, » 
ſays he, «youdo, if you imagine I endeavour 
« to grieve; upon my ſoul I dont. v Adams 
rebuked him for ſwearing , and then pro- 
ceeded to enlarge on the folly of grief, 
telling him, all the wiſe men and philoſo- 
phers, even among the heathens, had written 
againſt it , quoting ſeveral pallages from 
Seneca, and the Conſolation, which, though 
it was not Cicero's, was, he ſaid, as good 
almoſt as any of his works ; and concluded all 
by hinting, that immodetate grief, in this 
caſe , might incenſe that power which alone 
could es him his Fanny. ra 
* 
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or indeed rather the idea which it raiſed of 
the reſtoration of his miſtreſs, had more 
effect than all which the parſon had faid 
before, and for a moment abared his _ 
but when his fears ſufficiently ſer before his 
eyes the danger that poor creature was in, his 
grief returned again with repeated violence, 
nor could Adams in the leaſt aſſe age it; 
though it may be doubred in his behalf, 
whether Socrates himſelf could have prevailed 
any better. 
They remained ſome time in filence ; and 
oans and fighs iſſued from them both; at 
f — Joſeph burſt out in the following 


ſoliloquy: 


Tes, I will bear my ſorrows like a man, 
But I muft alſo feel them as a man. 

I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
And were moſt dear to me. 


Adams asked him what ſtuff that was he 
repeated ?— To which he anſwered, they 
were ſome lines he had gotten by heart out 
of a play—« Aye , there is nothing but 
« heatheniſm to be learned from plays, » 
replied he —«I never heard of any plays 
« fit for a Chriſtian to read, but Cato, and 
the Conſcious Lovers; and I muſt own, 
« in the latter, there are ſome things almoſt 
« ſolemn enough for a ſermon.» But we 


1 
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Shall now leave them a little, and enquire 
after the ſubject of their converſation. 


CHAP. XII. 


More adventures , which we hope will as 
much pleaſe as ſurpriſe the reader. 


NEITHER the facetious dialogue which 
paſſed between the poet and the player, nor 
the grave and truly ſolemn diſcourſe of Mr 
Adams, will, we conceive, make the reader 
ſufficient amends for the anxiety which he 
muſt have felt on the account of poor Fanny, 
vhom ve left in ſodeplorable a condition. We 
Shall therefore now proceed to the relation 
of what happened to that beautiful and inno- 
cent virgin, after she fell into the wicked 
hands of the captain. 

The man of war having conveyed his 
charming prize out of the inn a little before 
day, made the utmoſt expedition in his 

wer towards the Squire's houſe , where 
this delicate creature was to be offered up 
a ſacrifice to the luſt of a ravisher. He was 
not only deaf to all her bewailings and 
entreaties on the road, but accoſted her ears 
with impurities , which , having been never 
before accuſtomed to them, she happily for 
herſelf very little underſtood. Ar laſt he 
changed his note, and attewpted to ſooth and 
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mollify her, by ſetting forth the ſplendor and 
| luxury which would be her fortune with 
a man who would have the inclination, 
and power too, to give her whatever her 
utmoſt wishes could deſire; and told her 
he doubted not but she would ſoon look 
kinder upon him, as the inſtrament of her 
— , and deſpiſe that pitiful fellow, Ml © 
whom her ignorance only could make her 
fond of. She anſwered, she knew not 
whom he meant; she never was fond of 
any pitiful fellow, « Are you affronted, 
% Madam, » ſays he, « at my calling him 
« ſo ? but what better can be ſaid of one 
« in livery, notwithſtanding your fond- 
« nels for him ? » She returned, that she 
did not underſtand him , that the man 
had been her fellow-ſervant, and, she believ- 
ed, was as honeſt a creature as any alive; 
but as to her fondneſs for men -u] warrant 
« ye, » cries the captain, « we shall find 
« means to perſuade you to be fond; and 
« I adviſe you to yield to gentle ones; for 
« you may be afſured that it is not in your 
« power, by any ſtruggles whatever, to 
« 9 your virginity two hours longer. 
« It will be your intereſt to conſent; for 
« the Squire will be much kinder to you 
« if he enjoys you willingly than by force. » 
At which words she began to call aloud 
for aſſiſtance ( for it was now open day); 
but- finding none, she lifted her eyes up 
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to heaven, and ſupplicated the divine aſſi- 
ſtance to preſerve her innocence. The cap- 
tain told her, if she perſiſted in het voci- 
feration, be would "A means of ſtopping 
her mouth. And now the poor wretch , 
perceiving no hopes of ſuccour , abandon- 
ed herſelf to deſpair, and ſighing out the 
name of Joſeph ! Joſeph ! a river of tears 
ran down her lovely cheeks, and wet the 
handkerchief which covered her boſom. A 
horſeman now appeared in the road, upon 
which the captain threatned her violently 
if she complained; however, the moment 
they approached each other , she begged 
him, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to relieve 
a diſtreſſed creature who was in the hands 
of a ravisher. The fellow ſtopt at thoſe 
words; but the captain aſſured him it was his 
wife, and that he was ing her home from 
her adulterer : which fo ſatisfied the fellow, 
who was an old one , ( and perhaps a married 
one too), that he wished him a good journey , 
and rode on. He was no ſooner paſt, than 
the captain abuſed her violently for breaking 
his commands, and threatned to gag her, 
when two more horſemen , armed with 
piſtols, came into the road juſt before them. 
She again ſollicited their afliſtance, and the 
captain told the ſame ſtory as before. U 

which one ſaid to the other—« Thats a 
« charming wench ! Jack ; I wish T had 
a been in the fellow's place, whoever he 
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«is. » But the other, inſtead of anſwering 
him, cried out eagerly, « Zounds , I know 
« her : » and then turning to her, ſaid, 
« Sure you are not Fanny Goodwill. »— 
Indeed, indeed I am, „ she cried—«Q 
« John, I know you now— Heaven hath 
« {ent you to my aſſiſtance, to deliver me 
« from this wicked man, who is carrying 
« me away for his vile purpoſes—O for 
« God's fake reſcue me from him. » A fierce 
dialogue immediately enſued between the 
Captain and theſe two men, who being both 
armed with piſtols, and the chariot which they 
attended being now arrived, the captain 
ſaw both force and ſtratagem were vain , 
and endeavoured to make his eſcape; in 
which, however, he could not ſucceed. The 

entleman who rode in the chariot ordered 
it to ſtop, and with an air of authority 
examined into the merirs of the cauſe; of 
which being advertiſed by Fanny, whoſe 
credit was confirmed by the fellow who 
knew her , he ordered the captain , who 
was all bloody from his encounter at the 
inn, to be conveyed as a priſoner behind 
the chariot, and very gallantly took Fanny 
into it; for, to ſay the truth, this gentle- 
man (who was no other than the cele- 
brated Mr Peter Pounce , and who preceded 
the Lady Booby only a few miles, by ſetting 


out earlier in the morning) was a very 


gallant perſon , and loved a pretty girl 
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better than any thing, beſides his own 
money ,-cr the money of other people. 

The chariot now proceeded towards the 
inn, which , as Fanny was informed, lay in 
their way , and where it arrived at that ve 
time when the poet and player were al 
puting below ſtairs, and * and Joteph 
were diſcourſing back to back above: juſt 
at that period ro which we brought them 
both in the two preceding chapters , the 
chariot ſtopt at the door, and in an inſtant 
Fanny 5 from it, ran up to her Joſeph. 
—O reader, conceive, if thou canſt, the 
joy which fired the breaſts of theſe lovers on 
this meeting; and if thy own heart doth not 
ſympathetically aſſiſt thee in this conception, 
I pity thee ſincerely from my own: for let 
the hard-hearted villain know this, that there 
is a pleaſure in 2 tender ſenſation beyond 
any which he is capable of taſting... 

— being informed by Fanny of the 
preſence of Adams, ſtopt to ſee him, and 
receive his homage; for, as Peter was an 
hypocrite , a ſort of people whom Mr Adams 
never ſaw through, the one paid that reſpe& 
to his ſeeming goodneſs which the other 
believed to be paid to his riches; hence Mr 
Adams was ſo much his favourite, that he 
once lent him four pounds thirteen shillings 
and ſixpence, to prevent his going to goal, 
on no greater — than a bond and 


judgment, which probably he would have 


. 
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made no uſe of, though the money hal 
not been (as it was) paid exactly at the 


It is not my eaſy to deſcribe the figure 
of Adams; he had riſen in ſuch a hurry , that 
he had on neither breeches , garters, not 
ſtockings ; nor had he taken from his head 
a red ſpotted handkerchief, which by night 
bound bis wig, turned inſide out, nix bor, > 
head. He had on his torn caſſock, and his di 
great coat; but as the remainder of his caſſock b. 
hung down below his great coat; ſo did 
a ſmall ſtripe of white, or rather whitich Wl © 
linen, appear below that; to which we ( 
may add the ſeveral colours which appeared 
on his face, where a long piſs-burnt beard 
ſerved to retain the liquor 24 the ſtone-por, 
and that of blacker hue which diſtilled from 
the mop.—This figure, which Fanny had 
delivered from his captivity , was no Gln 
ſpied by Peter, than it diſordered the compoſed 
ravity of his muſcles; however, he adviſed 
im immediately to make himſelf clean, nor 
would accept his homage in that pickle, 
The poet and player no ſooner ſaw the 
captain in captivity , than they began to 


conſider of their own ſafety, of which 


Aight 2 itſelf as the only means; 
they therefore both of them mounted the 


poet's horſe, and made the moſt expedidious 


retreat in their power. 


The hoſt, who well knew Mr Pounce, 
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id Lady Booby's livery, was not a little 
ſurpriſed at this change of the ſcene, nor 
was his confuſion much helped by his 
wife, who was now juſt riſen, and havin 
heard from him the account of what h 
aft, comforted him with a decent number 
of fools and blockheads ; asked him why 
he did not conſult her; and told him, he 
would never leave following the nonſenſical 
dictates of his own numſcull, till she and 
her family were ruined. 

Joſeph being informed of the captain's 
arrival, and ſeeing his Fanny now in ſafety, 

uitted her a moment, and, running down 
fairs vent directly to him, and, ſtripping 
off his coat, challenged him to fight; but 
the captain refuſed, ſaying, be did not 
underſtand boxing. He then graſped a cudgel 
in one hand, and catchiag the captain 
the collar with the other, gave him a wich 
ſevere drubbing, and ended with telling him, 
he had now had ſome revenge for what 
his dear Fanny had ſuffered. 

When Mr Pounce had a little regaled 
himſelf with ſome proviſion which he had 
in his chariot, and Mr Adams had puton 
the beſt appearance his clothes would allow 
him, Pounce ordered the captain into his 
preſence ; for he ſaid he was guilty of felony , 
and the next juſtice of peace should commir 
him : but the ſervants ( whoſe appetite for 
revenge is ſoon ſatisfied) being ſufficiently 
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contented with the drubbing which Joſeph 


had inflited on him, and which was indee{ 
of no very moderate kind, had ſuffered him to 
go off, which he did, threatning a ſevere 
revenge againſt Joſeph, which I have never 
heard he thought proper to take. 

The miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary 
22 before Mr Pounce, and with a 
thouſand curtfies told him, She hoped his 
honour would pardon her husband, who 
was a very nonſenſe man, for the ſake of his 
poor family ; that indeed, if he could be ruined 
alone, she should be very willing of it; Ml, 
for becauſe as Why, his Worship very well 
knew be deſerved it : but she had three 
poor ſmall children, who were not capable 
to get their own living; and if her huſband 
was ſent to goal, they muſt all come to the 
parish; for S was a poor, weak woman, 
continually a-breeding, and had no timeto 
work for them. She therefore hoped his 
honour would take it into his worship's 
conſideration , and forgive her husband is 
time ; for she was ſure he never intended 
any harm to man, woman, or child; and 
if it was not for that blockhead of his on, 
the man in ſome things was well enough; 
for she had had three children by him in 
leſs than three years, and was almoſt ready 
to cry out the — time. She would have 
proceeded in this manner much longer, had 
not Peter ſtopt her tongue, by telling her 
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he had nothing to ſay to her huſband, nor 


olep ber neither. So, as Adams and the reſt had 
oy aſſured her of forgiveneſs, she cried and 
Ee curtfied out of the room. 


Mr Pounce was deſirous that Fanny should 
continue her journey with him in the chariot; 
but she abſolutely refuſed , ſaying she would 
ride behind Joſeph , on a horſe which one 
of Lady Booby's ſervants had equipped him 
with. But alas ! when the horſe appeared , 
it was found to be no other than that identical 
beaſt which Mr Adams had left behind him - 
at the inn, and which theſe honeſt fellows, 
who knew him , had redeemed. Indeed 
whatever horſe they had provided for Joſeph, 
they would have prevailed with him to 
mount none, no not even to ride before 
his beloved Fanny, till the parſon was 
ſupplied z much leſs would he deprive his 
friend of the beaſt which belonged to him, 
and which he knew the moment he ſaw, 
though Adams did not : however, when he 
was reminded of the affair, and told that 
they had brought the horſe with them which 
he left behind, he anſwered, —Bleſs me! 
and ſo I did. 

Adams was very defirous that Joſeph and 
Fanny should mount this horſe, and declared 
he could very eaſily walk home. u If l walked 
« alone, v ſays he, «I would wage a shilling, 
« that the pedeſtrian out-ſtripped the equeſ- 
u trian travellers ; but as I intend to take the 
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« Com of a pipe, peradventure I m 
« be way = Ac? ne of the ſervant 
whiſpered Joſeph to take him at his word, 
and ſuffer the old put to walk if he would; 
this propoſal was anſwered with an angryWA 
look and a peremptory refuſal by Joſeph M1 
who catching Fanny up in his arms, avertel 
he would rather carry her home in thai: 
manner, than take away Mr Adams's horſe, WW! 
and permit him to walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou haſt ſeen a conte 
between two gentlemen, or. two ladies, 
quickly decided, though they have both 
aſſerted they would not eat ſuck a nice morſe, 
and each inſiſted on the other's ting 
it; but in reality both were very 3 
to ſwallow it themſelves. Do not therefore 
conclude hence, that this diſpute would 
have come to a ſpeedy deciſion : for here 
both parties were heartily in earneſt, and 
it is very probable they would have remained 
in the inn-yard to this day, had not the 
our Peter Pounce put a ſtop to it; for 

ding he had no 21 hopes of ſatisfying 
his old tite with Fanny, and being 
deſirous of having ſome one to whom he 
might communicate his grandeur, he told 
the parſon he would convey him home in 
his chariot. This favour was by Adams, with 
many bows and acknowledgments, accepted, 
though he afterwards ſaid, He aſcended the 
chariot rather that he might not offend, than 
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tom any deſire of riding in it, for that in his 


eat be preferred the pedeſtrian even to 


the vehicular expedition. All matters being 
now ſettled, the chariot in which rode 
Adams and Pounce, moved forwards ; and 
Joſeph having borrowed a pillion from the 
koſt, Fanny had juſt ſeated herſelf thereon, 
and had laid hold of the gon which her 
loyer wore for that purpole , when the wiſe 
beaſt, who ear that one at a time was 
ſufficient, that two to one were odds, &c. 
diſcovered much uneaſineſs at his double load, 
and began to conſider his hinder as his fore- 
legs, moving the direct contrary way to 
that which 1s called forwards : nor could 
Joſeph, with all his skill in horſemanship, 
perſuade him to advance; but without having 
any regard to the lovely part of the * 
girl Which was on his back, he uſed ſuc 
agitations , that had not one of the men 
come in immediately to her aſſiſtance, she 
had, in plain English, tumbled backwards 
on the ground. This inconvenience was 
ſently remedied by an exchange of horſes 3 
and then Fanny being again placed on her 
pon on a betrer-natured, and ſomewhat a 
etter-fed beaſt; the parſon's horſe , finding 
he had no longer odds to contend with, 
agreed to ; and the * ans 15 
ſet forwards for Booby-Hall, where they 


arrived in a few hours, without any thin 


remarkable happening on the road, unl 
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au with which 1 do as much good as I can.» 


TOR" «att 
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it was a curious dialogue between the parſog 
and the ſteward z which, to uſe the language 
of a late apologiſt, a pattern to all biogta- 
phers, « waits for the reader in the den 


« chapter, » 
CHAP. XIII. 


A curious dialogue which paſſed between M- 
Abraham Adams and Mr Peter Pounce, 
better worth reading than all the works of 
Colley Cibber and many others. 


Tur chariot had not proceeded far, before 
Mr Adams obſerved it was a very fine day, 
« Aye, and a very fine country too, «anſwered 
Pounce, « 1 should think ſo more, » returned 
Adams, « if I had not lately travelled over 
« the-Downs, which I take to exceed this 
a and all other proſpects in the univerſe, v «A 
a fig for proſpects, v anſwered Pounce ; 
« one acre here is worth ten there ; and, 
« for my own part, I have no delight in 
« the proſpe& of any land but my own. » 
« Sir, „ faid Adams, « you can indulge 
« yourſelf with many fine proſpects of that 
« kind. v «I thank God l have alittle, v replied 
the other, « with which I am content, and 
« envy no man: I have a little, Mr Adams, 


Were 


Adams anſwered, that riches without charity 
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vere nothing worth; for that they were 
a bleſſing only to him who made them a 
bleſſing to others. « You and I, v ſaid Peter, 
« have different notions of charity. I own, 
«as it is generally uſed, I do not like 
« the word, not do I think it becomes one 
« of us gentlemen ; ir is a mean parſon-like 
« quality : though I would not infer many 
« parſons have it neither, v «Sir, v ſaid Adams, 
«a my definition of charity is a generous 
« diſpoſition to relieve the diſtreſſed. v There 
« is ſomething in that definition, » anſwered 
Peter, «which I like well enough; it is, as 
« you (ay , a diſpoſition, —and does nor fo 
« much conſiſt in the act, as in the diſpoſition 
u to do it; bu: alas, Mr Adams, who are meant 
aby the diſtreſſed ? Believe me, the diſtreſſes of 
« mankind' are moſtly imaginary, and it 
« would be rather folly than goodneſs to 
« relieve them. 9 « N Sir, v replied 
Adams, « hunger and thirſt, cold and naked - 
« neſs, and other diſtreſſes which attend the 
« poor, can never be ſaid to be imaginary 

« evils. » How can any man complain 


« hunger, » ſaid Peter, « in a country where 
a ſuch excellent ſallads are to be ered in 


« almoſt every field? or of thirſt, where every 
« river and ſtream produces ſuch delicious 
« potations? And as for cold and'nakednef$, 
« they are evils introduced by luxury and 
2 A man naturally wants clothes no 


more than a horſe or any other animal; and 
Vor. Il. G 
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« there are whole nations who go without 
« them: but theſe are things, Pu » Which 
« you who do not know the world »—« You 
« will pardon me, Sir, » returned Adams; 
a have read of the Gymnoſophiſts. » A 
« plague of your Jehoſaphats, v cried Peter; 
« the greateſt fault in our conſtitution 
a is the proviſion made for the poor, except 
« that perhaps made for ſome others. Sit, 
«= I have not an eſtate which doth not 
« contribute almoſt as much again to the 
« poor as to the land-tax; I do aſſure 
a you I expect to come myſelf to the parish 
a in the end.» To which Adams giving a 
diflenting ſmile, Peter thus proceeded : « I 
« fancy, Mr Adams, you are one of thoſe 
ho imagine I am a | of money; 
« for there are many who, I „believe 
« that not only my pockets, but my whole 
« clothes, are lined with bank-bills; but I 
« aſſure you, you are all miſtaken : I am 
«not the man the world eſteems me. If I 
« can hold my head above water, it is all 
I can. I have injured myſelf by purchaſ- 
« ing. I have been too liberal of my money. 
AN my heir will find my affairs 
&« in a worſe ſituation. than they are re- 
u puted to be. Ah! he will have reaſon. to 
« 2 had loved — more , and jan 
« lc 0 ood neighbour , .where 
* thould 1 ave char quantity of riches the 
= world is ſo liberal to beſtow upon me? 
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e where could 1 2 „ without I had 
« ſtole it, acquire ſuch a treaſure? » « Why, 
« truly, v ſays Adams, « I have been always 
« of your opinion; I have wondered , as 
« well as yourſelf, with what confidence 
« they could report ſuch things of you, 
a which have to me appeared as mere im- 
« poſlibilities : for you know, Sir, and 1 
— often heard you ſay it, that your 
« wealth is of your own acquiſition; and can 
a it be credible that in your short time you 
« Should have amaſſed ſuch a heap of 
« astheſe people will have you worth? Indeed 
« had you inherited an eſtate like Sir Thomas 
« Booby , which had deſcended in your 
« family for many generations, they might 
« have had a colour for their aſſertions. v 
« Why, what do they ſay I am worth? v 
cries: Peter, with a malicious ſneer. a Sir, » 
anſwered Adams, « I have heard ſome aver 
« you are not worth leſs than twen 
« thouſand pounds. » Ar which Peter frown- 
ed. «a Nay, Sir, » ſaid Adams, « you ask 
« me only the opinion of others; for my 
« own part, I have always denied it, nor 
« did I ever believe you could poſſibly be 
« worth half that ſum. » However, Mr 
Adams , » ſaid he, ſqueezing him by the 
hand, « I would not fell them all 1 am 
« worth for double that ſum; and as to 
« what. you believe, or they believe, I care 
« not a fig, W 
| F 
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« becauſe you think me ſo, not becauſt 


you attempt to undervalue me in the 
« country, | know the envy of mankind 
« vety well, but I thank Heaven I am 
« above them. It is true, my wealth is of 
« my own acquiſition. I have not an eſtate 
like Sir Thomas Booby , that has de- 
« ſcended in my family through many ge- 
« nerations; but I know heirs of ſuch eſtates 
« who are forced to travel about the country, 
« like ſome people in torn caſſocks, and 
« might be glad to accept of a pitiful 
« curacy , for what I know. Yes, Sir, as 
« Shabby fellows as yourſelf, whom no 
« man of my figure, without that vice of 
« good-nature pen him , would ſuffer to 
« ride in a chariot with him. » « Sir, » 
ſaid Adams, « I value not your chariot of 
« a tush; and if I had known you had 
« intended to affront me, I would have 
« walked to the world's end on foot, ere 
« I would have accepted a place in it. How- 
| « ever, Sir, I will ſoon rid you of that 
« inconvenience; v and ſo ſaying, he open- 
ed the chariot-door without callin to the 
coachman, and leapt out into the high- way, 
forgetting to take his hat along with him; 
which, however, Mr Pounce threw after 
him with great violence. Joſeph and Fanny 
Nopt to bear him company the reſt of the 
way, which was not above a mile. 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAP. 1 


The arrival of Lady Booby and the reſt at 
Booby-hall. | 


Tur coach and fix, in which Lady Booby 
rode, overtook the other travellers as 5 
entered the parish. She no ſooner ſaw Joſep 

than her cheeks glowed with red, and imme 
diately after became as totally pale. She had 
in her ſurpriſe almoſt ſtopt her coach, but 
recollected herſelf timely enough to prevent 
it. She entered the — amiaf the ringing 
of bells, and the acclamations of the poor, 
who were rejoiced to ſee their patroneſs 
returned after ſo long an abſence, during 
which time all her rents had been drafted to 
London, without a shilling being ſpent a- 
mong them, which tended not a little to their 
utter impoverishing : for if the court would 
be. ſeverely miſled in ſuch a city as London, 
how mnch more muſt the abſence of a perſon 
of great fortune be felt in a little country 
village, for whoſe inhabitants ſuch a family 
finds a conſtant employment and ſupply ; and 
with the offals of whoſe table the infirm, 
aged , and infant poor , are 9 fed, 

11 | 
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with a generoſity which hath ſcarce a viſible 
effect on their Conelattor's ers ? 

But if their intereſt inſpired fo public a 
joy into every countenance , how much more 
forcibly did the affection which they bore 
eee Adams operate upon all who beheld 

is return? They flocked about him, like 
dutiful children round an indulgent parent , 
and vied with each other in demonſtrations 
of duty and love, The parſon on his fide 
hook every one by Fa hand , inquired 
heartily after the healths of all that were 
abſent, of their- children and relations, and 
expreſſed a ſatisfaction in his face, which 
nothing but benevolence, made happy by 
its obſects, could infuſe. 

Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty 
welcome from all who ſaw them. In short, 
no three perſons could be more kindly 
received, as indeed none ever more deſerved 
ro be univerſally beloved. | 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home. 
to his houſe, where he infiſted on their 

rtaking whatever his wife, whom, with 

is children , he found in health and joy , 
could provide; where we shall leave them 
enjoying perfect happineſs over a homely 
meal, to view ſcenes of greater ſplendor , 
but infinitely leſs bliſs. - 
Our more intelligent readers will doubtleſs 
ſuſpect, by this ſecond appearance of Lady 
Booby on the ſtage, that all was not ended 


a 
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by the diſmiſſion of Joſeph; and, to be honeſt 
with them, they ate in the right; che arrow 
had pierced deeper than she imagined, nor 
was the wound ſo eaſily to be cured. The 
removal of the object ſoon cooled her rage, 
but it had a different effect on her love; that 
departed with his perſon , but this remained 
lurking in her mind with his image. Reſtleſs, 
interrupted ſlumbers, and confufed horrible 
dreams were her portion the firſt night. In the 
morning, fancy painted her a more delicious 
ſcene , , to delude, not to delight her; 
for before she could reach the promiſed ha 
pineſs, it vanished, and left her to curle, 
not bleſs the viſion. 

She ſtarted from her ſleep, her imagina- 
tion being all on fire with the phantom , 
when her eyes accidentally glancing towards 
the ſpot where yeſterday the real 3 
had ſtood, that little circumſtance raiſed hi 
idea in the livelieſt colours in her memory. 
Each look , each word , each geſture , rushed 
back on her mind with charms which all his 
coldneſs could not abate. Nay, she imputed 
that to his youth, his folly, his awe, his 
religion, to every thing, but what would 
inſtantly have produced contempt, vant of 

on for the ſex, or that which would 
ve rouſed her hatred, want of liking to her. 

Reflection then hurried her farther, and 


| told her, she muſt ſee this beautiful youth 


G iv 


no more; nay, ſuggeſted to her, that she 
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herſelf had diſmiſſed him for no other fault 


than probably that of too violent an, awe 
and reſpect for herſelf; and which she ought 
rather to have eſteemed a merit, the effects 
of which were beſides ſo eaſily and ſurely 
to have been removed; she then 1 , She 
curſed the haſty rashneſs of her temper ; her 
fury was vented all on herſelf, and Joſeph 
appeared innocent in her eyes. Her paſſion 
at length grew fo violent, that it forced her 
on ſeeking relief, and now she thought of 
recalling by but pride forbade that; pride 
which ſoon drove all ſofter paſſions from 
her ſoul, and repreſented to her the meanneſs 
of him she was ſo fond of. That thought 
ſoon began to obſcure his beauties; contempt 
ſucceeded next, and then diſdain, which 


preſently introduced her hatred of the crea- 


ture who had given her ſo much uneaſineſs. 
Theſe enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of her mind, than they 


infinuated to her a thouſand things in his 


disfavour; every thing but diſlike of her 

erſon; a thou 24 which , as it would have 
3 intolerable to bear , she checked the 
moment it endeavoured to ariſe. Revenge 
came now to her aſſiſtance; and she conſidered 
her diſmiſſion of him ſtrip'd , and without a 
character, with the utmoſt pleaſure, She 
rioted in the ſeveral kinds of miſery, which 
her imagination ſuggeſted to her might be 
bis fate, and with alle compoſed of anger, 
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mirth, and ſcorn, viewed him in the rags in 
which her fancy had dreſſed him, | 

Mrs Slipſlop being ſummoned , attended 
her miſtreſs, who had now in her own 
opinion — ſubdued this paſſion. Whilſt 
he was dreſſing, she asked if that fellow 
had been turned away according to her orders. 
Slipſlop anſwered, she had told her Lady- 
ship ſo, (as indeed she had ). — « And how. 
a did he behave? » replied the lady. « Truly, 
« Madam , » cries Slipſlop, « in ſuch a manner 
« that infected every body who ſaw him. The 
« poor lad had but little wages to receive; 
« for he conſtantly allowed his father and 
« mother half his income; ſo that when your 
« Ladyship's livery was ſtrip'd off, he had 
« not wherewithal to buy a coat, and muſt 
« have gone naked, if one of the footmen 
« had not incommodated him with one ; and 
« whilſt he was ſtanding in his $hirt, ( and 
«to ſay truth, he was an amorous figure) , 
« being told your Ladyship would not give 
« him a character, he ſighed, and ſaĩd, He 
« had done. nothing willingly to offend ; that 
« for his part he should always give your 
« Ladyship a good character wherever he 
« went, and he prayed God to bleſs you, 
« for you was the beſt of ladies, though his 
« enemies had ſer you againſt him. I wish 
« you had not turned him away; for I believe 
« you have not a faithfuller ſervant in the 
« houſe, » — « How came you then, » 
Y 
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replied the lady, « to adviſe me to turn 
= him away?» «I, Madam! v faid Slipſlop, 
«TI am ſure you will do me the juſtice to 
« ſay, I did all in my power to prevent it; 
« but I (aw your Ladyship was angry, and 
« it is not the buſineſs of us upper ſervants 
« to hinterfear on thoſe occaſions. » u And 
u was it not you, audacious wretch! » cried 
the lady, « who made me angry? Was 
u it not your tittle-tattle, in which I believe 
a you belied the poor fellow, which incenſed 
u me — him? He may thank you for all 
« that hath happened; and ſo may I for the 
u loſs of a good ſervant, and one who pro- 
« bably had more merit than all of you. Poor 
« fellow ! I am charmed with his goodneſs 
«to his parents. Why did not you tell me 
«of that, but ſuffer me to diſmiſs ſo good 
<a creature without a character? I ſee the 
u reaſon of your whole behaviour now, as 
u well as your complaint; you was jealous of 
«the wenches.» u jealous! » faid Slipſlop; al 
« aſſure you I look upon myſelf as bis betters; 
«1 am not meat for a footman, I hope. v Theſe 
words threw the lady into a violent paſſion, 
and she ſent Slipſſop from her preſence , 
who departed wile her noſe, and crying, 
« Marry come up! there are fome people 
« more jealous than I, I believe: Her lady 
affected not to hear the words, though in 
reality she did, and underſtood them too. 
Now enſued a ſecond conflict, ſo like the 
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former, that it might ſavour of repetition to 


relate it minutely. It may ſuffice to ſay, that 
Lady Booby found good reaſon to doubt 
whether she had ſo abſolutely conquered her 
paſſion , as she had flattered herſelt; and, in 
order to accomplish it quite, took a reſo- 
lution more common than wiſe, to retire 
immediately into the country. The reader 
hath long ago ſeen the arrival of Mrs Slipſlop, 
vhom no pertneſs could make her miſtreſs” 
reſolve to part with; lately that of Mr Pounce, 
ber forerunners ; and laſtly, that of the lady 
herſelf, 

The morning after her arrival , being 
Sunday, she went to church, to the great 
ſurpriſe of every body, who wondered to 
ſee her Ladyship, being no very conſtant 
chutch- woman, there ſo ſuddenly upon her 
journey. Joſeph was likewiſe there; and I 
have heard it was remarked, that she fixed 
her eyes on him much more than on the. 
parſon; but this I believe to be only a malicious 


rumour. When the prayers were ended, Mr 


Adams ſtood up, and with a loud voice 


pronounced, I publish the banns of mat- 
riage between Joſeph Andrews and Frances 
Goodwill, both of this parish , &c. Whether 
this had any effect on Lady Booby or no , 
who was then in her pew, which the con- 
gtegation could not ſee into, I could never 
diſcover ; but certain it is, that in about a 
quarter of an hour she ſtood up, = directed 
V} 
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her eyes to that part of the church where 
the women fat, and perſiſted in looking that 
way during the remainder of the ſermon, 
in ſo ſcrutinizing a manner, and with ſo 
angry a countenance, that moſt of the women 
were afraid she was offended at them. 

The moment she returned home, she (ent 
for Slipſlop into her chamber , and told her , 
she — * what that impudent fellow 
Joſeph did in that parish. Upon which Slipſlop 
gave her an account of her meeting Adams 
with him on the road, and likewiſe the 
adventure with Fanny. At the relation of 
which the lady often changed her countenance; 
and when she heard all, she ordered Mr 
Adams into her preſence, to whom she behaved 
as the reader will ſee in the next chapter. 


CHAP. II. 


'A dialogue between Mr Abraham Adams 
and the Lady Booby. 


Mz Adams was not far off; for he was 
drinking her Ladyship's health below in a 
cup of ber ale, He no ſooner came before 
her, than she began in the following man- 
ner: « I wonder, Sir, after the many great 
« obligations you have had to this family,» 
( with all which the reader hath, in the 
coutle of this hiſtory , been minutely ac- 
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quainted ), « that you will ungtatefully show 
« any reſpect to a fellow who hath been 
« turned out of it for his miſdeeds. Nor 
« doth it, I-can tell you, Sir, become a 
« man of your character, to run about the 
« country With an idle fellow and wench. 
« Indeed, as for the girl, I know no harm 
« of her; Slipſlop tells me she was formerly 
« bred up in my houſe, and behaved as 
« she ought, tillshe hankered after this fellow, 
« and he ſpoiled her. Nay , she may ſtill, per- 
« haps, do very well, if he will let her alone. 
« You are therefore doing a monſtrous 
thing, in endeavouring to procure a 
« match between theſe two people, which 
a will be to the ruin of them both, »— 
« Madam, » ſays Adams, « if your Lady- 
« ship will but hear me ſpeak, I proteſt 
« I never heard any harm of Mr Joſeph 
« Andrews ; if 1 had, I should have 
« corrected him for it: for I never have, 
« nor wil! encourage- the faults of thoſe 
« under my cure. As for the young woman , 
» I aſſure your Ladyship I have as good 
« an opinion of her as your Ladyship your- 
« ſelf, or any other can have. She is the 
« ſweeteſt tempered , honeſteſt , worthieſt 
« young creature; indeed, as to her beauty, I 
« do not commend her on that account, 
« though all men allow she is the hand- 
« ſomeſt woman, gentle or ſimple , that 
g cycr appeared in the parish. v You are 


* 
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very impertinent, » ſays she, « to talk 
« ſuch fullome ſtuff to me. It is mighty 
« becoming, truly, in a clergyman to-rrouble 
« himſelf about handſome women, and you 
« are a delicate judge of beauty , no doubt ! 
« A man who hath lived all his life in ſuch 


« a parish as this, is a rare judge of beauty. 


« Ridiculous ! Beauty indeed a country 
u wench a beauty I shall be ſick when- 
«ever I hear beauty mentioned azain.—And 
« ſo this wench is to ſtock the parish with 
« beauties, I hope.—But, Sir, our poor is 


à numerous enough already; I will have no 


« more vagabonds ſettled here. » « Madam, „ 
ſays Adams, » your Ladyship is offended 
«-with me, I proteſt, without any reaſon, 
u. This couple were deſirous to conſummate 
« long ago, and I diſſuaded them from it; 
«.nay , I may venture to ſay, I believe I 
« was the ſole cauſe of their delaying it.» 
« Well, » fays she, « and you did very 
« wiſcly and honeſtly too, notwithſtanding 
« she is the greateſt beauty in the parish, »— 
« And now, Madam, » continued he, « I 
« only perform my office to Mr Joſeph. »— 
Pray, don't miſter ſach fellows to me, » 
cries the lady. « He, » faid the parſon , 
« with the conſent of Fanny, re my 
« face, put in the banns. »—« Yes, anſwer- 
ed the lady, « I ſuppoſe the flat is forward 
« enough ; Slipſlop tells me how her head 
runs upon fellows ; that is one of her 
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« beauties, I ſuppoſe. But if they have 
« in the banns, I defire you will pu ish 


« them no more withour my orders. ». 


« Madam, » cries Adams, « if any one puts 
« in ſufficient caution, and aſſigns a proper 
« reaſon againſt them, I am willing to 
« ſurceaſe. v—a I tell you a reaſon, » ſays 
she, « he is a vagabond, and he shall not 
« ſettle here, and bring a neſt of beggars 
« into the parish; it will make us but little 
« amends that they will be beauties. » 
« Madam, » anſwered Adams, « with the 
« ntmoſt ſubmiſſion to your Ladyship, I 
« bave been informed by Lawyer Scout, 
« that any perſon who ſerves a year, 
« — a ſettlement in the parish where 
« he ſerves. » « Lawyer Scout, » replied the 
Lady, « is an impudent coxcomb; I will 
« have no Lawyer Scout interfere with me. 
« I repeat to you again, I will have no 
« more incumbrances brought on us: ſo I 
« defire you will proceed no farther. » Ma- 
« dam, » W Adams, « I would obey 
« your Ladyship in every thing that is 
« lawful 3 but ſurely, the parties being poor 
« js no reaſon againſt their marrying. God 
« forbid there should be any ſuch law, 
« The poor have little share enough of 
« this world already; it would be barbarous 
« indeed to deny them the common pri- 
« vileges and innocent enjoyments whach 


« nature indulges to the animal creation. 
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« Since you underſtand yourſelf no bet- 
« ter, » cries the lady, « nor the reſpe& 
« due from ſuch as you to a woman of 
« my diſtinction, than to affront my ears 
« by ſuch looſe diſcourſe, I shall mention 
« but one short word; it is my orders to 
« you, that you publish theſe banns no more; 
« and if you dare, I will recommend it to 
« your maſter, the Doctor, to diſcard 
« you from his ſervice : I will, Sir, notwith- 
« ſtanding your poor family; and then you 
« and the greateſt beauty in the | parish 
« may go and beg together, » « Ma- 
« dam, » anſwered Adams, « I know not 
« what your Ladyship means by the terms 
« maſter and ſervice. I am in the ſervice 
« of a maſter who will never diſcard me for 
« doing my duty: and if the Doctor (for, 
« indeed, I have never been able to pay 
« for a licence), thinks proper to turn me 
« from my cure, God will provide me, 
« hope, another : at leaſt , my family, 
« as well as myſelf, have hands; and he 
d will proſper, I doubt not, our endea- 
« vours to get our bread honeſtly with them. 
« Whilſt my conſcience is pure, I shall neyer 
« fear what man can do unto me. „—4 I 
« condemn my humility , » ſaid the lady, 
« for demeaning myſelf to converſe with 
« you ſo long. I shall take other meaſures; 
« for I ſee you are a confederate with them. 
« But the — you leave me the better; 
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« and I shall give orders that my doors may 
4 no longer be open to ? a I will ſuffer 
« no parſons who run about the country 
« with beauties, to be entertained here. » 
Madam, » ſaid Adams, « I shall enter 
« into no perſons doors againſt their will; 
« but I am aſſured, when you have enquir- 
« ed farther into this matter, you will a 

« plaud, not blame my proceeding ; and ſo. I 
« humbly take my leave: » which he did 
with many bows, or at leaſt many attempts 
at A bow. ? 


CHAP. III. | 
What paſſed between the Lady and Lawyer 


Scout. 


IN the afternoon the lady ſent for Mr 
Scout, whom she attacked moſt violent] 

for intermed.Jling with her ſervants : which 
he denied, and indeed with truth; for he 
had only aſſerted accidentally, and perhaps 
rightly , that a you ſervice gained a ſettle- 
ment; and ſo he owned he might have 
formerly informed the parſon, and believed 
it was law.«T am reſolved, » ſaid the lady, 
a to have no diſcarded ſervants of mine ſertled 
« here; and ſo, if this be your law, I shall 
« ſend to another lawyer. v Scout ſaid, If 
she ſent to a hundred lawyers, not one or 
all of them could alter the law. The utmoſt 
that was in the power of a lawyer, was 
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to prevent the law's taking effect; and that 
he himſelf could do for her Ladyship as well 
as any other: « and I believe, » fays le, 
« Madam, your Ladyship, not being conver- 
« ſant in theſe matters, hath miſtaken. a 
« difference : for I aſſerted only, that a man 
« who ſerved a year was ſettled. Now there 
«is a material difference between bein 
« ſettled in law, and ſettled in fact; — 
« a5 I affirmed generally he was ſettled, and 
u law is preferable to fact, my ſettlement 
« muſt be underſtood in law , and not in 
u fact. And ſuppoſe, Madam, we admit he 
« was ſettled in law, what uſe will 
« make of it? how doth that relate to fact 
« He is not ſettled in fat; and if he be 
« not ſettled in fact, he is not an inhabitant; 
« and if he is not an inhabitant , he is not 
a of this parishz and then undoubtedly» he 
- « ought not to be published here: fot Mr 
« Adams hath told me your Ladyship's 
« pleaſure , and the reaſon, which is a ve 
« good one, to prevent burdening us wi 
« the poor: we have too many already; and 
« I think we ought to have an act to hang or 
« tranſport half of them. If we can prove, in 
evidence, that he is not ſettled in fact, it 
« is another matter. What I ſaid to Mr Adams, 
« was on a ſuppoſition that he was ſettled 
« in fact; and indeed, if that was the caſe , 
« should doubt »y—a Don't tell me your 
facts and your ifs, » ſaid the lady, «I 
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«don't underſtand your gibberish : you take 
too much upon you, and are very impertinent 
«in pretending to direct in this parish ; and 
« you shall be taught better, I aſſure you, 
« you shall. But as to the wench, I am re- 
« ſolved she shall not ſettle here; I will not 
« ſuffer ſuch beauties as theſe ro produce 
« children for us to keep. »—« — 
a indeed! your Ladyship is pleafed to be 
« merry, » anſwered Scout.— Mr Adams 
« deſcribed her fo to me, v ſaid the lady.— 
« Pray, what ſort of dowdy is it, Mr Scout? v 

The uglieſt creature almoſt I ever beheld, 
« a poor dirty drab, your Ladyship never faw 
« ſuch a wretch. »—« Well, but dear Mr 
« Scout, let her be what she will,—theſe 
« ugly women wilt bring children, you know ; 
« ſo that we muſt prevent the marriage. » 
—« True, Madam, „ replied Scout, « for 
« the ſubſequent marriage cooperating with 
« the law, will carry law into fact. When a 
« man is married, he is ſettled in fact; and 
« then he is not removeable. I will ſee Mr 
Adams, and I make no doubt of prevailing 
« with him. His only objection is, doubtleſs, 
« that he shall loſe his fee; but that being 
« once made eaſy, as it shall be, Iam confident 
« no farther objection will remain. No, no, 
a it is impoſſible : but your Ladyship can't 
« diſcommend his unwillingneſs to depart 
« from his fee. Every man ought to have a 
« proper value for his fee. As to the mattet 
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«in quien „if your Ladysbip pleaſes to 


« employ me in it, I will venture to promiſe 
« you ſucceſs, The laws of this land are not 
« {o vulgar, as to permit a mean fellow to 
« contend with one of your Ladyship's for- 
a tune, We have one ſure card, which is to 
« carry him before Juſtice Frolic, who, 
« upon hearing your Ladyship's name, will 
« commit him without any farther queſtions, 
« As for the dirty ſlut, we shall have nothing 
«to do with her; for if we get rid of the 
« fellow, the ugly jade will » —« Take 
« what meaſures you pleaſe, good Mr Scout, » 
anſwered the lady, « but I wish you could 
« rid the parish of both; for Slipſlop tells 
« me ſuch ſtories of this wench, that I abhoc 
« the thoughts of her; and though you ſay 
« sbe is ſach an ugly ſlut, yet you know, dear 
« Mr Scout, theſe forward creatures who 
« run after men, will always find ſome as 
« forward as themſelves : ſo that, to prevent 
« the increaſe of beggars, we muſt ger rid 
« of her. »—« Your Ladychip is very much 
« in the right, „ anſwered Scout, « but I 
« am afraid rhe oy is a w_ deficient in 
« giving us any ſuch power of prevention; 
N : — Juſtice will ſtretch it 2: far 
« as he is able, to oblige your Ladyship. To ſay 
u truth, it is a great bleſſing to the count 

« that he is in the commiſſion; for he hat 

« taken ſeveral poor off our hands that the 
« law would never lay hold on. I know ſome 
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« Juſtices who make as much of committing 
«a mah to Bridewell, as his Lordship at 
«'lize would of hanging him; but it would 
« do a man good to-ſee his worship, our 
« Juſtice, commir a fellow to Bridewell; he 
takes ſo much pleaſure in it: and when 
« once we ha'um there; we ſeldom hear any 
« more o'um. He's eicher ſtarved or eat up 
« by vermin in a month's time, v Here the 
arrival of a viſitor put an end to the conver- 
ſation; and Mr Scout having undertaken the 
cauſe, and promiſed ſucceſs, departed. 

This Scout was one of thoſe fellows who, 
without any knowledge of the law, or being 
bred to it, take. upon them, in dehance 
of an act of parliament, to act as lawyers in 
the country, and are called ſo. They are the 
peſts of ſociety , and a ſcandal to a profeſſion 
to which indeed they do not belong, and 
which owes to ſuch kind of raſcallions the 
ill-will which weak perſons bear towards 
it, With this fellow, to whom a little before 
the would not have condeſcended to have 
ſpoken, did a certain paſſion for Joſeph, 
and the jealouſy and diſdain of poor innocent 
Fanny, betray the Lady Booby into a familiar 
diſcourſe, in which she inadvertently confirm- 
ed many hints, with which Slipſlop, whoſe 
gallant he was , had pre-acquainted him ; and 
whence he had taken an opportunity to aſſert 

file Fanny, which 
poſſibly the reader might not have been well 
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able to account for, if we had not thougle 
proper to give. him this information. 


CHAP. IV. 


A hort chapter , but very Full of matter; 
particulariy the arrival of Mr Booby 


ALL har night, nnd the nen day, the 
y Booby paſſed with the utmoſt anxiety; 
her mind was diſtracted, and her foul coffe 
up and down by many turbulent and oppoſite 
paſſions. She loved , hated, pitied, ſcorned, 
admired, deſpiſed the ſame perſon by fits, 
which changed in a very short interval. Ou 
Tueſday morning, which happened to be: 
holiday, she went to church, where, to her 
ſurpriſe, Mr Adams published the banns again, 
with as audible a voice as before. It was lucky 
for her that, as there was no ſermon , she had 
an immediate opportunity of returning home 
to vent her rage, which she could not have 
concealed from the congregation five minutes; 
indeed it was not then very nuwerous, the 
aſſembly conſiſting of no more than Adams, 
his clerk, his wife, the lady, and one of ber 
ſervants. At her return she met Slipſlop, who 
accoſted her in theſe words :—« O Meam, 
« what doth your Ladyship think? To be ſure 


= Lawyer Scout hath carried Joſeph and Fanny 
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both before the Juſtice. All the parish are in 
« tears, and ſay they will be hanged : for 

« body knows what it is for, »—« I . 
« they deſerve it, » ſays the lady. « What doſt 
« thou mention ſuch wretches to me? » «a O 
«dear Madam, » anſwered Slipſlop, « is it 
a nota pity ſuch a grace/eſs young man should 
«die a virulent death? I hope the Judge will 
«take commenſuration on his youth. As for 
« Fanny , I don't think it ſignifies much what 
a becomes of her; and if poor Joſeph hath 
« done any thing, I could venture to ſwear 
a che traduced him to it. Few men ever come 
« to fragrant punishment, but by thoſe 

a creatures , Who are a ſcandal to our ſect. v 
The lady was no more pleaſed at this news, 
after a moment's reflection, than Slipſlop 
herſelf : for- though she wished Fanny far 
enough, she did not deſire the removal of 
Joſeph , eſpecially with her. She was 

how to act, or what to ſay on this occaſion, 
when a coach and fix drove into the court, 
and a ſervant acquainted her with the arrival 
of her nephew Booby and his lady. She 
ordered them to be conducted into a drawing- 
room, whither she preſently repaired, having 
compoſed her countenance. as well as 
could; and being a little ſatisfied that the 
wedding would by theſe means be at leaſt 
interrupted , and that she should have an 
opportunity to execute any reſolution che 


might take , for which she ſaw bherſclf 
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provided with an excellent inſtrument ia 
Scour. 7 

The Lady Booby apprehended her ſervant 
had made a miſtake, when he mentioned 


Mr Booby's lady; for she had never heard of 


when, at her entering the room, her nephew 
preſented his wife to her, ſaying , « Madam, 
& this is that charming Pamela, of whom ] 
« am convinced you 2 heard ſo much. » 
The lady received her with more civility 
than he expected; indeed with the utmoſt ; 
for she was perfectly polite, nor had any 
vice inconſiſting with good breeding. They 
paſſed ſome little time in ordinary diſcourſe, 
when a ſervant came and whiſpered Mr 
Booby , who preſently told the ladies he 
muſt deſert them a little on ſome bufineſ; 
of conſequence ; and as their diſcourſe during 
his abſence would afford little improvement 
or entertainment to the reader , we will leave 


them for a while to attend Mr Booby. 
CHAP. V. 


Containing juſtice-buſineſs : curious precedents 

ef depoſitions , and other matters neceſſary 

tobe peruſed by all Juſtices of the peace and 
their clerks. 


Tur young Squire and his lady were no 
ſooner alighted from their coach, 2 the 
ervants 


a Mr ns w — 1 


crime tho 
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ſervants began to enquire after Mr Jo h, 
from whom they ſaid their lady had ny 


a word, to — great ſurpriſe , 
left Lady Booby's. Upon this the 


inſtantly informed of what had lately — 


ned, with which haſtil uainted 
c maſter, who INT — reſolu- 
tion to go himſelf, and endeavour to reſtore 
his Pamela her brother, before she even knew, 
she had loſt him. 


P 


The juſtice before whom the criminals 


were carried, and who lived within a short 


mile of the s houle, iy Mr 
Booby's — ce, by Ee 
in his nei 

horſes to 55 coach, he ſer out for the judgment · 
ſeat, and arrived when the juſtice had almoſt 


urhood. Ordering therefore his 


finished his buſineſs. He was conducted into 


a hall, where, he was acquainted that his 
Worsbip would wait on him in a moment; 
for he had only a man and 
commit to Bridewell firſt. As he was now 
convinced he had not a minute to loſe , he 
inſiſted on the ſervant's introducing kim 
directly into the room where the juſtice was 
then executing his office, as he called it, 
Being brought thither, and the firſt compli- 


ments being 


Vor. II. 


a woman to 


paſſed between the Squire and 
his Worship, the former asked the latter what 
7 =_ young people had been 


— 


great crime, anſwered | 


guilty of. « 
the juſtice. "I ys only ordered them tao 
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« Bridewell for a month. » But what is their 
« crime? » repeated the Squire. « Larceny , 
«.an't -pleaſe your Honour, » = Scout, 
Aye, » fays the juſtice, «a kind of felonious 
«-larcenous thing. I believe I muſt order them 
« alittle correctlon too, a little ſtripping and 
« whipping. „ (Poor Fanny , who had 
hitherto ſupported all with the thoughts of 
Joſeph's company, trembled at that found; 
but indeed without reaſon , for none but the 
devil himſelf would have executed ſuch a 
ſentence on her). 4 Still, » ſaid the Squire, 
Lam ignorant af the crime, the fact I mean. v 
« Why, chere it is in peaper ,» anſwered the 
juſtice, shewing him a depoſition , which , 
in the abſence of his clerk, he had writ 
himſelf, of which we have, with great 
difficulty, procured an authentic copy : and 


here it follows verbatim et literatim 


The depuſition of James Scout. layer , and 
Thomas Trotter yeoman , taken before 
me, one of his mageſty's juſtaſſes of the 

piece for Zumerſetshire. 


ants ſaith, and firſt Thomas 
© Trotter for himſelf faith , that on the 
® of this inſtant October, being Sabbath- 


day, between the ours of 2 and 4 in the 


« afternoon, he zeed Joſeph Andrews and 
« Francis Goodwill walk akroſs a certane 
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a felde bong to Layer Scout, and out 
«of the path which ledes thru the faid 
« felde, and there he zede Joſeph Andrews 
« with a nite cut one haſelrwig, of the value, 
« as he believes, of 3 half-pence, or there- 
« abouts; and he faith, that the ſaid Francis 
« Goodwill was likewiſe walking on the 
« graſs out of the (aid path in the Fig felde, 
«and did receive 4 karry in her hand 
« the ſaid twig, and ſo was comfarting, 
u cading and abating tothe ſaid Joſeph therein. 
« And the ſaid James Scout for himſelf ſays, 
a that he verily believes the ſaid twig to be 
a his own proper twig, &c- 

« Jeſu l » ſaid the Squire, « would you 
« commit two perſons to Bridewell for a 
«twig? » « Yes, » faid the lawyer, « and 
« with great lenity too; for if we had called 
«it a young tree, . would have been 
« both hanged.v—«Harkee,» (ſays the juſtice, 
taking aſide the Squire), « I should not have 
« been ſo ſevere on this occaſion, but Lady 
« Booby deſires to get them out of parish; 
«lo Lawyer Scout will give the conſtable 
« orders to let them run away, if they 


a pleaſe; but it ſeems they intend to marry 


« together, and the lady hath no other 

a means, as they are legally ſettled there, 

u to prevent their bringing an incumbrance 

« on her own parish. » « Well, » ſaid the 

Squire, « I will take care my aunt shall 

11 ſatisfied in this point; and likewiſe 
ij 
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« promiſe you, Joſeph here shall never be 
«any incr'nbrance on her. I shall be obliged 
«to you therefore, if inſtead of Bridewell, 
« you will commit them to = cuſtody. v— 


O, to be ſure, Sir, if you deſire it, v an- 
ſwered the juſtice: and without more ado 
Joſeph and Fanny were delivered over to 
Squire Booby, whom Joſeph very well 
knew, but little gueſſed how nearly he was 
related to him. The juſtice burnt his mitti · 
mus; the conſtable was ſent about his buſin 

the lawyer made no complaint for want of 
juſtice ; aud the priſoners , with exulting 
hearts, gave a thouſand thanks to his Honour 
Mr Booby, who did not intend their obliga- 
tions to him should ceaſe here; for, or- 
dering his man to produce a cloak - bag 
which he had cauſed to be brought from 
Lady ä — on ſe, he deſired the 


| juſtice that he might have Joſeph with him 


into a room; where, ordering his ſervant 
to take out a ſuit of his own clothes, with 
linen and other neceſſaries, he left Joſeph 
to dreſs himſelf, who, not yet knowing 
the cauſe of all this civility , excuſed his 
accepting ſuch a favour, as long as decent» 
ly he could. Whilſt Joſeph was dreſſing, 
the Squire repaired to the juſtice; whom 2 
found talking with Fanny; for, during the exa- 
mination, sbe had flopped her hat over her 
eyes, which were alſo bathed in tears, and had, 
by that means, concealed from his Worship 
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what might, perhaps, have rendered the 
arrival of Mr Booby unneceſſary, at leaſt 
for herſelf. The juſtice no ſooner ſaw her 
countenance cleared up, and her bright 
eyes shining through her tears, than he 
ſecretly curſed himſelf for baving once 
thought of Bridewell for her. He would 
villingly have ſent his own wife thither , 
to have had Fanny in her place. And, 
conceiving almoſt at the ſame inſtant deſires, 
and ſchemes to accomplish them, he em- 
ployed the minutes, while the Squire was 
abſent with Joſeph, in aſſuring her how 
forry he was for having treated her ſo rough - 
ly before he knew her merit; and told her, 

at ſince Lady Booby was unwilling that 
she should ſettle in her parish , she was 
heartily welcome to his, where he promiſed 
ber his protection; . that he would 
take Joſtph and her into his family, if she 
liked; which aſſurance he confirmed with a 


ſqueeze by the hand. She thanked him 
ph 


kindly, and ſaĩd, She would acquaint Jo 
with the offer, which he would certainly 
be glad to accept; for that Lady Booby was 
angry with them both; though she did nor 
know either had done any thing to offend 
her; but imputed it to M Slipſlop, who 
had always been her enemy. | 
The Squire now —. and prevented 
any farther continuance of this converſation; 
and the juſtice, out of a * reſpect 
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to his gueſt, but in reality from an appre- 

henſion of a rival, (for he knew nothing 

of his marriage), ordered Fanny into the 

kitchen, whither she gladly retired; not 

did the Squire, who declined the trouble 

of erh the whole matter, op- 
e it. 

It would be unneceſſary, if I was able, 
which indeed I am not, to relate the con- 
verſation between theſe two gentlemen , 
which rolled, as I have been informed , 
entirely on the ſubject of ae ener ver =, 
was ſoon dreſſed in the plaineſt dreſs he 
could find, which was a blue coat and bree- 
ches, with a gold edging, and a red waiſt- 
coat with the ſame; and as this ſuit , which 
was rather too large for the Squire, exactly 
fitted him; ſo he became it ſo well, and 
looked ſo genteel, that no perſon would have 
doubted its being as well adapted to his 
quality as his shape; nor have ſuſpected, as 
one might, when my Lord—, or Sir—, or 
Mr—appear in lace or embroidery, that the 
tailor's man wore thoſe clothes home on his 
back, which he should have carried under 
bis arm. 

The Squire now took leave of the juſtice, 
and calling for Fanny, made her and Joſeph, 
againſt their wills, get into the coach with 
him, which he then ordered to drive to Lady 
Booby's.—It had moved a few yards only, 
when the Squire asked Joſeph, if he knew 
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who that man was croſſing the field? « for, » 
added he, a I never ſaw one take ſuch ſtrides 


« before. v Joſeph anſwered eagerly, a O 
u Sir, it is parſon Adams. y—« O la l indeed, 
« and ſo it is, » ſaid Fanny; à poor man, he is 


« coming to do what he could for us. Well, 
« he is the worthieſt beſt-natured creaturey— 
« Aye » ſaid Joſeph, « God bleſs him; for 
u there is not ſuch another inthe univerſe. v— 
« The beſt creature living ſure,v cries Fanny. 
«Is he? » ſays the Squire, « then I am 
« reſolved to 
a my coach; » and fo ſaying, he ordered it to 
ſtop, whilſt Joſeph, at his requeſt, hollow ed 
to the parſon, who, well knowing his 
voice , made all the haſte imaginable, and 
ſoon came up with them. He was deſired by 
the maſter , who could ſcarce refrain from 
laughter at his figure , to mount into the 
coach, which he, Vith many thanks, refuſed , 
ſaying he could walk by its ſide, and he'd 
warrant he kept up with it; but he was ar 


length over-prevailed on. The Squire now 


acquainted Joſeph with his marriage; but 
he might have ſpared himſelf that labour z 


for his ſervant, whilſt * vas dreſſing, had 


performed that office before. He continued 
to expreſs the vaſt happineſs he enjoyed in 
his ſiſter, and the value he had for all who 
belonged to her. Joſeph made many bows, 
and expreſſed as many acknowledgments; and 


ve the beſt creature living in 


parſon Adams, who now _ perceived 
iy 
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Joſeph's new apparel , burſt into tears wich 
joy , and fell to rubbing his hands and 
„„er 
hey were now arrived at the 
Boobys; and the Squire, deſiring them to 
wait a moment in the court, walked in to 
his aunt, and calling her out from his wife, 
uainted her with Joſeph's arrival ; ſaying , 
a Madam, as I have married a virtuous and 
a worthy woman, I am reſolved to own her 
« relations , and shew them all a pro 
u reſpect; I shall think myſelf rf. ay 
a in 8 ed to all mine, Who will 
« do the fame, It is true, her brother hath 
« been your ſervant, but he is now become 
«my brother; and I have one happineſs, 
a that neither his charactet, his behaviour, 
«or appearance give me any reaſon to be 
- ashamed of calling him fo. In short, he is 
a now: below dreſſed like a gentleman , in 
which light I intend he shall hereafter be 
« {cen : ou will oblige me beyond ex- 
e preſſion , if you will admit him to be of 
- our party; for I know it will give great 
« pleaſure to my wife, though she will not 
« mention it. v | | 
This was a ſtroke 'of fortune beyond th 
Lady Booby's hopes or expectation ; she an- 
ſwered him eagerly, « Nephew, you know 
_« cally I am prevailed on to do any thi 
« which Joſeph Andrews defires—Phoo, 
G mean ve you deſire me; and as he jg 


þ 
| 
r 
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& now your relation, I cannot refuſe to enter- 
« tain him as ſuch, » The Squire told her , he 
knew his obligation to her for her compliance 
and goin ee ſteps; returned and told 
ber he fad one more fayour , which he 
believed she would eaſily grant, as she had 
accorded him the former, « There is a young 
a woman - Nephew, » ſays she, « don't 
a let my good-nature make you deſire, as 
« is too commonly the caſe, to impoſe on 
« me; nor think, becauſe I have, with fo 


« much condeſcenſion, agreed to ſuffer your 


« brother-in-law to come to my table, that 
«I will ſubmit to the company of all my 
« own ſeryants, and all the dirty trollops in 
a the country. v Madam, » — the 
Squire, «I believe you never ſaw this youn 

« creature. I never beheld ſuch ſweetneſs 
« and innocence, joined with ſuch beauty, 
« and withal fo genteel. v « Upon my foul I 
« won't admit her, » replied the lady in a 
paſſion; « the whole world shan't prevail 
«a on me. I reſent even the deſire as an 
« affront, and v— The Squire, who knew 
her inflexibiliry, interrupted her, by asking 


pardon, and promiſing not to mention it 


more. He then returned to 1 , and 

she to Pamela. He took Joſeph aſide, and 

told him he would carry him to his ſiſter; 

but could not prevail as yet for Fanny. Joſeph 

begged that he might ſee his ſiſter alone, 

then be with his Fanny; 11 the Squire 
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knowing the pleaſure his wife would have 
in her brother's company , would not admir 
it, telling Joſeph, there would be nothin 


In fo short an abſence from Fanny, whil 


he was aſſured of her ſafety ; adding, he hoped 
he could not eaſily quit a ſiſter whom he 
had not ſeen ſo long, and who ſo tenderly 
loved him. —Joſeph immediately complied; 
for, indeed, no brother could love a ſiſter 
more ; and recommending Fanny, who 
rejoiced that she was not to go before 
Booby , to the care of Mr Adams, he attended 
the Squire up ſtaits, whilſt Fanny repaired 
with the parſon to his houſe , where she 
tbought herſelf ſecure of a kind reception, 


CHAP. VI. 


Of which you are deſired to read no more 
than you likes 


'T HE meeting between Joſeph and Pamela 
was not without tears of joy on both ſides; 
and their embraces were full of tenderneſs and 
affection. They were however regarded with 
much more pleaſure by the nephew than by 
the aunt, to whoſe flame they were fuel 
only; and being aſliſted by the addition of 
dręſs, which was indeed not wanted to ſer 
off the lively colours in which Nature had 


drawn health, ſtrength, comelineſsand youths 
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In the afternoon Joſeph, at their own requeſt, 
entertained them with an account of his 
adventures; nor could Lady Booby conceal 
ber diſſatisfaction at thoſe parts in which Fanny + 
was concerned, eſpecially when Mr Booby 
launched forth into ſuch rapturous praiſes of 
her beauty. She ſaid, applying to ber niece, 
that she wondered her Kine Jan who had 
pretended to marry forlove, should think ep 
a ſubje& proper to amuſe his wife Withlz 
adding , as for her part, she should be 
jealous of a huſband who ſpoke ſo 
in praiſe of another woman. Pamela anſwered, 
indeed she thought she had cauſe; but it was 
an inſtance of Mr Booby's aptneſs to ſee more 
beauty in women than they were miſtreſſes 
of. At which words both * women fixed 
their eyes on two looking-glaſles ; and Lady 
Booby replied, that _ —_— in | as 
eneral, very ill ju of beauty ; 2 b 
whilſt L only their own 
faces, they paid a croſs compliment to each 
other's charms. When the hour of teſt approach - 
ed, which the lady of the houſe deferred 
as long as decently she could, she informed 
Joſeph (whom for the future we shall call 
Mr Joſeph, he having as good a title to that 
appellation as many others, I mean that 
inconteſted one of good clothes ) that she had 
ordered a. bed to be provided for him. He 


declined this favour to his utmoſt; for his 
heart had long been with _ ay 3 bu 
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she inſiſted on his accepting it, alledging; 
that the parish had no proper accommodation 
for ſuch a perſon as he was now to eſteem 
himſelf. The Squire and his lady both joining 
with her, Mr Joſeph was at laſt forced to 
give over his deſign of viſiting Fanny that 
evening, who, on her fide, as impatiently 
expected him till midnight, when, in com- 
13 to Mr Adams's family, who 
Had fat up two hours out of reſpect to her, 
she retired to bed, but not to leep ; the 
thought of her love kept her waking, and 
His not returning according to his promiſe 
filled her with uneaſineſs; of which, how- 
ever, She could not aſſign any other cauſe 
Than merely that of being abſent from him. 
Mr Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and 
viſited her in whom his ſoul delighted. She 


no ſooner heard his voice in the parſon's 


Parlour , than she leapt from her bed, and 
dreſſing herſelf in a few minutes, went 
down to him. They paſſed two hours with 
Inexpreſſible happineſs together, and then 
having appointed Monday, by Mr Adams's 
permiſſion, for their marriage, Mr _—_ 
returned, according to his promiſe, to break- 


| Faſt at the Lady Boobys, with whoſe 


behaviour ſince the evening we shall now 


acquaint the reader. 


She vas no ſooner retired to her chamber, 
than she asked Slipſſop what she thought of 


this wonderful creature her nephew had mars 
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ried? « Madam! » faid Slipſlop, not yet ſuffi 
ciently underſtanding what anſwer she was 
to make. « Lask you, „ anſwered the lady, 
« what do you think of the dow dy, my niece 
el think I am to call her?» Slipſlop wanting 
no further hint, began to pull her to pieces, 
and ſo miſerably defaced her, that it would 
have been impoſlible for any one to have 
known the perſon. The lady gave her all 
the aſſiſtance she could, and ended with 
ing,—« I think, Slipſlop , you have done 
« her juſtice; but yer, bad as she is, she is an 
« angel com l to this Fanny. v Slipſlop 
then fell on Fanny, whom she hacked and 
hewed in the like barbarous manner, conclud- 
ing wich an obſervation, that there was 
always ſomething in thoſe low - life creatures 
which muſt eternally diſtinguish them from 
their betters. Really, v faid the lady, « I think 
« there is one exception to your rule; I am 
« certain you may gueſs who I mean. »— 
« Not I, upon my word, Madam, » faid 
Slipſlop.— al mean 1 ; ſure you 
« are the dulleſt wretch , faid the lady. v 
«a O la, I am indeed—Yes, truly, Madam, 
«he is an acceſſion, » anſwered Slipſlop. — 
a Aye, is he not, Slipſlop ? v returned the lady, 
« Is he not ſo genteel, that a prince mi 
« without a blush acknowledge him for his 
« ſon, His behaviour is ſuch that would not 
« Shame the beſt education. He borrows from 
his ſtation a condeſcenſion in every thing 
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© mean ſervility which is called good be. 
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«to his ſuperiors, yet unattended by that 


= haviour in ſuch perſons. m_ thing he 
« doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive of 
u fear, but viſibly shews ſome reſpect and 
« gratitude, and carries with it the perſuaſion 
« of love.—And then for his virtues; ſuch Wl © 
« piety to his parents, ſuch tender affection WW © 
« to his ſiſter , ſuch incegrity in his friend- . 


« Ship, ſuch bravery, ſuch goodneſs, chat if 
« he had been born a gentleman , his wife 
« would have poſſeſſed the moſt invaluable 
u bleſſing. »—« To be ſure, Ma'am, » faid 
Slipllop.—e But as he is,» anſwered the lady, 
a it he had a thouſand more good qualities, it 


2 muſt render a woman of fashion contempt- 


«ible even to be ſuſpected of thinking of 
« him: yes, I should deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch 
«a thought. » To be ſure, Ma'am, » faid 
Slipſlop. « And why to be ſure?» 1 the 
lady; « thou art always one's echo. Is he not 
u more worthy of affection than a dirty coun- 
«try clown, though born of a family as old 
« as the flood, or an idle . rake, 
« or little puiſne beau of quality ? And yet 
« thefe we muſt condemn ourſelves to, in 
« order to avoid the cenſure of the world; to 
u Shun the contempt of others, we muſt all 

u ourſelves to thoſe we deſpiſe ; we muſt prefe 

= birth, title, and fortune, to real merit. It 
u is a tyranny of cuſtom, a tyranny we muſt 
comply with: for we people of fashion 


a 
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«are the ſlaves of cuſtom, . u Marry come 
«up ! » {aid Slipſlop, who now well knew 
which party to take, « if I was a wo 
«of your ladyship's fortune and quality, 
« would be a | to no body l- Me, » 
ſaid the lady, « I am ſpeaking if a young 
« woman of fashion , who had ſeen nothing 
« of the world, should happen to like ſuch a 
« fellow.—Me, indeed T hope thou doſt 
« not imagine v No, Ma am, to be ſure,» 
cries Slipſlop.— u No! what no? » cried the 
lady, « Thou art always ready to anſwer , 
« before thou haſt heard one. So far I muſt 
« allow he isa charming fellow. Me, indeed! 
No, Slipſlop , all thoughts of men are 
« over with me.—!I have loſt a huſband , 
« who but if I should reflect, I should run 
« mad. My future eaſe muſt depend upon 
« forgetfulneſs. Slipſlop, let me hear ſome 
« of thy nonſenſe, to turn my thoughts 
» another way. What doſt thou think of Mr 
« Andrews ?»« Why, Ithink, » fays Slipſlop, 
a he is the handſomeſt, and moſt propereſt 
a man I ever ſaw; and if I was a Lady of 
« the greateſt degree, it would be well for 
« ſome folks. Your Lad a may talk of 
« cuſtom if you pleaſe ; but I am confidous 
there is no more compariſon between 
'« young Mr Andrews, and moſt of the 
a young gentlemen who come to your La- 
« dyship's houſe in London; a parcel of 


« whipper-ſnapper ſparks : I would ſooner | 
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= « marry our old parſon Adams: never tell . 
1 « me what people ſay, whilſt I am hap 
pi « in the arms of him I love. Some folks rail 
= « againſt other folks , becauſe other folks 
=_ « have what ſome folks would be glad of.» . 
—« And ſo, » anſwer'd the lady, u if you . 
= « was a woman of condition, you would 1 
1 u really marry Mr Andrews?» — « Yes, 1“. 
=— « aſſure your Ladysbip, « replied Slipſlop, (1 
_ « if he would have me. »—« Fool, idiot, 5 


1 cries the lady, « if he would have a woman « 
3 « of fashion! Is that a queſtion ?» « No truly, Wl © 
#5 « Madam, » faid Shpſlop, « I believe it , 
« would be none, it | 
= « the way; and I am confidous, if I 
* « Was in your Ladyship's place, and liked 
=— Mr Joſeph Andrews, she should not ſtay 
4 « in the parish a moment. I am ſure Lawyer 
« Scout would ſend her packing, if your 
« Ladyship would but ſay the word. v» This 
laſt ſpeech of Slipſlop raiſed a tempeſt in 
the mind of her miſtreſs. She feared Scout 
had betrayed her, or rather that she had 
betrayed berſelf. After ſome ſilence, and a 
double change of her complexion , firſt to 
pale, and then to red, © thus ſpoke : 
« J am aſtonished at the liberty you give 
xc Jour tongue, Would you inſinuate, that 
« I employed Scout againſt this wench, on 
u the account of the fellow ?» « La, Ma'am, » 
faid Slipſlop, frighred ont of her wits, «I 
n aſſaſſinate ſuch a thing ! » a I think you 


Fanny was out of 
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x dare not, » anſwered the lady. « I believe 
« my conduct may defy malice itſelf to aſſert 
a ſo curſed a ſlander. If I had ever diſco» 
« vered any wantonneſs, any lightneſs in my 
« behaviour; if I had followed the example of 
« ſome whom thou haſt, I believe, ſeen, in al- 
« lowing myſelf indecent liberties, even with 
& 2 huſband: but the dear man whois gone, v 
(here she began to ſob); « was he alive 
a again, » (then she produced tears) , « could 
« not upbraid me with any one act of tender- 
« neſs or paſſion. No, Slipſlop, all the 
« time I cohabited with him, he never ob- 
« tained even a kiſs from me, without my 
. 2 reluctance in the granting it. I 
« am ſure he himſelf never ſuſpected how 
« much I loved him.—Since his death, thou 
« knoweſt, though it is almoſt ſix weeks ( ir 
u wants but a day) ago, I have not admitted 
u. one viſitor, till this fool my nephew ar- 
« rived. I have confined myſelf quite to 
« one party of friends.—And can ſuch a 
« conduct as this fear to be arraigned ? To 
« be accuſed not only of a paſſion which 
« I always deſpiſed, but of fixing it on 
« ſuch an object, a creature ſo much beneath 
a my notice. » — « — Upon my word, 
« Mam ,» ſays Slipſlop, « I do not under- 
« ſtand your Ladyship, nor know I any thing 
u of the matter. val believe, indeed, thou 
« doſt not underſtand me. — Thoſe are de- 
u licacies which exiſt only in ſuperior minds; 
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u thy coarſe ideas cannot comprehend then 
« Thou art a low creature, of the Andrey 
« breed, a reptile of lower order, a weed thy 
« grows in the common garden of the cre 
« tion. »—4 I aſſure your Ladyship, » ſay 
- Slipllop, whoſe paſſions were almoſt of x 
high an order as her lady's, « I have no wore 
« to do with Common Garden than other 
« folks. Really your Ladyship talks of ſet- 
« vants as if they were not born of the Chil. 
« tian ſpecious. Servants have flesh and 
« blood, as well as quality; and Mr Andrew: 
« himſelf is a proof that they have as good, 
« if not better. And for my own part, I cant 
perceive my Dears (1) are coarſer than 
other people's : I am ſure, if Mr Andrews 
was a * of mine, I should not be ashamed 
of him in _—_— with gentlemen; for 
whoever hath (cen him in his new clothes, 
muſt confeſs he looks as much like a 
entleman as any body. Coarſe , quotha! 
[ can't bear to hear the poor young fellow 
run down neither; for I will ſay this, 1 
never heard him ſay an ill word of any body 
in life. I am ſure his coatſeneſs doth not lie 
in his heart; for he is the beſt-natured 
man in the world; and as for bis skin, it 
« is no coarſer than other people's, I am ſure, 
« His boſom, when a boy, was as white {as 
« driven ſnow 3 and where it is no 
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(a) Meaning perhaps ideas, 
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covered with hairs, is fo ſtill. Lak ins! if 
; I was Mrs Andrews, with a hundred a year, 
; I chould not envy the beſt she who wears 
a head. A woman that could not be happy 
» (ole with ſuch a man, ought never to be ſo: 
of A. for if he can't make a woman happy, I 
o woreMe never yet beheld the man who could. 1 
| other ſay again, I wisb I was a great lady for his 
f 0 fle I believe when I had made a gentle- 
« man of him, he'd behave ſo, that no body 
a Should deprecate what 1 had done; and J 
« fancy few would venture to tell him he 
« was no gentleman to his face, nor to mine 
« neither. » At which words, taking up the 
candles, she asked her miſtreſs, who had 
been ſome time in her bed, if she had any 
farther commands; who mildly anſwered she 
had none; and telling her she was a comical 
creature, bid her good- night. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Philoſophical refle#ions , the like not to be 
found in any light French romance. Mr 
Booby's grave advice to Joſeph , and 
Fanny's encounter with a beau. 


Hur. my good reader, hath fo vaſt a 
prevalence oyer the human mind, that there is 
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ſcarce any thing too ſtrange or too ſtrong tobe 
aſſerted of it. The ſtory of the miſer, who, 
from long accuſtoming to cheat others, came 
at laſt to cheat himſelf, and with great deligli 
and triumph picked his own pocket of a 
guinea to convey to his hoard, is not in- 
poſſible or improbable. In like manner it fares 
with the practiſers of deceit, who from hay. 
ing long deceived their acquaintance , 

at laſt a power of deceiving themſelves, and 


acquire that very opinion ( however falſe) A 
of their own abilities, excellencies and % 


virtues , into which they have for years, 
ef endeavoured to 1 their neigh- WF - 
bours. Now , reader, to apply this obler- WF , 
vation to my preſent purpoſe , thou wuſt WF 
know , that as the paſſion, generally called 
love, exerciſes moſt of the talents of the female | 
or fair world; ſo in this they now and then diſ- 
cover a {mall inclination to deceit; for which 
thou wilt not be angry with the beautiful 
creatures , when thou haſt conſidered, that 
at the age of ſeven, or ſomething earlier, 
Niſs is inſtructed by her mother, that maſter 
is a very monſtrous kind of animal, who will, 
if she ſuffers him to come too near her, 
infallibly eat her up, and grind her to pieces: 
that fo far from kiſſing or toying with hi 
of her own accord, she muſt not admit 
him to kiſs or toy with her: and, laſtly, 
that she muſt never have any affection towards 


him; for if she should, all her friends in 
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to gfſpetticoars would eſteem her a traitreſs, point 
who Met her, and hunt her out of their ſociety. 
cane beſe impreſſions being firſt received, are 
eliph, Mercher and deeper inculcated by their ſchool- 
of ; Mnitrefſes and companions ; fo that by the 
rt in. Mage of ten they have contracted ſuch a dread 
fares ind abhorrence of che above-named monſter, 
thay. 


that, whenever they ſee him, they fly from 
him as the innocent hare doth from the grey- 
hound. Hence, to theage offourteen or 1 
ſe) N ey entertain a mighty antipathy to maſter; 
and — reſolve, and frequently profeſs, that they 

irs vill never have any commerce with him, and 
entertain fond hopes of paſling their lives out 
of his reach, of the poſſibility of which they 


by have ſo viſible an example in their good 
d WJ maiden aunt. But when they arrive at this 
= period, and have now paſs d their ſecond 


I climateric , when their wiſdom, grown 
riper, begins to ſee a little farther, MR from 
| almoſt daily falling in maſter's way, to ap- 
prehend the great r of keeping oue 
of it; and when they obſerve him look 
often at them, and ſometimes very eagerly and 
earneſtly too, (for the monſter ſeldom 
takes any notice of them till at this age), 
they then begin to think of their danger; 
ow as they perceive they cannot _ avoi 
„the wiſer part bethink themſelves of 
roviding by other means for their ſecurity, 
hey endeavour, by all the methods they 
can lavent, to render themſelves fo amiable 
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in his eyes, that he may have no inclination 
to hurt them; in which they generally ſuc. 
ceed ſo well, that his eyes, by frequent 
languishing , ſoon leſſen their idea of his 
fierceneſs, and ſo far abate their fears, that 
they venture to parley with him; and when 
they perceive him ſo different from what he 
hath been deſcribed, all gentleneſs, ſoftneſß, 
kindneſs, tenderneſs, fondneſs, their dread- 
ful apprehenſions vanish in a moment; and 
now, (it being uſual with the human mind 
to skip from one extreme to its oppoſite, 
as eaſily, and almoſt as ſuddenly, as a bird 
from one bough to another), love inſtantly 
ſucceeds to fear. But as it happens to perſons 
who have in their infancy been thoroughly 
frightened with certain no-perſons called 
phoſts, that they retain their dread of thoſe 
ings, after they are convinced that there 
are no ſuch things, ſo theſe young ladies, 
tho' they no longer apprehend devouring , 
cannot ſo entirely shake off all that hath 
been inſtilled into them; they ſtill entertain 
the idea of that cenſure which was ſo ſtrong- 
ly imprinted on their tender minds, to which 
he Joctarations of abhorrence they every 
day hear from their companions greatly 
contribute. To avoid this cenſure, therefore, 


is now their only care; for which purpo\s 


they ſtill pretend the fame averſion to th 
monſter: and the more they love him, the 
more ardently they counterfeit the antipathy. 
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the continual and conſtant practice of 
ich deceit on others, they at length impoſe 
on themſelves , and really believe they — 
what they love. Thus indeed it happened 
o Lady Booby , who loved Joſeph long 
tefore She knew it ; and now loved him 
much more than she ſupected. She had 
indeed , from the time of his fiſter's arrival 
in the quality of her niece, and from the 
inſtant she viewed him in the dreſs and 
character of a gentleman, began to conceive 
ſecretly a deſign which love had concealed' 
from herſelf , till a dream betrayed it to 
her. 

She had no ſooner riſen than she ſent for 
ber nephew; when he came to her, after 
many compliments on his choice , she told 
him, He might perceive, in her condeſcenſion 
to admit her own ſervant to her table, that 
she looked on the family of Andrews as 
kis relations, and indeed hers; that as he 


had married into ſuch a family, it became 


bim to endeayour by all methods to raiſe it 
as much. as poſſible. At length she adviſed 
him to uſe all his art to diſſuade Joſeph from 
his intended match, which would ſtill enlarge 
their relation to meanneſs and poverty; 
concluding , that by a commiſſion * 
mb , or ſome other genteel employment, 


be might ſoon put young Mr Andrews on 
the foot of a gentleman and that being once 


done, his accomplishments might quickly 
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gain him an alliance which would not be: 
their diſcredit. 

Her nephew heartily embraced this pto 
poſal ; and finding Mr Joſeph with his wife 
at his return to her chamber, he immediately 

thus: « My love to my dear Pamela, 


« more. You will excuſe me therefore, brother, 
« if my concern for your intereſt makes me 
« mention what may be, perhaps, diſagree · 
a able to you to hear: but I muſt inſiſt upon 
a it, that if you have any value for my 
« alliance or my friendship, you will decline 
« any thoughts of engaging farther with a 
a girl, who is, as you are a relation of mine, 
a ſo much beneath you. I know there may 
u be at firſt ſome difficulty in your compliance, 
a but that will daily diminish; and you will 
ain the end fincerely thank me for my 
« advice. I own indeed the girl is handſome ; 
a but beauty alone is a poor ingredient, and 
« will make but an uncomfortable marriage. v 
a Sir, » ſaid Joſeph, «I aſſure you her beauty 
« is her leaſt perfection; nor do I know a 
« virtue which that young creature is nde 
« poſſeſſed of.» « As to her virtues,» an 
ſwered Mr Booby, « you can be yet but 
xa {lender judge of them: but if she had 
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a brother, will extend to all her relations; © 
« nor shall I shew them leſs reſpect than if l hai 

a married into the family of a duke. I hope 
I have given you ſome early teſtimonies of] 
« this, and shall continue to give you daily f 
{ 
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a never ſo many, you will find her equal 

« in theſe among her ſuperiors in birth and 

« fortune, which now you ate to eſteem 

« on a footing with yourſelf; at leaſt I will 

« take care they shall shortly be ſo, unleſs 

«you prevent me by -degrading yourſelf 
« with ſach a match, a match. I. have hardly 

« patience to think of, and which would 

« break the hearts of your parents, who now 

« rejoice in the expectation of ſeeing you 
« make a figure in the world. » « I know 
«not,» replied Joſeph, « that my parents 
« have any power over my inclinations , nor 
«am I obliged to ſacrifice my happineſs to 
« their whim or ambition: beſides, I shall 
« be very ſorry to ſee, that the unexpected 
« advancement of my ſiſter should ſo ſud- 
« denly inſpire thein with this wicked pride, 
« and make them deſpiſe their equals. I am 
« reſolved on no account to quit my dear 
Fanny, no, though I could raiſe her as 
« high above her preſent ſtation as you have 
« raiſed my ſiſter, v « Your ſiſter, as well as 
a myſelf , » ſaid Booby, « are greatly obliged 
« to you for the compariſon : but, Sir, she 
« is not worthy to be compared in beauty 
«to my Pamela, nor hath she half her me- 
u tit. And beſides , Sir, as you civilly throw 
« my marriage with your liter in my teeth , 
«I muſt reach 1. the wide difference 


« between us: My fortune enabled me to 


« pleaſe myſelf, and it would have been as 
i 
Vor. bd | 1 
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« oyer-grown a folly in me to have omitted 
«it, as in you to do it.» « My fortune 
« enables me to pleaſe myſelf likewiſe, » 
faid Joſeph z « for all my pleaſure is centred 


in Fanny; and whilſt I have health, I shall 


« be able to ſupport her with my labour in 
« that ſtation to which she was born, and 
« with which she is content. „ « Brother, » 
ſaid Pamela, Mr Booby adviſes you as a 
« friend; and, no doubt, my papa and 
« mamma will be of his opinion, and will 
« have great reaſon to be angry with you for 
« deſtroying what his goodneſs hath done, 
and throwing down our family again, after 
« he hath raiſed it. It would become you 
« better, brother, to pray for the aſliſtance 
« of grace againſt ſuch a paſſion, than to 
« indulge it, » — « Sure, ſiſter, you are not 
« in earneſt; I am ſure she is your equal at 
a leaſt. v — « She was my equal, » anſwered 
Pamela; « but I am no longer Pamela An- 
« drews, I am now this gentleman's lady , 
« and as ſuch am above her — I hope I shall 
« never behave with an unbecoming pride; 
« but at the ſame time I shall always endea- 
« vour to know myſelf, and queſtion not 
« the aſſiſtance of grace to that 3 » 
They were now ſummoned to breakfaſt , 
and thus ended their diſcourſe for the preſent, 
very little to the ſatisfaction of any of the 
parties. 

Fanny was now walking in an avenue at 
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ſome diſtance from the houſe , where Joſeph 
had promiſed to take the firſt opportunity 
of coming to her. She had not a Shilling in 
the world, and had ſubſiſted ever ſince 1 
return entirely on the charity of parſon 
Adams. A young gentleman, W by 
many ſervauts, came up to ber, and asked 
her if that was not the Lady Booby's houſe 
before him? This indeed he well knew, but 
had framed the queſtion for no other reaſon 
than to make her look up, and diſcover if 
her face was equal to the delicacy of her 
shape. He no ſooner ſaw it than he was 
ſtruck with amazement. He ſtop'd his horſe, 
and (wore she was the moſt beautiful creature 
he ever beheld. Then inſtantly alighting, 
and delivering his horſe to his ſervant, ße 
rapt out half a dozen oaths that he would 
kiſs her; to which she at firſt ſubmitted, 
begging he would not be rude : but he was 
not ſatisfied with the civility of a ſalute, nor 
even with the rudeſt attack he could make 
on her lips, but caught her in his arms, and 
endeavoured to kiſs her breaſts, which with 
all her ſtrength she reſiſted; and, as our 
ſpark was not of the Herculean race , with 
Gras difficulty prevented. The young gentle- 
man being ſoon ou: of breath in the ruggle, 
quitted her, and remounting his horſe, called 
one of his ſervants to-him , whom he ordered 
to ſtay behind with her, and make her any 
offers whatever, to prevail on 1 to return 
| jj 
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home with him in the evening, and to aſſure 
her he would take her into keeping. He then 
rode on with his other ſervants, and arrived 
at the lady's houſe, to whom he was a diſtant 
relation, and was come to pay a viſit. 

The truſty fellow , who was employed in 
an office he had been long accuſtomed to, 
diſcharged his part with all the fidelity and 
dexterity imaginable , but to no purpoſe. She 
was entirely deaf to his offers, and rejected 
them with the utmoſt diſdain. At laſt the 
pimp, who had perhaps more warm blood 
about him than his maſter, began to ſolicit 
for himſelf; be told her, though he was a 
ſervant , he was a man of ſome fortune, 
which he would make her miſtreſs of—and 
this without any inſult to her virtue, for 
that he would marry her, She anſwered, if 
his maſter himſelf, or the greateſt lord in 
the land, would marry her, she would refuſe 
him. Ar laſt being weary with perſuaſions 

and on fire with & charms , which would 
have almoſt kindled a flame in the boſom of 
an ancient philoſopher , or modern divine 

he faſtened his horſe to the ground , and 
attacked her with much more Brce than the 
gentleman had exerted. Poor Fanny would 
not have been able to reſiſt his rudeneſs a long 
Time; but the deity who preſides over chaſte 
love, ſent her Joſeph to her aſſiſtance. He 
no ſooner came within ſight, and perceived 
her ſtruggling with a man, than like a canon- 
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ball, or like lightning, or any thing chat is 

ſwifter , if any thing be, he ran towards her, 

and coming up juſt as the ravisher had torn her 

handkerchief from her breaſt, before his lips 

had touched that ſear of innocence and bliſs, 

he dealt him fo luſty a blow in that part of 
his neck which a rope would have become 
with the utmoſt propriety , that the fellow 
ſtaggered backwards; and perceiving he had 
to do with ſomething Figs than the little 

tender, trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted 
her, and turning about ſaw his rival, with 
fire flashing from his eyes, again ready to 
aſſail bim; and indeed, before he could well 
defend himſelf, or return the firſt blow , 
received a ſecond, which, had it fallen on 
that part of the ſtomach to which it was 
directed, would have been probably the laſt 
he would have had any occaſion for; but the 
ravisher lifting up his hand, drove the blow 
upwards to his mouth, whence it diſlodged 
three of his teeth; and now not ney 
any extraordinary affection for the beauty o 

Joſeph's perſon, nor being extremely pleaſed 
with this method of falutation , he collected 
all his force, and aimed a blow at Joſeph's 
breaſt, which he artfully parried with one 
fiſt, ſo that it loſt its force entirely in the air, 
and ſtepping one foot backward, he darted 
his fiſt fo fiercely at his enemy, that had he 
not caught it in his hand, (for ha was aboxer 
of no inferior fame), it muſt _ tumbled 

Ke 
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him on the ground, And now the ravisher 
meditated another blow , which he aimed at 
that part of the breaſt where the heart is 
lodged; Joſeph did not catch it as before , 
yet ſo prevented its aim, that it fell direct 
on his noſe, but with abated force. Joſeph 
then moving both fiſt and foot forwards at 
the ſame time, threw his head ſo dexterouſſy 
into the ſtomach of the ravisher , that he fell 
2 lifeleſs lump on the field , where he lay 
many minutes breathleſs and motionleſs. 
hen Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive a 
blow in his face, and blood running in a 
ſtream from him, she began to tear her hair, 
and invoke all buman and divine power to 
his aſſiſtance. She was not, however, long 
under this afflition , before Joſeph havin 
conquered his enemy, ran to her, and aſſured 
her = was not hurt; She then inſtantly fell 
on her knees, and thanked God that he had 
made Joſeph the means of her reſcue, and 
at the ſame time preſerved him from bein 
injured in attempting it. She offered with 
her handkerchief ro wipe his blood from his 
face; but he ſecing his rival attempting to 
recover his legs, turned to him, and asked 
him if he had enough; to which the other an- 
ſwered he had; for C believed he had fought 
with the devil inſtead of a man; and looſenin 
bis horſe , (aid, he should not have 9 
the wench, if he had known she had been ſo 
yell provided for. 
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Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with 
her to parſon Adams, and 9 that he 
would leave her no more. Theſe were pro- 

fitions ſo agrecable to Joſeph , that, had 
be heard them, he would have given an 
immediate aſſent: but indeed his eyes were 
now his only ſenſe; for you may remember, 
reader, that the ravisher had tote her handker- 
chief from Fanny's neck , by which he had 
diſcovered ſuch a fight, that Joſeph hath 
declared all the ſtatues he ever beheld were 
ſo much inferior to it in beauty, that it was 
more capable of converting a man into a 
ſtatue, fon of being imitated by the greateſt 
maſter of that art. This modeſt creature, 
whom no warmth in ſummer could ever 
induce to expoſe her charms to the wanton 
ſun, a modeſty to which, perhaps, they 
owed their inconceivable whiteneſs , had 
ſtood many minutes bare-necked in the pte- 
ſence of Joſeph , before her apprehenſion of 
his danger, and the horror of ſeeing his 
blood, would ſuffer her once to reflect on 
what concerned herſelf ; till at laſt, when 
the cauſe of her concern had vanished , an 
admiration at his filence , together with 
obſerving the fixed poſition of his eyes, 
2 an idea in the lovely maid , which 
rought more blood into her face than had 
flowed froin Joſeph's noſtrils. The ſnowy 
hue of her boſom was likewiſe exchanged to 
yermilion , at the inſtant when 1 clapped 
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her handkerchief round her neck. Joſeph ſaw 
the uneaſineſs that she ſuffered , and imme- 
. diately removed his eyes from an object, in 
Jurveying which he had felt the greateſt 
delight which the organs of fight were capable 
of conveying to his ſoul. 'So great was his 
fear of offending her, and fo truly did his 
app for her deſerye the noble- name of 
ove. 

w—_ being recovered from her confu- 
ſion, which was almoſt equalled by what 
Joſeph had felt from obſerving ' it, again 
mentioned her requeſt ; this was inſtantly 
and gladly — * with, and together they 
croſſed two or three fields, which brought 


them to the habitation of Mr Adams, 


'CHAP. VIII. 


A diſcourſe which happened between Mr 
Adams., Mrs Adams, Joſeph and Fanny ; 
with ſome behaviour of Mr Adams, which 
would be called by ſame few readers very 
low, abſurd, and unnatural. 


TRE parſon and his wife had juſt ended 
a long diſpute, When the lovers came to the 
door. Indeed this young couple had been the 
ſubject of the diſpute; for Mrs Adams was 


one of thoſe prudeat people who never do 


any thing to injure their families, or, perhaps, 
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one of thoſe good mothers who would even 
frerch their conſcience to ſerve their children. 
She had long entertained hopes of ſceing 
her eldeſt daughter ſucceed Mrs Slipſſop, an 
of making her ſecond ſon an exciſeman by 
Lady Booby's intereſt. Theſe were expecta- 
tions She could not endure the thoughts of 
uitting, and was therefore very uncaſy to 
fo her huſband fo reſolute to oppoſe the 
lady's intention in Fangy's affair. She told 
him, It behoved every man to take the firſt 
care of his family; that he had a wife and fix 
children, rhe maintaining and providing for 
whom would be buſineſs enough for Fm 
without intermeddling in other Plks affairs; 
that he had always preached up ſubmiſſion to 
ſuperiors, and would do il! to give an example 
of the contrary behaviour in his own conduct; 
that if Lady Booby did wrong, she muſt 
anſwer for it herſelf, and the fin would 
not lie at their door; that Fanny had been 
a ſervant, and bred up in the lady's own 
family, and conſequently she muſt have 
known more of her than they did; and ir 
was very improbable , if she had behaved 
herſelf well, that the lady would have been 
ſo bitterly her enemy; that perhaps he was 
too inclined to think well of her, becauſe 
she was handſome , but handſome women 
were often no better than they should be; 
that God made ugly women as well as hand- 
ſome ones; and that if a woman __ virtue, 
* 
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it ſignified nothing whether she had beauty 


or no. For all which reaſons she concluded 
he should oblige the lady, and ſtop the 
future publication of the banns. But all theſe 
excellent arguments had no effect on the 
parſon, who perſiſted in doing his duty, 
without regarding the wet er. it might 
have on his worldly intereſt; he endeavoured 
to anſwer her as well as he could, to which 
she had juſt finished her reply, (for she had 
always the laſt word every-where but at 
church), when Joſeph and Fanny entered 
their kitchen, where the parſon and his wife 
then ſat at breakfaſt , over ſome bacon and 
cabbage. There was a coldneſs in the civility 
of Mrs Adams, which perſons of accurate 
ſpeculation might have obſerved, but eſcaped 
her preſent gueſts ; indeed it was a good 
deal covered by the heartineſs of Adams, 
who no ſooner heard that Fanny had neither 
eat nor drank that morning , than he pre- 
ſented her a bone of Wi, had juſt = 
gnawing, being the only remains of his 
proviſion, and then ran nimbly to the tap, 
and produced a mug of ſmall beer , which 
he called ale; however, it was the beſt in 
his houſe, Joſeph, addreſſing himſelf to the 
parſon , told him the diſcourſe which had 
paſſed between Squire Booby , his ſiſter, and 
Fimſelf concerning Fanny: he then acquaint- 
ed him with the dangers whence he had 
reſcued her, and communicated ſome appre- 
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henſions on her account. He concluded, that 
he should never have an eaſy moment till 
Fanny was abſolutely his, and begged thar 
he might be ſuffered to fetcha licence, ſaying, 
He could eaſily borrow the money. The par- 
ſon anſwered , That he had dheady given his 
ſentiments concerning a licence, and that a 
very few days would make it unneceſſary. 
« Joſeph, » ſays he, « I wish this haſte doth 
« not ariſe bot 5h from your impatience than 
« your fear; but as it certainly ſprings from 
« one of theſe cauſes, I will examine both. 
« Of each of theſe, therefore, in their turn : 
« and firſt, for the firſt of theſe, namely, 
« Impatience. Now, child, I muſt inform yoa, 
« that if in your purpoſed marriage with this 
« young woman, you have no intention but 
« the indulgence of carnal appetites, you are 
«guilty of a very heinous 2 Marriage was 
« ordained for nobler purpoſes, as you will 
« learn when you hear the ſervice, provided 
« on that occafion, read to you. Nay, 
« perhaps, if you are a good lad, I shall 
« give you a ſermon gratis, wherein I shall 
« demonſtrate how little regard ought to be 
« had to the flesh on ſuch occaſions. The text 
« will be, child, Matthew the 5th, and parr 
« of the 28th verſe, Whoſoever looketh on 
« a woman. , ſo as to luſt after her. The latter 
« part I shall omit, as foreign to my purpoſe. 
Indeed all ſuch brutal luſts and affections 
ate to be greatly ſubdued , 1 not totally 
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« eradicated , before the veſſel can be aid 
a to be conſecrated to honour, To marry with 
«a view of gratifying thoſe inclinations, is 
a a proſtitution of that holy ceremony, and 
« muſt entail a curſe on all who fo lightly 
u undertake it. If, therefore, this haſte ariſes 
from impatience, you are to correct, and 
« not give way to it. Now, as to the ſecond 


« head which I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, 
Fear: it argues a diffidence highly criminal 


u of that Power in which alone we should 


u put our truſt, ſeeing we may be well aſſured 


« that he is able not only to defeat the 
« deſigns of our enemies, but even to turn 
« their hearts. Inſtead of taking, therefore, 
« any unjuſtifiable or deſperate means to rid 
« ourſelves of fear, we should reſort to prayer 
« only on theſe occaſions ; and we may be 
« then certain of obtaining what is beſt for 
« us. When any accident threatens us, we 
xt Are not to Fx. „ nor, when it overtakes 
« us, to grieve; we muſt ſubmit in all things 
« to the will of Providence, and ſet our 
« affections ſo much on nothing here, that 


« We cannot quit it without reluctance. You 


«are a young man, and can know but little 
« of this world; I am older, and have ſeen 
« a great deal. All paſſions are criminal in 
« their excels; and even love itſelf, if ir 


« is not ſubſervient to our duty, may render 
« us blind to it. Had Abraham ſo loved his 


« ſon Iſaac, as to refuſe the ſacriſice required, | 
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is there any of us who would not condemn 
« him ? Joſeph, I know your many good 
« qualities, and value you he them: but as I 
a am to render an account of your ſoul, which 
« is committed to my cure, Tae ſee any 
« fault without reminding you of it. Lou are 
«too much inclined to paſſion, child, and 
« have ſet your affections ſo abſolutely on 
«this young woman, that if God required 
« her at your hands, I fear you would reluct- 
« antly part with her. Now, believe me, 
« no Chriſtian onght ſo to ſer his heart on 
« any perſon or thing in this world, but that 
« whenever it shall be required or taken from 
« him in any manner by Divine Providence, 
« he may be able, peaceably, quietly, and 
« contentedly to reſign it. „ At which words 
one came haſtily in, and acquainted Mr Adams 
that his youngeſt ſon was { 

filent a moment, and ſoon began to ſtamp 
about the room, and deplore his loſs with the 
bittereſt agony. Joſeph, who was overwhelm- 
ed with concern likewiſe , recovered himſelf 
ſufficiently to endeavour to comfort the 
parſon; in which attempt he uſed many argu- 
ments, that he had at ſeveral times remembered 
out of his own ditcourſes, both 1n private 
and public, (for he was a great enemy to 
the paſſions, and 994+ nothing more than 
the conqueſt of them by reaſon and grace') 
but he was not at leiſure now to hearken to 


his advice. « Child , child, v ſaid he, « do not 


rowned. He ſtood + 
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ago about impoſſibilities. Had it been any 
« other of my children, 1 could have borne 
« it with patience 5 but my little 12 „ the 
« darling and comfort of my old age, —the 
« little wretch to be {hatched out of life juſt at 
« its entrance into it; the ſweeteſt, beſt- 
« tempered boy, who never did a thing to 
« offend me. It was but this morning I gave 
« him his firſt leſſon in Que Genus. F 
« was the very book he learnt; poor child! 
« itis ofno further uſe to thee now. He would 
« have made the beſt ſcholar , and have been 
« an ornament to the church; ſuch parts, and 
« ſuch goodneſs, never met in one ſo young. » 
« And the handſomeſt lad too, » ſays fie 
Adams, recovering from a ſwoon in Fanny's 
arms. — My poor Jacky, sball I never a 
« thee more? » cries the parſon. — « Yes, 
a ſurely,» ſays Joſeph, « and in a better place 
« you will meet again never to part more. 
— believe the parſon did net hear theſe words, 
for he paid little regard to them, but went on 
lamenting whilſt the tears trickled down into 
his boſom. Ar laſt he cried out, « Where is 
'« my little darling? » and was ſallying our, 
when, to his great ſurpriſe and joy, in 
which I hope the reader will ſympathize , 
he met his ſon in a wet condition indeed, 
but alive, and running towards him. The 
perſon who brought the news of his miſ- 
fortune had been a little too eager , as. people 
ſometimes are, from, I believe, no very good 
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rinciple , to relate ill news; and ſeeing 
Um tall into the river, inſtead of running 
to his aſſiſtance, directly ran to acquaint his 
father of a fate which he had concluded to be 
inevitable, but whence the child was relieved 
by the ſame poor pedlar who had relieved his 
father before from a leſs diſtreſs. The parſon's 
joy was now as extravagant as his grief had 
been before ; he kiſſed and embraced his ſon 
a thouſand times, and danced about the room 
like one frantic ; but as ſoon as he diſcovered 
the face of his old friend the pedlar, and heard 
the fresh obligation he had to him, whar 
were his — not thoſe which two 
courtiers feel in one another's embraces ; nor 
thoſe with which a great man receives the 
vile, treacherous engines of his wicked pur- 
poſes ; not thoſe with which a worthleſs 
younger brother wishes his elder joy of a 
ſon, or a man congratulates his rival on his 
obtaining a miſtreſs, a place , or an honour. 
No, reader, he felt the ebulition , the 
over-flowings of a full, honeſt, open heart 
towards the perlon who had conferred a real 
obligation, and of which, if thou canſt nor 
conceive an idea within, I will not vainly 
endeavour to aſſiſt thee. 

When theſe tumults were over, the parſon, 
taking Joſeph aſide, proceeded thus: u No, 
« Joſeph, = not give too much way to thy 


« paſſions , if thou doſt expect happineſs. »— 
The patience of Joſeph , nor perhaps of Job, 
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could bear no longer; he interrupted the _ 
parſon, ſaying , It was eaſier to give advice 
than take it; nor did he perceive he could 
ſo entirely conquer himſelf, when he appre- fy 
hended he had loſt his fon, or when he found 3 
him recovered. —« Boy, » replied Adams, 
raiſing his voice, « it doth not become green 
« heads to adviſe grey hairs. — Thou art 
« ignorant ot the tenderneſs of fatherly affec- 
« tion; when thou art a father, thou wilt be 
a capable then only of knowing whara father 
« can {eel. No man js obliged to impoſſibilities; 
« and the loſs of a child is one of thoſe great 
« trials, where our grief may be allowed to 
« become immoderate, » «Wel! „Sir, » cries 
Joſeph, « and if I love a miſtreſs as well as 
« you your child, ſurely her loſs would grieve 
« me equally, » « Yes, but ſuch love is 
« foolishneſs, and wrong in itſelf, and ought 
« to be conquered, » anſwered Adams; « it 
« favours too much of the flesh. „ « Sure, 
« Sir , v ſays Joſeph, « it is not ſinful to love 
« my wife, no, not even to doat on her to 
a diſtraction ly «Indeed, but it is, » ſaid Adams, 
« Every man ought to love his wife, no 
« doubt; we are commanded fo to do; but 
« we ought to love her with moderation 
« and — am afraid I shall be 
« guilty of ſome fin, in ſpite of all my 
« endeavours, „ fays Joſeph; « for I shall love 
Without any moderation, I am ſure. » — 


« You talk foolishly and childishly, ». cries 
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Adams. « Indeed, » fays Mrs Adams, who 
had liſtened to the latter part of the conver- 
ſation, « you talk more foolishly yourſelf. I 
« hope, my dear, you will never preach any 
« ſuch doctrine, as that huſbands can love 
« their wives too well. If I knew you had 
«ſuch a ſermon in the houſe, I am ſure 1 
« would burn it; and I declare, if I had 
«not been convinced you had loved me as 
« well as you could, I can anſwer for myſelf, 
« I should have hated and deſpiſed you. Mar 
come up! Fine doctrine indeed! A wife hat 

« a right to inſiſt on her huſband's 2 ber 
« as much as ever he can; and he is a ſinful 
« villain who doth not. Doth he not promiſe 
« to love her, and to comfort her, and to 
« cherish her, and all that? I am ſure l remem- 
« ber it all, as well as if I had repeated it 
« over but yeſterday , and shall never forget 
« it, Beſides, I am certain you do not preach 
« as you practiſe: for you have been a loving 
a and a cherishing huſband to me, that's the 
a truth ont, and why yau should endeavour 
« to put ſuch wicked nonſenſe into this young 
« man's head, I cannot deviſe. Don't hear- 
« ken to him , Mr Joſeph , be as good a 
« huſband as you are able, and love your 
« wife with all your body, and foul too. » 
Here a violent rap at the door put an end 
to their iſcourle , and produced a ſcene 
which the reader will find in the next 
chapter. | 
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A viſit which the good Lady Booby and fer 
polite friend paid to the parſon. 


s HE Lady Booby had no ſooner had an 
account from the gentleman of his meeting 
a wonderful beauty near her houſe, and 
perceived the raptures with which he ſpoke 
of her, than immediately concluding it muſt 
be Fanny, she began to meditate a deſign 
of bringing them better acquainted; and to 
entertain hopes that the fine clothes, preſents, 
and promiſes of this youth, would prevail on 
herto 8 the therefore propoſed 
to her company a walk in the fields before 
dinner , when $he led them towaras Mr 
Adams's houſe ; and, as she approached it, 
told them, if they pleaſed she would divert 
them with one of the moſt ridiculous fights 
they had ever ſeen, which was an old foolish 
parſon, who, she (aid laughing „kept a wife 
and ſix brats on a ſalary of about twenty 
pounds a year; adding, that there was not 
ſuch another ragged family in the parish, 
They all readily agreed to this viſit, and 
arrived whilſt Mrs Adams was declaiming as 
in the laſt chapter. Beau Didapper, which 
was the name of the young gentleman we 


have ſeen riding towards Lady Booby's, 
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with his cane mimicked the rap of a London 
footman at the door. The people within, 
namely, Adams, his wife, _ three chil- 
dren, Joſeph, Fanny, and the pedlar, were 
all thrown into contuſion by this knock ; bur 
Adams went directly to the door, which 
being opened, the Lady Booby and her com- 
pany walked in, and were received by the 
arlon with about two hundred bows, and 
his wife with as many curtſies; the latter 
telling the lady, She was ashamed to be in 
ſuch a pickle, and that her houſe was in 
ſuch a litter; but that if she had expected 
ſuch an honour from her ladyship, she should 
have found her in a better mannet. The parſon 
made no apologies, though he was in his half 
caſſock, and a flannel night- cap. He ſaid, 
they were heartily welcome to his poor 
cottage, and turning to Mr Didapper, cried 
out, « Non mea renidet in domo lacunar.y The 
beau anſwered, He did not underſtand Welch: 
at which the parſon ſtared, and made no 


reply. 

Mr Didapper, or Beau Didapper, was a 
oung gentleman of about four foot five 
inches in height, He wore his own hair, 
though the ſcarcity of it might have given 
him ſufficient excuſe for a periwig. His 
face was thin and pale: the shape of his 
body and legs none of the beſt; for he had 
very narrow shoulders, and no calf; and his 


gait might more properly be called hopping 
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than walking. The qualifications of his mind 
were well adapted to his perſon. We shall 
handle them firſt negatively. He was nor 
entirely ignorant; for he could talk a little 
French, and ſing two or three Italian ſongs ; 


he had lived too much in the world to be 


bashful, and too much at court to be proud: 
he ſeemed not much inclined to avarice; for 
he was profuſe in his expences : nor had he 
all the features of prodigality; for he never 
pare a Shilling :—no hater of women ; for 

e always dangled after them; yet ſo little 
ſubject to luſt, that he had, among thoſe 
who knew him beſt, the character of great 
moderation in his pleafures. No drinker 
of wine; nor ſo addicted to paſſion , but that 
a hot word or two from an adverſary made 
him immediately cool. 

Now, to give him only a dash or two 
on the affirmative fide : though he was born 
to an immenſe fortune, he choſe, for the 

itiful and dirty conſideration of a place of 
little conſequence , to depend entirely on 
the will of a fellow, whom they call a great 
man; who treated him with the utmoſt diſ- 
reſpect, and exacted of him a plenary-obe- 
dience to his commands , which he implicitly 
ſubmitted to, at the expence of his conſcience, 
his honour, and of his country, in which he had 
himſelf fo very large a share. And to finish his 
character; as he was entirely well ſatisfied 
with his own perſon and parts, ſo he was 
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yery apt to ridicule and laugh at any im- 

perfection in another. Such was the little 
etſon, ot rather thing, that hopped after 
ady Booby into Mr Adams's kitchen. 

The parſon and his company retreated 
from the chimney-fide, where they had been 
ſeated, to give room to the lady and hers. 
Inſtead of returning any of the curtſies or 
extraordinary civilities of Mrs Adams, the 
lady, turning to Mr Booby , cried out, 
« Quelle Bete ! Quel Animal ! » And pre- 
ſently after diſcovering Fanny (for she did 
not need the circumſtance of her ſtanding by 
Joſeph to aſſure the identity of her mere 
she asked the beau, a Whether he did not think 
« her a pretty girl? »—« Begad, Madam, » 
anſwered he, « tis the very fame I met. v 
a did not imagine, » replied the lady, 
« you had ſo good a taſte. » « Becauſe I 
« never liked you, I warrant, » cries the 
beau. « Ridiculous ! » ſaid she; you know 
« you was always my averſion. » « I would 
« never mention averſion, „ anſwered the 
beau, « with that face ( 1); dear Lady 
« Booby, wash your face before you men- 
« tion averſion , I beſeech you. » He then 
laughed, and turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 6 


. (1) Leſt this should appear unnatural to ſome 
readers , we think proper to acquaint them, that it 
is taken yetbatim from very polite converſation, 


. 
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Mrs Adams had been all this time beg- 
ging and praying the ladies to fit down ; 
2a favour which she at laſt obtained. The 
little boy to whom the accident had hap- 
pened, ſtill keeping his place by the fire, 
was chid by his mother for not being more 
mannerly : but Lady Booby took his part, 
and commending his beauty , told the parſon 
he was his very picture. She then ſeeing a 
book in his hand, asked, « if he could reads . 
« Yes; » cried Adams, « a little Latin, 6 
« Madam; he is juſt got into Que Genus.» Wl V 
A fig for quere genius, » anſwered she, Il U 
« let me hear him read a little Englisch»— Il Þ 
Lege, Dick, lege „ ſaid Adams: but 
the boy made no anſwer, till he ſaw the 
parſon knit bis brows; and then cried, « [ 
« don't” underſtand you, father. » How, 
« boy ! » ſays Adams, « What doth lego 
« ax in the imperative mood ? legito, 
« doth it not? » « Yes ,» anſwered Dick, — 
And what beſides? » fays the father, 
Lege, v quoth the ſon, after ſome heſita- 
tion. « A good boy, „ fays the father; 
« and now, child, what is the English of 
a lego? v—To which the boy, after long 
- puzzling , anſwered, he could not tell. 
«a How, » cries Adams, in a paſſion, — 
« What, hath the water washed away yt 
a learning? « Why, what is Latin for 
« the English verb read? Conſider before 
« you ſpeak. v The child conſidered" ſome 
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| 
ume, and then the parſon cried twice or 
thrice , « Le—, le—., » Dick anſwered , 
Lego. v» — Very well; — and then what 
«is the English, „ ſays the parſon, « of the 
averb lego? y—e To read, v cried Dick— 
«Very well, » faid the parſon, « a good 
« boy , you can do well, if you will take 
« pains.— I aſſure your Ladyship he is not 
« much aboye eight years old , and is out 
«of his Propria que Maribus already.— 
« Come, Dick, read to her Lad Ship ; »— 
which she again deſiring, in — to give 
the beau time and opportunity with Fanny, 
Dick began as in the following chapter. 


CHAP. X. 


The hiftory of two Poop: „ which may 
afford an uſeful leſſon to all thoſe perſons 
who happen to take up their reſidence in 
married families, 


LronarD and Paul were two friends. » 
— « Pronounce it Lennard, child, » cried 
the parſon. — « Pray , Mr Adams, » 
ſays Lady Booby, « let your ſon read 
« without interruption. » Dick then pro- 
ceeded. « Lennard and Paul were two 
friends, Who, having been educated to- 

ether at the ſame ſchool, commenced 2 


« friendship which they preſerved a long time 


— — 
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« for each other. It was ſo deeply fixed 
« both their minds, that a long abſence, during 
& which they had maintained nb correſpon- 
« dence, did not eradicate nor leſſen it: bu 
« it revived in all its force at their firſt mee: 
« ing, which was not till after fifteen years 
« abſence, moſt of which time Lennard had 
« ſpent in the Eaſt-lndies, v Pronounce 
« it short, Indies, » ſays Adams,—ePray, 
« Sir, be quiet, » ſays the lady—The boy 
repeated -u in the Eaſt-lndies, whilſt Paul 
« had ſerved his king and country in the 
« army. In which diffrent ſervices they had 
« found ſuch different ſucceſs, that Lennard 
« was now married, and retired with 2 
« fortune of thirty thouſand, pounds; and 
« Paul was arrived to the degree of a lieu- 
a tenant of foot, and was not worth a 

« ſingle shilling. 
18 The regiment in which Paul was ſta- 
« tioned, happened to be ordered into 
« quarters within a ſmall diſtance from the 
« eſtate which Lennard had purchaſed, and 
a where he was ſettled. This latter, who 
« was now become a country gentleman, 
« and a juſtice of peace, came to attend 
» the quarter ſeſſions in the town Where 
« his old friend was quartered. Soon after 
« his arrival, ſome affair in which a ſoldier 
« was concerned, occaſioned Paul to attend 
« the juſtices. Manhood, and time, and the 
« change of climate, had ſo much altered 
| | « Lennard, 
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Lennard, that Paul did not immediately 
« recolle& the features of his old acquaint- 
« ance : but it was otherwiſe with Lennard, 
he knew Paul the moment he ſaw him; 
« nor could he contain himſelf from quitting 
«the bench, and running haſtily to embrace 
« him. Paul ſtood at firſt a little ſurpriſed; 
« but had ſoon ſufficient information from 
« his friend, whom he no ſooner remem- 
« bered, than he returned his embrace with 
« a paſſion which made many of the ſpecta- 
«tors laugh, and gave to ſome few a much 


0 bigher and more agreeable ſenſation. 


« Not to detain the reader with minute 
« circumſtances, Lennard inſiſted on his 
« friend's —— with him to his houſe 
« that evening; which requeſt was complied 
«with, and leave for a month's —— 
« for Paul obtained of the commanding 
«K officer. 

« If it was poſſible for any circumſtance to 
« give any addition to the happineſs which 
« Paul propoſed in this viſit, he received that 
« additional pleaſure , by finding, on his 
« arrival at his friend's houſe , that his lady 
« was an old acquaintance which he had 
« formerly contrated at his quarters; and 
« who had always appeared to be of a moſt 
« agreeable temper : a character she had ever 
« maintained among her intimates, bein 
« of that number, every individual of whi 
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« is called quite the beſt fort of woman in 
« the world. 

« But good as this lady was, she was ſtill 
u a woman; that is to ſay, an angel, and not 
« an angel. »—« You muſt miſtake, child, » 
cries the parſon, « for you read nonſenſe, » 
«It is fo in the book, » anſwered the fon. 
Mr Adams was then ſilenced by authority , 
and Dick proceeded. —« For though her 
« perſon was of that kind to which men 
« attribute the name of angel, yet in her mind 
« she was perfectly woman. Of which a great 
« degree of obſtinacy gave the moſt re- 
« markable ; and perhaps moſt pernicious 
« inſtance. 
A day or two paſs'd after Paul's arrival, 
u before any inſtances of this appeared; but 
« it was impoſlible-to conceal it long. Both 
she and her huſband ſoon loſt all appre- 
« henſion from their friend's preſence, and 
a fell to their diſputes with as much vigour 
« as ever. Theſe were ſtill purſued with the 
« utmoſt ardour and eagerneſs, however 
« trifling the cauſes were whence they firſt 
« aroſe. Nay , however incredible it may 
« ſcem, the little conſequence of the matter 
« in debate was frequently given as a reaſon 
« for the fierceneſs of the contention , -as 
a thus; u If you loved me, ſure you would 
a never diſpute with me ſuch a trifle as this. v 
« The anſwer to which is very obvious; for 
u the argument would hold equally on both 
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« ſides, and was conſtantly retorted with 
«ſome addition, as — « I am ſure I have 
much more reaſon to ſay ſo, who am in the 
« right. » During all theſe diſputes , Paul 
«always kept ftri& ſilence, and preſerved 
« an even countenance, without shew ing the 
« leaſt viſible inclination to either party. One 
« day, however, when Madam had left the 
« room in a violent fury , Lennard could nor 
« refrain from referring his cauſe to his friend. 
« Was ever any thing ſo unreaſonable , ſays 
« he, as this woman? What shall I do with 
« her? I doat on her to diſtraction: nor have 
« I any cauſe to complain of more than this 
« obſtinacy in her temper ; whatever she 
« aſſerts she will maintain againſt all the 
« reaſon and conviction in the world. Pr; 
« give me your advice, — Firſt, ſays Paul, 
«| will give my opinion, which is flatly, 
« that you are in the Wrong; for ſuppoſing 
« She is in the wrong, was the ſubject of 
« your contention any ways material? What 
« ſignified it whether you was married in a 
« red or a yellow waiſtcoat? for that was your 
« diſpute. Now ſuppoſe she was miſtaken, as 
« you love her, you ſay, ſo tenderly, and I 
« believe she deſerves it, would it not have 
« been wiſer to have yielded, tho you 
« certainly knew — in the right, than 
« to give either her or yourſelf any uncaſineſs? 


For my own part, if ever I marry, I am 


«reſolved to enter into an agreement with 
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a my Wife, that in all diſputes, ( eſpecially 
« about trifles), that party who is moſt 
« convinced they are right, shall always 
« ſurrender the victory; by which means we 
« Shall both be forward to give up the cauſe. 
«I own , ſaid Lennard, my dear friend, 
« shaking him by the hand, there is great 
u truth and reaſon in what you ſay; and 1 
a will for the future endeavour to follow your 
u advice. They ſoon after broke up the con- 
u vcrſation , and Lennard going to his wife 
a asked her pardon, and told her his friend 
= had convinced him he had been in the 
= wrong. She immediately began a vaſt 
« encomium on Paul, in which e ſeconded 
« her, and both agreed he was the worthieſt 
« and wiſeſt man upon earth. When next they 
« met, which was at ſupper, tho' she had 
u promiſed not to mention what her huſband 
« told her, she could not forbear caſting the 
u kindeſt and moſt affectionate looks on Paul, 
u and asked him, with the ſweeteſt voice, 
a whether she should help him to ſome potted 
a woodcock ? — Potted 2 „ my dear, 
a you mean, oy the huſband. My dear, 
« ſays she, I ask your friend if he will eat 
a any potted woodcock ; and I am ſure I muſt 
a know who potted it. I think I should know 
too, who shot them, reply'd the huſband , 
« and I am convinced that I have not ſeen a 
« woodcock this year; however, tho' I know 
a] am in the right, I ſubmit, and the potted 
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« partridge is _ woodcock , if you deſire 
« to have it ſo. It is equal to me, ſays she, 
« whether it is one or the other; but you 
« would perſuade one out of one's ſenſes; to be 
« ſure you are always in the right in your own 
« opinion; but your friend, I believe, knows 
« which he is eating. Paul anſwered nothing , 
« and the diſpute continued, as uſual, the 
u greateſt part of the evening. The next morn» 
u ing the lady accidentally _— Paul, and 
« being convinced he was her friend , and 
« of her ſide, accoſted him thus: Iamcertain, 
« Sir, you have long fince wondered at the 
« unreaſonableneſs of my huſband. He is 
« indeed, in other reſpects, a good fort of 
« man; but ſo poſitive, that no woman bur 
« one of my complying temper could poſlibly 
« live with him. Why, laſt night, now, was 
« ever any creature ſo unreaſonable?—I am 
« certain you muſt condemn him.—Pray , 
« anſwer me, was he not in the wrong? » 
« Paul, after a short ſilence, ſpoke as follows: 
« I am ſorry, Madam, that as good manners 
« obliges me to anſwer againſt my will, ſo 
« an adherence to truth forces me to declare 
« myſelf of a different opinion. To be plain 
« and honeſt, you was entirely in the wrong; 
a the cauſe I own not worth diſputing, but 
« the bird was undoubtedly a partridge. » « O 
« Sir, » replied the lady, « I cannot poſ- 
« ſibly help your taſte, »—« Madam, v return- 
« ed Paul, that is very little material; for 
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« had it been otherwiſe , a huſband might have 
u expected ſubmiſſion. »y—« Indeed! Sir, » 
« ſays she; al aſſure you—« Yes, Madam, » 
«cried he, « he might from a perſon of your 
« excellent underſtanding ; and, pardon me 
« for ſaying ſuch a condeſcenſion would have 
a Shewn a ſuperiority of ſenſe even to your 
u huſband himſelf. »—« But, dear Sir, v ſaid 
she, « why should I ſubmit when I am in the 
« right?»—«For that very rꝛaſon, v anſwered 
« he; « it would be the greateſt inſtance of 
« affection imaginable : for can any thing be 
u a greater object of our compaſſion, than 
« a perſon we love in the wrong? v Aye, but 
« | should endeavour, » faid she, « to ſet 
e him right.» Pardon me, Madam, » 
« anſwered Paul, « I will apply to your own 
« experience, if you ever found your argu- 
« ments had that effect. The more our judg- 
u ment errs, the leſs we ate willing to own 
« it: for my own part, I have always obſerved 
« the perſons who maintain the worſt fide in 
« any conteſt, are the warmeſt, » Why, v 
«ſays She, « I muſt confeſs there is truth in 
. ou ſay, and Iwill endeavour to 
« facile it. v The huſband then coming in, 
« Paul departed. And Lennard approachin 
« his wife with an air of good- humour, to 
« her he was ſorry for their foolish diſpute 
« the laſt night : but he was now convinced 
« of his error. She anſwered ſmiling, She 
6 believed she owed his condeſcenſion to his 
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« complaiſance ; that she was ashamed to 
«think a word had paſſed on fo filly an 
« occaſion, eſpecially as she was fatisficd she 
« had been miſtaken. A little contention 
« followed, but with the utmoſt good-will 
« to each other, and was concluded by her 
« aſſerting , that Paul had thoroughly convin- 
«ced her she had been in the wrong. Upon 
« which they both united in the praiſes of 
« their common friend, 

« Paul now paſſed his time with grear 
« ſatisfaction; theſe diſputes being much 
« leſs frequent, as well as shorter than uſual : 
« but the devil, or ſome unlucky accident, 
« in which perhaps the devil had no hand, 
« Shortly put an endto his happineſs. He was 
« now eternally the private referee of every 
« difference ; in which, after having perfectly, 
« as he thought, eſtablished the doctrine of 
« ſubmiſſion , he never ſcrupled to aſſure 
« both privately, that they were in the right in 
« every argument, as before he had followed 
« the contrary method, One day 2 violent 
« litigation happened in his abſence , and 
a both parties agreed to refer it to his deciſion. 
« The huſband profeſſing himſelf ſure the 
« deciſion would be in his favour; the wife 
« anſwered, He might be miſtaken ; for 
« she believed his friend was convinced how 
u ſeldom sbe was to blame—and that if he 
« knew all—The huſband replied, — My 
« dear, I have no deſire of any retroſpect; 
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u but l believe, if you knew all too, you would 
u not imagine my friend ſo entirely on your 
& fide. v c 3 ſays she, « ſince you provoke 
« me, I will mention one inſtance. You may 
u remember our diſpute about ſending Jacky 
« to ſchool in cold weather, which point l gave 
n up to you from mere compaſſion , know in 
« myſelf to be in the right; and Paul himſelf 
« told me afterwards, he thought me ſo.» 
« My dear, » replied the huſband, «I will 
« not ſcruple your veracity; but I aſſure you 
« ſolemnly, on my applying to him, he gave 
« it abſolutely on my kde, and ſaid he would 
« have acted in the ſame manner. » The 
«then proceeded to produce rae 
« other inſtances, in all which Paul had, on 
vos of ſecrecy , given his opinion on both 
= ſides. In the concluſion , both believing 
« each other, they fell ſeverely on the trea- 
« chery of Paul, and agreed that he had been 
« the occaſion of almoſt every diſpute which 
« had fallen out between them. They then 
« became extremely loving , and fo full of 
« condeſcenſion on both fides, that they vied 
« with each other in cenſuring their own 
« conduct, and jointly vented their indigna- 
« tion on Paul, whom the wife, fearing a 
« bloody conſequence , earneſtly entreated 
« her huſband to ſuffer quietly to depart the 
« next day, which was the time fixed for 
u his return to quarters, and then drop his 
u acquaintance. 
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« However ungenerous this behaviour in 
« Lennard may be eſteemed , his wife obtain- 
u ed a promiſe from him (tho with diffi- 
« culty) to follow her advice; but they both 
« expreſſed ſuch unuſual coldneſs that day 
«to Paul, that he, who was quick of ap 

a ve „taking Lennard aſide, orefſed 
a him ſo home, that he at laſt difcovered 
« the ſecret. Paul acknowledged the truth, 
but told him the deſign with which he had 
u done it. To which the other anſwered, He 
« would have ated more friendly to have 
« let him into the whole deſign ; for that he 
« might have aſſured himſelf of his ſecrecy. 
« Paul replied, with ſome indignation, He 
« had given him a ſufficient proof how ca- 
0 romp he was of concealing a ſecret from 
a his wife. Lennard returned with ſome 
« warmth , He had more reaſon to upbraid 
him, for that he had cauſed moſt of the 
« quarrels between them , by his ſtrange 
« conduct, and might (if they had nor 
« diſcovered the affair to each other) have 
u been the occaſion of their ſeparation. Paul 
« then ſaid» But ſomething now happened, 
which pur a ſtop to Dick's reading , and of 
which we shall treat in the next chapter. 
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In which the kiftory is continued. 


1 OSEPH Andrews had borne with great 


uneaſineſs the impertinence of Beau Didapper 
to Fanny, who had been talking pretty freely 
to her, and offering her ſettlements ; but the 
reſpect to the company had reſtrained him 
from interfering , whilſt the beau confined 
himſelf to the uſe of his tongue only: but 
the ſaid beau, watching an opportunity 
whilſt the ladies eyes were diſpoſed another 
way , offered a rudeneſs to her with his 
hands ; which Joſeph no ſooner perceived, 
than he preſented him with ſo ſound a box 
on the ear, that it conveyed him ſeyeral paces 
from where he ſtood. The ladies immediately 
{creamed out, roſe from their chairs, and 
the beau, as ſoon as he recovered himſelf, 
drew his hanger, which Adams obſerving , 
ſnatched up the lid of a pot in his left _y 5 
and, covering himſelf with it as with a 
Shield , without any weapon of offence in 
his other hand, ſtept in before Joſeph , and 
expoſed himſelf to the enraged beau , who 
threatened ſuch perdition and deſtruction, 
that it frighted the women, who were all 
got in a huddle together, out of their wits, 
even to hear his denunciations of vengeance. 
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Joſeph Was of a different complexion, and 
begged Adams to let his rival come on, for 
he had a good cudgel in his hand, and did not 
fear him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs Adams's 
arms, and the whole room was in confuſion , 
when Mr Booby , paſſing by Adams, who 
lay ſnug under the — came up to Di- 
dapper, and inſiſted on his sheathing the 
hanger, promiſing he should have ſatisfaction; 
which Joſeph declared he would give him, 
and fight him at any weapon Whatever. The 
beau now sheathed his hanger, and, taking 
out a pocket-glaſs, and vowing vengeance 
all the time, re-adjuſted his hair; the parſon 
depoſited his shield, and Jofeph, running to 
Fanny , ſoon brought her back to life. Lady 
Booby chid Joſeph De his inſult on Didapper; 
but he anſwered, He would have attacked an 
army in the ſame cauſe. « What cauſe?» faidthe 
lady. « Madam, » anſwered Joſeph , « he 
« was rude to that young woman. » 
« What, » ſays the lady, « I ſuppoſe he would 
« have kiſſed the wench; and is a gentleman 
« to be ſtruck for ſuch an offer? I muſt tell 
« you, Joſeph, theſe airs do not become 
« you, »—« Madam, » faid Mr Booby, « I 
« ſaw the whole affair, and I do not com- 
« mend my brother; for I cannot perceive 


| « why he should take upon him to be this 


« girl's champion. v can commend him, » 

ſays Adams, « he is a brave lad; and it be- 

comes any man to be the 2 of che 
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« innocent; and he muſt be the baſeſt coward 
« who would not vindicate a woman, with 
a whom he is on the brink of marriage. v 
« Sir, » ſaid Mr Booby, « my brother is not 
« a proper match for ſuch a young woman 
u as this. »—« No, v ſays Lady Booby, u nor 
«do you, Mr Adams, act in your proper 
« character, by encouraging any ſuch doings; 
« and I am very much ſurprized you should 
« concern yourſelf in it.— I think your wife 
« and family your properer care. »—«ln- 
« deed , Madam , your Lad Ship ſays very 


a true, »—anſwered Mrs Adams; « he talks. 


« a pack of nonſenſe, that the whole parish 
« are his children. I am ſure I don't under- 
a ſtand what he means by it; it would make 
« ſome women ſuſpect he had gone aſtray: 
a but I acquit him of that: I can read ſcripture 
as well as he, and I never found that the 
« parſon was obliged to — for other 
© Folks children; and beſides, he is but a 
« poor curate, and hath little enough, as 
« your Ladyship knows, for me and mine. v 
Lou ſay very well, Mrs Adams, v quoth 
the Lady Booby, who had not ſpoke a word 
to her before, « you ſeem to be a very ſen- 
a ſible woman; and, I aſſure you, your 
« husband is acting a very foolish part, and 
« oppoling his own intereſt ; ſeeing my 
a nephew is violently ſet againſt this match: 
« and indeed I can't blame him; it is by no 
means one ſuitable to our family. v In this 
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manner the lady proceeded with Mrs Adams, 
whilſt the beau h d about the room, shak- 
ing his head, partly from pain, and partly 
from anger; and Pamela was chiding Fann 
for her aſſurance , in aiming at ſuch a 2 
as her brother. Poor Fanny anſwered only 
with her tears, which had long ſince begun 
to wet her handkerchief, which Joſeph per- 
ceiving, took her by the arm, and wrapping 
it in his, carried her off, (wearing he woul 
own no relation to any one who was an 
enemy to her he loved more than all the 
world. He went out with Fanny under his 
left arm, brandishing a cudgel in his right, 
and neither Mr Booby nor the beau thoughe 

oper to oppoſe km. Lady Booby and 
La company made a very short ſtay behind 
him; for the lady's bell now ſummoned them 
to dreſs, for which they had juſt time before 
dinner. 

Adams 3 now very much dejected, 
which his wife perceiving, began to appl 
ſome — balſans She told bin 1 
had reaſon to be concerned; for that he had 
probably ruined his family with his tricks 
almoſt : bur perhaps he was grieved for the 
loſs of his two children, Joſeph and — 
His eldeſt daughter went on :—« Indeed, 
« father, it is very hard to bring ſtrangers 
« here to eat your children's bread out of 
« their mouths, —You have kept them ever 


n lince they came home; and, tor any thing 
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« I ſee to the contrary, may keep them a 
« month longer. Are you obliged to give 
« her meat tho't she was never ſo handſome} 
But I don't ſee she is ſo much handſomer 
« than other people. If people were to be 
« kept for their beauty, she would ſcarce 
« fare better than her neighbours, I believe, 
As for Mr Joſeph, I have nothing to 
« ſay, ne is a young man of honeſt prin- 
« Ciples, and will pay ſometime or other 
« for what he hath; but for the girly — 
« Why doth she not return to her place she 
« ran away from? I would not give ſuch a 
« vagabond flut a halfpenny, though I had 
« a million of money, no, though she was 
« ſtarving. » « Indeed but I would, » cries 
little Dick 

« Fanny shall be ſtarved, I will give her 
« all this bread and cheeſe, 2 offering 
what he held in his hand). Adams ſmiled on 


the boy, and told him, he rejoiced to fee 


he was a Chriſtian, and that if he had a half 
penny in his pocket, he Would have given 
it him, telling him, it was his duty to look upon 


all his neighbours as his brothers and ſiſters, 


and love them accordingly. « Yes , papa, v 
ſays he, « I love her better than my fiſters; 
« for she is handſomer than any of them? v 
« ls she ſo, faucebox?» ſays the ſiſter, giving 
him a box on the ear, which the father would 

robably have reſented , had not Joſeph, 
Fanny, and the pedlar , at that inſtant re“ 


; « and, father, rather than poor 
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turned together. Adams bid his vife prepare 
ſome food for their dinner; she ſaid, Truly 
she could not, she had ſomething elfe to do. 
Adams rebuked her for diſputing his com- 
mands, and _ many texts of ſcripture 
to prove, « That the husband is the head 
« of the wife, and she is to ſubmit and 
« obey.» The wife anſwered, It was blaſ- 
phemy to talk ſcripture out of church; that 
ſuch things were very proper to be ſaid in 
the pulpit , but that it was profane to talk 
them in common diſcourſe. Joſeph told Mr 
Adams, he was not come with any deſign 
to give him or Mrs Adams any trouble, but 
to deſire the favour of all their company to 
the George, (an alehouſe in the parish), 
where he hat beſpoke a piece of bacon and 
greens for their dinner. Mrs Adams, who- 
was a very good ſort of woman, only rather 
too ſtrict in œconomies, readily accepted this 
invitation, as did the parſon himſelf by her 
example; and away they all walked together, 
not omitting little Dick, ro whom Joſeph 
gave a Shilling, when he heard of his in- 
tended liberality to Fanny. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Where the good=natured reader will ſee ſome. 
thing which will give him no great 


pleaſure. * 
F * 


Tur pedlar had been very inquiſitive 
from the time he had firſt heard * — reat 
houſe in this parish belonged to 2 
Booby ; and had learn'd that she was the 
widow of Sir Thomas, and that Sir Thomas 
had bought Fanny , at about the age of 
three. or four years, of a travelling woman: 
and now their homely but hearty meal was 
ended, he told Fanny, he believed he could 
acquaint her with her parents. The whole 
company , eſpecially she herſelf, ſtarted at 
this offer of the pedlar's. He then proceeded 
thus, while they all lent their ſtricteſt atten- 
tion : « Though I am now contented with 
« this humble way of getting my livelihood , 
« I was formerly a gentleman ; for ſo all 
« thoſe of my profeſſion are called. In 2 
« word, I was a drummer in an Irish regi- 
« ment of foot, Whilſt Iwas in this honour- 
« able ſtation, I attended an officer of our 
« regiment into England -a recruiting. In 
« our march from Briſtol to Froome ( for 
« fince the decay of the woollen trade, the 
« clothing towns have furnished the army 
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« with a great number of . we over- 
« took on the road a woman, who ſeemed 
« to be about thirty years old, or thereabouts, 
« not very handſome, but well enough for 
« a ſoldier. As we came up to her, she 
« mended her pace, and falling into diſ- 
« coutle with our ladies, (for every man 
« of the party, namely, a ſerjeant, rwo 
« private men, and a drum, were provided 
« with their women, except myſelf) , she 
« continued to travel on with us. I, perceiv- 
« ing she muſt fall to my lot, advanced pre- 
« ſently to het made love to her in our military 
« way , and quickly ſucceeded to my wishes. 
We ſtruck a bargain within amile, and lived 
« together as man and wife to her dying day.» 
al ſuppoſe, v fays Adams, interrupting 
him, « you were married with a licence; for 
« | don't ſee how you could contrive to 
u have the banns published while you were 
« marching from place to place. v No, 
« Sir, v ſaid the pedlar, « we took a licence 
« to go to bed together without any banns.» 
—« Aye, aye,» ſaid the parſon, « ex neceſſitate, 
« a licence may be n enough; but 
ſurely, ſurely, the other is the more re- 
« gular and eligible way. — The pedlar pro- 
ceeded thus: « She returned with me to our 
« regiment, and removed with us from quar- 
« ters to quarters, till at laſt , while we lay at 
« Gallway, she fell ill of a fever, and died, 
When sbe was on her death- bed, she called 
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« meto her, and, crying bitterly, declared, she 
« could not depart this world without diſ- 
« covering a ſecret to me, which she ſaid 
« was the only fin which fat heavy on her 
« heart. She ſaid, she had formerly travelled 
« in a company of gyplics, who had made a 
« Mas of ſtealing away children; that for 
« her own part She had been only once guilty 
« of the crime; Which, she faid , she la- 
« mented more than all the reſt of her ſins, 
« ſince probably it might have occaſioned 
« the death of the parents: for, added she, 
« it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the beauty 
« of the young creature , which was about a 
« year Ka a half old when I kidnapped it, 
« We kept her (for she was a girl) above two 
« years in our company, when I fold her 
« myſelf for three guineas to Sir Thomas 
« Booby in Somerſetshire. Now, you know 
« . — there are any more of that name in 
d this county, »—« Yes, v ſays Adams, « there 
« are ſeveral Boobies who are ſquires, but l 
« believe no baronet now alive; beſides, it 
« anſwers ſo exactly in every point, there 
« is no room for doubt; but you have forgot 
« to tell us the parents from whom the child 
« was ſtolen, »—« Their name, » anſwered 
the pedlar, « was Andrews. They lived 
« about thirty miles from the ſquite; and she 
a told me, that I might be ſure to find them 
a out by one circumſtance ; for that they had 


« a daughter of a very ſtrange name, Pamela, 
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« or PamElaz ſome pronounced it one way, 
«and ſome the other, » Fanny , who had 
changed colour at the firſt mention of the 
name, now fainted away, Joſeph turned 
pale, and poor Dicky began to roar ; the 
arſon fell on his knees , and ejaculated many 
thaok(givings , that this diſcovery had been 
made Lefore the dreadful fin of inceſt was 
committed, and the pedlar was ſtruck with 
2mazement , not being able to account for 
all this confuſion , the cauſe of which was 
preſently opened by the parſon's daughter , 
who was the only unconcerned perſon ; (for 
the mother was chafing Fanny's temples, and 
taking the utmoſt care of her); and indeed 
Fanny was the only creature whom the 
daughter would not have pitied in her friua- 
tion; wherein, though we compaſſionate her 
ourſelves, we shall leave her fora little while, 


aud pay a short viſit to Lady Booby. 


CHAP. A111 
The hiſtory returning to the Lady Booby , 


gives ſome account of the terrible conflict 
in her breaſt between love and pride, with 
what happened on the preſent diſcoyery. 


Tur lady fat down with her company 
to dinner, but eat nothing. As ſoon as the 
cloth was removed, she whiſpered Pamela 
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that she was taken a little ill, and deſired her 
ro entertain her huſband and Beau Didapper, 
She then went up into her chamber, ſent for 
Slipſlop, threw, herſelf on the bed, in the 
„ of love, rage, and deſpair; nor could 
she conceal theſe boiling paſſions longer, 
without burſting. Slipſlop now approached 
her bed, and s. thr how her Ladyship did, 
but inſtead of revealing her diſorder, as 
She intended, she entered into a long 
encomium on the beauty and virtues of 
Joſeph Andrews; ending ar laſt with expreſ- 
ſing her concern, that ſo much tenderneſs 
should be thrown away on ſo deſpicable an 
object as Fanny. Sli pſlop well knowing how 
to humour her miſtreſs s frenzy, proceeded 
to repeat, with — OR , if poſſible, 
all her miſtreſs had ſaid, and concluded with 
a wish that Joſeph had beena gentleman, and 
that she could ſee her lady in the arms of ſuch 


ahuſband. The lady then ſtarted from the bed, 


and taking a turn or two croſs the room, cried 
out with adeepſigh, — Sure he would make 
« any woman 7 Ladyship , » 
ſays she, « would be the happieſt woman in 
« the world with him.—A fig for cuſtom and 
« nonſenſe ! What vails what people ſay ? Shall 
« I be afraid of cating ſweetmeats, becauſe 
« youre may ſay I have a ſweet tooth? If ! 
« had a mind to marry a man, all the world 
« Should not hinder me. Your Ladyship hath 
u no parents to tutelar your infections; beſides, 
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(he is of your Ladyship's family now, and 


«as good a 2 as any in the country, 
«and why sbould not a woman follow her 
«mind as well as a man? Why should not 
« your Ladyship marry the brother, as well as 
« your nephew the ſiſter? I am ſure, if it 
«was a fragrant crime, I would not perſuade 
a your Ladyship to it.v-—e But, dear Slipſlop,» 
anſwered the lady, « if I could prevail on 
« myſelf ro commit ſuch a weakneſs, there 
«is that curſed: Fanny in the way, whom 
« the ideot , —Oh how I hate and deſpiſe 
« him ! - She! a little ugly minx, » cries 
Slipſlop, « leave her to me. I ſuppoſe your 
« Ladyship hath heard of Joſeph's fitting 
« with one of Mr Didapper's ſervants about 
«ber; and his maſter back ordered them to 
« carry her away by force this evening, 
«Ill rake care they shall not want aſſiſtance. 
«I was walking with this gentleman , who 
« was below, juſt when your Ladyship ſent 
« for me.v—« Go back, » ſays the Lad 
Booby, « this inſtant ; for Lame Me 
0 Didapper will ſoon be going. Do all you 
« can; for I am reſolved this wench shall not 
a be in our family. I will endeavour to return 
« to the company; but ler me know as ſoon 
« as She is carried off, » Slipſlop went away; 
and her miſtreſs began to arraign her own 
conduct in the following manner: 

« What am I doing? How do I ſuffer this 


« paſſion to creep imperceptibly upon me ! 
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« How many days are paſt ſince [ could hay 

« ſubmitted to ask myſelf the queſtion ?— 
« Marry a footman ! difiration Can aker. 
« wards bear the eyes of my acquaintance 
But I can retire from them; retire with one 
« in whom I propoſe more happineſs than 
« the world without him can give me ! Retire 
« —to feed continually on beauties, which 
« my inflamed imagination fickens with 
« cagerly gazing on; to ſatisfy every appetite, 
« every delire, with their utmoſt wish,— 
« Ha! and do I doat thus on a footman ! | 
« deſpiſe, I dereſt my paſſion : — Yet why? 
« Is he not generous, gentle, kind? — Kind 
« to whom ? to the meaneſt wretch, a crea- 
« ture below my conſideration. Doth he 
« not?— Yes, he doth prefer her : curſe his 
« beauties, and the little low heart that 
« poſſeſſes them; which can baſely deſcend 
« to this deſpicable wench , and be ungrate- 
« fully deaf to all the honours I do him. — 
« And can I then love this monſter 2 No, 
«I will tear his image from my boſom, 
« tread on him, ſpurn him. I will have thoſe 
« pitiful charms, which now I deſpiſe , man- 
_— in my fight; for I will not ſuffer the 
« little jade I hate to riot in the beauties 1 
« contemn. No, tho' I deſpiſe him myſelf; 
« tho' I would ſpurn him from my feet, was 
« he to N at them, no other should 
« taſte the bappineſs I ſcorn. Why do I {ay 
a bappineſs? To me it would be miſery. — 
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« To ſacrifice my reputation, my character, 
«my rank in life, to the indulgence of a 
« mean and a vile appetite. — How I deteſt 
« the =: ark How much more- exquiſite is 
« the pleaſure reſulcing from the reflection of 
«a virtue and prudence, than the faint relish 
« of what flows from vice and folly! Whither 
« did I ſuffer this improper, this mad paſſion 
« to hurry me, only by neglecting ro ſummon 
« the aid of reaſon to my afliſtance? Reaſon, 
« which hath now ſet before me my deſires 
«in their proper colours, and u ry + 
« helped me to expel them. Yes, I than 

Heaven and my pride, I have now perfectly 
« conquered this unworthy paſſion ; and if 
«there was no obſtacle in its way, m 

« pride would diſdain any pleaſures Thich 
«could be the -conſequence of fo baſe , 
«ſo mean, ſo vulgar » — Slipſlop returned 
at this inſtant in a violent hurry , and with 
the urmoſt eagerneſs cried out , — « O Ma- 
« dam, I have ſtrange news. Tom the foorman 


« is juſt come from the George; Where, it 


« ſeems, Joſeph and the reſt of them are a 
« jinketting ; and he ſays there is a ſtrange 
« man who hath diſcovered , that Joſeph and 
« Fanny are brother and ſiſter. — « How , 
« Slipſlop ! » cries the lady, in a ſurpriſe, — 
« I had not time, Madam, » cries Slipſſop, 
« to enquire about particles, but Tom ſays 
« it is moſt certainly true. » 

This unexpected account entirely obliterated 
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all thoſe admirable reflections which the 
ſupreme power of reaſon had fo wiſely made 
jul before. In short, When deſpair, which 
had more share in producing the reſolutions 
of hatred we have ſeen taken, began to 
retreat, the lady heſitated a moment, and then 
2 all the purport of her ſoliloquy, 


diſmiſſed her woman again, with orders to 


bid Tom attend ber in the parlour , whither 
She now haſtened to acquaint Pamela with 
the news. Pamela ſaid, she could not believe 
it; for she had never heard that her mother 
had loſt any child, or that sbe had ever had 
any more than Joſeph and herſelf. The lady 
flew into a violent rage with her, and talked 
of upſtarts, and diſowning relations, who 
bad ſo lately been on a level with her, 
Pamela made no anſwer ; but her huſband , 
taking up her cauſe, ſeverely reprimanded 
his aunt for her behaviour to his wife ; he 
told her, if it had been earlier in the evening, 
she should not have ſtaid a moment longer 
in her houſe; that he was convinced, if this 
young woman could be proved her ſiſter, 
She would readily embrace her as ſuch , and 
he himſelf would do the ſame ; he then deſired 
the fellow might be (ent for, and the young 
woman with him; which Lady Booby im- 
mediately ordered, and thinking proper to 
make ſome apology to Pamela for what she 
had (aid, it was readily accepted, and all 
things reconciled, 


The 
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- The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny 
and Joſeph, who would not quit her : the 
parſon likewiſe was induced, not only by 
curioſity, of which he had no ſmall portion, 
but his 7 as he apprehended it, to follow 
them; for he continued all the way to exhort 
them , who were now breaking their hearts, 
to offer up thankſgivings, and be joyful for 
ſo — an eſcape. 

When they arrived at Booby-hall, they 
were preſently called into the parlour , when 
the pedlar repeated the ſame ſtory he had 
told before, and inſiſted on the truth of 
every circumſtance ; ſo that all who heard 


him were extremely well ſatisfied of the 


truth; except Pamela, who imagined, as she 
had never heard either of her parents men- 
tion ſuch an accident, that it mult be certainly 


falſe ; and except the lady Booby, who 
ſuſpected the falſchood of the ſtory from her 


ardent deſire that it should be true; and Joſeph, 


who feared its truth, from his earneſt wishes 


* 


that it might prove falſe. 
Mr Booby now deſited them all to ſuſpend 


their curioſity, and abſolute belief or diſbelief, 


till the next morniug, when he expected old 
Mr Andrews and his wife to fetch himſelf 
and Pamela home in his coach, and then 


they _ be certain of certainly knowing 


the truth or falſehood of this relation ; in 
which, he faid, as there were many ftrong 


circumſtances to induce their credit, fo he 
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could not perceive any intereſt the pedlat 
could have in inventiog'ir, or in endeavout- 
* impoſe ſuch a falſehood on them. 
The Lady Booby, who was very little 
uſed to ſuch company, entertained them all, 
v7, her nephew, his wife, her btother and 
ſiſter, the beau, and the parſon, with great 
good- humour at her own table, As ro the 
pedlar , she ordered him to be made as 
welcome as poſſible by her ſervants. All the 
ay in the parlour, the diſappoint- 
ed lovers, who ſat ſullen and ſilent, were 
full of mirth: for Mr Booby: had prevailed 
on Joſeph to ask Mr Didapper's pardon; 
with which he was perfectly ſatisfied: Many 
jokes paſs'd between the beau and the parſon, 
chiefly on each other's dreſs; theſe affordi 
much diverſion to the company. Pamela chi 
her brother Joſeph for the concern which he 
eſsd ar diſcovering a new fiſter. Shs 
ſaid, if he loved Fanny as he ought, with 
zpure affection, he had no reaſon to lament 
being related to her. — Upon which Adams 
to diſcourſe on Platonic love; hence 
he made a quick tranſition to the joys in the 
next world; and concluded with ſtrongly 
aſſerting, that there was no ſuch thing as 
leafure in this. At which Pamela and her 
Fatbang ſmiled on one another. 
This happy pair 2 to retire ( for 
no ether perſon gave the leaſt ſymptom of 
belag reſt) they all repaited 10 ſeygrat 
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beds. provided for them in the ſame hauſe; 
nor was Adams himſelf ſuffered. to $9 home, 
it being a ſtormy night. Fanny indeed often. 
begged she might go home with the parſon; 
but her ſtay was ſo auß inſiſted on, 
that she at laſt, by Joſeph's advice, con- 
ſented. 
CHAP. XIV. 


Containing ſeveral curious night-adventures, 
in which Mr Adams fell into many hair- 
breadth ſcapes ,. partly awing to his good» 
neſs, and partly to his inudvertency. 


ABOUT an hour after they had all cpa- 
rated ( ĩt mig yow paſt three in the morn- 
ing) beau Didapper , whole paſſion for 
Fanny rmitted im not to cloſe his eyes, 
but had employed his 8 in con- 


20 


tt ivances how to ſatisfy his deſires, at laſt hit 
on a method by which he hoped to effect it. 
He had ordered his ſervant to bring him 
word where Fanny lay, and had received his in- 
formation; he therefore. aroſe , put on his 
breeches and night-gown , and Hole ſoftly 


along the gallery which led to her e 


and being come to the door, as he imagin 

it, he opened it with the leaſt noiſe pol 

and entered the chamber. A ſavour now 

invaded his noſtrils which he did not expect 

ia the room of fo ſweet a W creature, 
175 
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and which might have probably had no good 
effect on a cooler lover. However, he groped 
out the bed with difficulty; for there was 
nor a glimpſe of light; and opening the 
curtains, he whiſpered in Joſeph's voice , 
(for he was an excellent mimic ), « Fanny, 
« my angel, I am come to inform thee that 
« [ have diſcovered the falſehood of the ſtory 
« we laſt night heard. I am no longer thy 
d brother, but thy lover; nor will I be de- 
« layed the enjoyment of thee 'one moment 
« longer. You have ſufficient aſſurances of my 
« conſtancy not to doubt my marrying you, 
« and it would be want of loveto deny methe 
« poſſeſſion of thy charms. »—$o ſaying, 
he diſencumbered himſelf from the little 
clothes he had on, and, leaping into the 
bed, embraced his angel , as he conceived 
her, with great rapture. If he was ſurpriſed 
at 2 no anſwer, he was no leſs 
pleaſed to find his hug returned with equal 
ardour. He remained not long in this ſweet 
confuſion ; for both he and his paramour 
preſently diſcovered their error. Indeed it 
was no other than the accomplished Slipflop 
whom he had engaged; but though she im- 
mediately knew the perſon whom she had 
miſtaken for Joſeph, he was at a loſs to gueſs 
at the repreſentative of Fanny. He had ſo 
little ſeen or taken notice of this Fate 
woman, that light itſelf would have afforded 
kim no aſhſtance in his conjecture. Beau 
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Didapper no ſooner had perceived his miſ- 
take, chan he attempted to eſcape from the 
bed with much greater haſte than he had 
made to it; but the watchful Slipſſop pre- 
vented him. For that prudent woman being 
diſappointed of hols delicious offerings 
which her fancy had promiſed her pleaſure, 
reſolved to * # an immediate facrifice to 
her virtue, Indeed she wanted an opportu- 
nity to heal ſome wounds which her late 
conduct had, she feared, given her reputa- 
tion; and as she had a wonderful — — 
of mind, she conceived the perſon of the un- 
fortunate beau tobe luckily 4 in her way 
to reſtore her lady's opinion of her impreg- 
nable chaſlity. At that inſtant therefore, when 
he offered to leap from the bed, she caught fait 
hold his shirt, at the ſame time roaring out, 
« O thou villain ! thou haſt attacked my chaſti- 
« ty, and, Ibelieve, ruined me in my ſleepzʒ I 
« will (wear a rape againſt thee, I will pro- 
« ſ{ecute thee with the utmoſt vengeance. » 
The beau a:rempted to ger looſe , but she 
held him faſt, and when he ſtruggled, she 
cried out, « Murder ! murder! rape! robbery ! 
« ruin!» At which words parſon Adams, 
who lay in the next chamber, wakeful and 
ge on the pedlar's diſcovery , jumped 
out of bed, and, without ſtaying to put a rag 
of clothes on, haſtened into the apartment 
whence the cries proceeded. He made di- 
rectly to the bed in the dark, where laying 
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Bold of the beau's skin, (for Slipſlop had 
torn his shirt almoſt off), and finding his 
Kin extremely foft, and hearing him in a 
Tow voice begging Slipſlop to let him go, 
he no longer doubted but this was the young 
Woman in danger of ravishing , and imme- 
diately falling on the bed, and laying hold 
on Slipſtop's chin, where he found a rough 
beard, his belief was confirmed; he therefore 
reſcued the beau, who preſently made his 
eſcape, and then turning towards Slipſlop , 
received ſuch a cuff on his chops, that his 
wrath kindling inſtantly, he offered to return 
the favour fo Routly „that, had poor Slipſlop 
received the fiſt, which in the dark paſt b 
her, and fell on the pillow, she would wol 
probably have given up the ghoſt.— Adams 
miſſing his blow, fell directly on Slipſlop, 
who cuffed and ſcratched as well as she could; 
nor was he behind-hand with her in his en- 
 deavours, but happily the darkneſs of the 
Hight befriended her, —She then cried che 
was a woman; but Adams anſwered, she 
was rather the devil, and if she was, he would 
grapple with him; and being again irrirated 
by another ſtroke on his chops, he gave 
her ſuch a remembrance in the guts, that 
she began to roar loud enough to be heard 
all over the houſe. Adams then ſeizing her 
by the Hair (for her dcnble-clout had fallen 
off in the r pinned her head down to the 
bolfter , and then both called for lights 
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together. The Lady Booby, who was as 
wakeful as any of her gueſts, been 
alarmed from the ,beginaiag ; being a 
woman of a bold ſpirit, she flipt on a _night- 
gown , petticoat, and ſlippets, and taking 
a candle, which always burnt in her chan- 
ber, in her hand, she walked undauntedly 0 
Slipſlop's room; where she entered ro at 
the jaſtant as Adams had difcovered, by the 
two mountains which Slipſlop carried before 
her , that he Was concerned with a female. 
He then concluded her to be a witch, and 
lad, he fancied — ve ſack to 
a legion of devils, Sipllop ſeeing Lady Booby 
— the toom, cried , '« Help! or I am 
« ravished, » with a moſt audible voice; and 
Adams perceiving the light, turned haſtily , 
and ſaw the lady (as she did him) juſt as 
she came to the feet of the bed; not did her 


modeſty, when she found the naked condi- 


.own woman for the object of his beſtiality. 
Poor Adams had before diſcovered the oonn - 
tenance-of his bed - fellow, and now firſt re- 


collecting he was naked, he was no leſs 


confounded than Lady Beoby herſelf, and 

immediately whipt under the bed-clothes , 

whence R wo 
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vain to shut him out. Then putting 'forth 
his head, on which by way of ornament he 
wore'a flannel night-cap, he proteſted his 
innocence, and asked ten thouſand pardons 
of Mrs Slipſlop' for the blows he had ſtruck 
her, vowing he had miſtaken” her for a 


witch. Lady Booby then caſting her eyes on 
the ground, obſerved ſomething ſparkle with 


great luſtre, which, when she had taken it up, 


appeared to be a very ſine pair of diamond 


buttons for the ſleeves. A little farther she 
ſaw the ſleeve itſelf of a shirt with laced 
ruffles. « Hey-day! » ſays she, « what is the 
meaning of this? »—« O, Madam, » ſays 
Slipſlop, «I don't know what hath e , 
« | have been fo tertified. Here may have 


a been a dozen men in the room. » To 
a whom belongs this laced shirt and jewels? v 


ſays the lady.—« 8 v cries the 
parſon , « to the young gentleman whom I 
« miſtook for a woman on coming into the 
« room, whence proceeded all the . —— 
« miſtakes ; for. if I had ſuſpected him for a 


man, I would have ſeized him, had he been 
another Hercules, though indeed he ſeems 


« rather to reſemble Hylas. » He then gave 
an account of the es of his riſing from 


bed, and the reſt, till the lady came into 
the room; at which, and the figures of 


Slipſlop and her gallant, whoſe heads only 
were viſible at the oppoſite corners of the 
bed, she could not refrain from laughter; 
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nor did Slipſlop perſiſt in accuſing the parſon 
of any motions towards a rape, The lady 
* deſiring him to return to his bed 
as ſoon as she was departed, and then order- 
ing Slipſlop to riſe and attend her in her 
own room, she returned herſelf thither, When 
She was gone , Adams renewed his petitions 
for pardon to Mrs Slipſlop, who, with a moſt 
Chriſtian remper, not only forgave, but began 
to move with ſuch courteſy towards him, 
which he taking as a hint to be gone, imme- 
diately quitted the bed,; and made the beſt 
of his way towards his own; but unluckily , 
inſtead of turning to the right, he turned 
to the left, — went to the apartment 
where Fanny lay, who ( as the reader ma 
remember) had not ſlept a wink the un 1 
ing night, and who was ſo hagged out with 
what had happened to her in the day, that, 
notwithſtanding all thoughts of her Joſeph , 
She was fallen into ſo profound a ſleep, that 
all the noiſe in the a room had nor 
been able to diſturb her. Adams groped our 
the bed, and turning the clothesdown ſoftly , 
a cuſtom Mrs Adams had long accuſtomed 
him to, grept in, and depoſited his carcaſe 
on the bed-poſt, a place which that good 
woman had always aſſigned him. 

As the cat or lap-dog of ſome lovely 
nymph for whom ten thouſand lovers lan- 
guish, lies quietly by the fide of che charm- 
ing maid , and , ignorant of 11 ſcene of 
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delight on which they repoſe , meditates 
the future capture of a moule , or ſurpriſal of 
a plate of bread and butter; ſo Adams lay b 
the fide of Fanny, ignorant of the paradiſe 
to which he Was G near; nor could the 
emanation of ſweets which flowed from her 
breath, over- power the fumes of tobacco which 
Played in * parſon's noſtrils. And now 
eep had not overtaken the good man, when 
Jofeph, who had ſecretly appointed Fanny 
to come to her at the break of day, * 
ſoftly at the chamber-door , Which, when 
he had repeated twice, Adams cry d, « Come 
in, whoever you are. v Joſeph thought he 
Had miſtaken the door, though she had given 
him the moſt exact directions; however, 
knowing his friend's voice, he opened it, 
and ſaw ſome female veſtmetits lying in a 
chair. Fantry waking: at the ſame inſtant , 
*atid ſtretching out her hand on Adams's 
Seated, she 4 out, —« O heavens! where 
am I „ Bleſs me! where am 12 » faid 
me parſon. Then Fanny ſcreamed, Adams 
Jeape out of bed, and Joſeph ſtood, as 
the tragedians call it, like the ſtatue of 
Jurpri e. « How: came she into my room v 


cry d Adatns. « How came you into her's *» 


ery'd Joſeph, in an aſtonishment. « 1 know 
nothing of the matter, » anſwered Adams, 
but that she is a veſtal for me. As I ama 
Chriſtian, I know not Whether she is 2 
man or woman. He is an infidel Who doth 
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not believe in witchcraft. They as ſurely 
« exiſt now as in the days of Saul. My clothes 
ate bewitohed away too, Fagay's 
« _— into their place. v» For he ſtill 
inſiſted he was in his own apartment; bur 
Fanny denied it vehemently, 3 >, his 
attempting to perſuate Joſeph. a 
| alfchood —— her of his wicked deſign. 
.« How |» ſaid Joſeph in a rage , « hath he 
a offered any rudeneſs to you? »—She an- 
ſwered, clue could not accuſe: him of am 7 
more than villainouſly ſtealing to bed to her, 
.which. she thought rudencfs ſuſſicient, and 
what no man would do- without a wicked 
intention. J great opinion of Adams 
was not ſo eaſily to be ſtaggered, and when 
— = from | 80d „that no harm had 

appened, he grew a little choler; yer ſtill 
9 — confounded , 100 2 — the 
houſe, and that the women's apartments were 


on this ide Mrs Slipſſaps rom, and che 


mens on the other, he Was convinced that 
he was in Fapny's chamber. Aſſuring Adams 
therefore of this ruth, he hegget him to 
give ſome account how he came there. Adams 
then, ſtanding in his shirt, which did not 


offend Fanny, as the curtains uf the bed 


were drawn, related all that had happened; 

and when he had ended, Joſeph told him, 

it was plain he had miſtacen, by turning 

to che right inſtead of che left. a Odſo l 

« Cries Adams, a thats r 2 
VI 
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« you have hit on the very thing. » He then 
traverſed the room, rubbing his hands, 
and begged Fanny's pardon, aſſuring her he 
did not know | whether sbe was man or 
woman. That innocent creature firmly believ- 
ing all he ſaid, told him she was no longer 
angry, and begged Joſeph to conduct him 
into his own apartment, where he should 
ſtay himſelf, till she had put her clothes 
on. Joſeph and Adams accordingly departed, 
and the latter ſoon was. convinced of the 
miſtake he had committed; however, whilſt 
he was dreſſing himſelf, he often aſſerted 
he believed in the power of Witchcraft not- 
withſtanding , and did not ſee how a Chriſ- 
tian could deny it. 


CHAP. XV. 


Tze arrival of Gaffer and Gammer Andrews, 
with another perſon not much expected; 
and a perfet# ſolution of the difficulties 
raiſed by the pedlar. 


As ſoon as Fanny was dreſsd, Joſeph 


returned to her, and they had a long conver- 


fation together, the concluſion of which was 


that if they found themſelves to be really 
brother and ſiſter, they vowed a perpetual 
celibacy, and to live together all their days, 


* t 
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and indulge a Platonic friendship for each 


other, | 

The company were all very merry at 
breakfaſt, and Joſeph and Fanny rather more 
chearful than the preceding night. The Lad 
Booby produced the diamond button, which 
the beau moſt readily owned, and alledged 
that he was very ſubject to walk in his ſleep. 
Indeed he was far from being ashamed of his 
amour, and rather endeavoured to inſinuate, 
that more than was really true had paſsd 
between him and the fair Slipſſop. 

Their tea was ſcarce over, when news 
came of the arrival of old Mr Andrews and 
his wife. They were immediately introdu- 
ced, and kindly received by the Lady Booby, 
whoſe heart went now pit-a-pat , as did 


thoſe. of Joſeph. and Fanny. They felt per- 


haps little leſs anxiety in this interval than 
Oedipus himſelf, whilſt his fate was reveal- 
ing. | 


Mr Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by 


informing the old gentleman that he had a 
child in the company more than he knew 
of, and taking — by the hand, told 
him, this was that daughter of his Who had 
been ſtolen away by gypſies in her infancy. 
Mr Andrews, after expreſhng ſome aſtonish- 


ment, aſſured his honour , that he had never 


loſt a daughter by gypſies, nor ever had 
any other children — Joſeph and Pamela. 


. Theſe words were a cordial to the w o lovers, 


ö 
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lat had a different effect on Lady Booby. She 
ordered the pedlar to be called, who recounted 
his ſtory as he had done before. At the end 
of which old Mrs Andrews running to Fanny, 
embraced her, crying out, & She is, che is 
a my child. » The company were all amazed 
at this diſagreement berween the man and 
bis wife; and the blood had mow: forſaken 
the cheeks of the lovers, hen che old woman 
turning to her hafband., who was more 
ſurpriſed chan all the reſt, and having a 
little revovered her own ſpirits, delivered 
herſelf as follows. « You may remember, my 
a dear, when you went a ſerjeant to 
Gibraltar, you left me big with child; you 
a ſtaid abroad, ydu now, upwards of three 
u years. In your abfence I was brought to 
1 [. verily believe, of this daughter, 
« hom i am ſure I have reuſon do remember, 
for I ſuck led her atithis very ibreaſt xill the 
« day she was ſtolen from me. One afternopn ,, 
a whenthe*child was; about a year, or a year 
and half old, or thereubouts, o pyply 
women came to the door, and offered to 
tell my fortune. One of tbem had a child 
«in her lap; I shewed them my hand, and 
deſired to know if you was ever to come 
home again., Which I remember as woll 
= as if it Was but yeſterday: they faithfully 
promiſed me you. #hotild;—T' ſeft che girl 
in the cradle, and went to draw them a 


cup of liquor, the beſt I had; When Freturn - 


. 
, a = 
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'« body. And as true as Tam ali 
time 1 loved the boy all to nothing, as af 
it bad been my - own EI. — Well, avF 
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«ed With the pot (I am ſure I was not abſent 
« longer than whilſt I am telling it to you) 
« the women were gone. I was afraid they 
« had ſtolen ſomething, and looked and look- 
«ed , but to no putpoſe, and heaven knows 
« I had very little for them to ſteal. At laſt, 
« hearing the child cry in the cradle, I Vent 
«to take it up z but O the living ! how 
« was I furprized to find, inſtead of my own 
« girl that I had put in the cradle, ho was 
« as fine a fat thriving child as you shall 
« ſee in a ſummers day, a poor lickly boy, 
« that did not ſeem to have — hour » live. I 
« ran out, pulling my hair off, and cryi 

« like any * * women, 2 
could hear à word of them from that day 
« to this. When I came back, the poor infant 
« (Which is our Joſeph there, as ſtout as 
« he now ſtands) Hfted up his eyes upon me 
« ſo piteouſly , that to be ſure, notwithſtand- 
ing my paſſion, I could not find in my 
« heart to do it any miſchief. A neighbour 


-« of mine happening to come in at the ſame 


« time, and hearing the cafe, adviſed me 
« to take care of this poor child, and God 
« would perhaps one day reſtore me my 
« own. Upon Which I took the child up, 
« and ſuckled it, to be ſure, all the world 
as if it had been born of 1 natural 


e, in a little 
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« was ſaying, times growing very hard, [ 


« having two children, and nothing but my 
« own work, which was little enough, God 
« knows, to maintain them, was obliged 
« to ask relief of the parish; but, inſtead 
d of giving it me, they removed me, by 
« juſtices warrants, fifteen miles, to the 
« place where I now live, where I had not 
« been long ſettled before you came home, 
« Joſeph (for that was the name I gave him 
« myſelf the Lord knows whether he was 
« baptized or no , or by what name ) Joſeph, 
«I ſay, ſeemed to me to be about five 
« years old when you returned; for I believe 
« he is two or three years older than our 
« daughter here , ( for I am thoroughly 
convinced she is the ſame) ; and when 
« you ſaw him, you ſaid he was a chopping 
« boy, without ever minding his age; and 
«I ſeeing you did not fulde& any thing 
« of the matter, thought I might cen as 
a well keep it to myſelf, for fear you should 
« not love Lim as well as I did. And all this 
« is veritably true, and I will take my oath 
« Of it before any juſtice in the kingdom, v 
The pedlar, who had been ſummoned b 

the order of Lady Booby , liſtened with 
the utmoſt attention to Gammer Andrews's 
ſtory, and when she had finished, asked her 
if the ſuppoſititious child had no mark on 
its breaſt? To which she anſwered, « Yes, 
u he had as fine a ſtrawberry as eyer grew in 
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«a garden.» This Joſeph acknowledged, 


and, unbuttoning his coat at the interceſſion 
of the company, shewed to them. «Well, „ 
ſays Gaffer Andrews, who was a comical 
ſly old fellow, and very likely deſired to have 
no more children than he could keep, « you 
« have proved, I think, very plainly, that 
« this boy doth not belong to us; but how 
« are you certain that the girl is ours? » The 
parſon then brought the pedlar forward, and 
deſired him to repeat the ſtory which he had 
communicated to him the 3 day at 
the ale-houſe; which he complied with, 
and related what the reader, as well as Mr 
Adams, hath ſeen before. He then confirmed, 
from his wife's ceport, all the circumſtances 
of the exchange, and of the ſtrawberry on 
Joſeph's breaſt. Ar the repetition of the word 


Strawberry, Adams, who had feen it without 
— emotion, ſtarted, and cried, « Bleſs me! 


« ſomething comes into wy head.» Bur before 
he had time to bring any thing out, a ſervant 
called him forth. When he was gone, the 
pedlar aſſured Joſeph, that his parents were 
perſons of much greater circumſtances than 


"thoſe he had hitherto miſtaken for ſuch; for 


that he had been ſtolen from a gentleman's 
houſe, by thoſe whom they call gypſies , and 
had been ** by them during a whole 


year, When looking on bim as in a dying 


condition, they had exchanged bim for the 
other healthier child, in the manner before 
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related. He ſaid , as to the name of his father, 
his wife had either never known or forgot 
it; but that she had acquainted him he lived 
about forty miles from the place where the 
exchange had been made, and which way, 
promiſing, to ſpare no pains in endeavouring 
With him to diſcoyer the place. 

But fortune, which ſeldom doth good or 
ill, or makes men h or miſerable by 
halves, reſolved to ſpare him this labour. 
The reader may pleaſe to recollect, that 
Mc Wilſon had intended a journey to the 
Weſt , in Which he was to paſs thro' Mr 
Adams's parish, and had promiſed to call 
on him. He — now —_— — mo 
Booby's gates for that purpoſe, being direct 
thither — the parſof's houſe, and had ſent 
1a, the ſeryant whom we have above ſeen 
call Mr Adams forth. This had no ſooner 
mentioned the diſcovery, of a ſtolen child, 
and had uttered the wotd-Strawberry , than 
Mc Wilſon, with wildneſs in his looks, and 
the utmoſt. eagerneſs in his words, begged 
to be shewed into the toom, Where he 
entered without the leaſt regard to any of 
the company but Joſeph, and -embracing 
him with a complex ion all pale and trembling, 
deſired to fee the mark on his breaſt; the 


; ua followed him Ae . rabbihg his 
* 


ds, and crying out, uem queris; 
inventus eſt, &c. Joſeph complied with the 
requeſt of Mr Wilſon , who no ſooner, ſaw 
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the mark, than abandoning himſelf to the 
moſt extravagant rapture of on, he 
embraced Jo b with inexprellible ecſtaſy, 
and cried out intears of joy, « I have diſcover- 
« ed my ſon, I have him again in my arms! © 
Joſeph was not ſuſficiently apprized yet, 
to taſte the ſame delight with. his * 
(for ſo in reality he was); however, he 
returned ſome warmth to his embraces: but 
he no ſooner perceived, from his facher's 
account, the agreement of every circumſtance, 
of perſon, time, and place, — threw 
himſelf at his feet, and embracing bis knees, 
with tears begged his bleſſing, which was 
_ with much affection, and received with 
uch reſpect, mixed with ſuch tenderneſs on 
both ſides, that it affected all preſent; but 
none ſo much as Lady Booby, who left the 
room in an agony, which Was but too much 
perceived, and not very charitably accounted 
for by ſome of the company. | 


| C HAP. XVI. 
Being the laſt. In which this true hiſtory is 
brought to u happy concluſion. 


Fanny was very little bebind her Joſeph, 
in the duty she expreſſed towards her parents, 
and the joy she evidenced in diſcovering 
them. Gammer Andrews kiſſed her, and 
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ſaid she was heartily glad to ſee her: but 
for her part she could never love any one 
better than Joſeph. Gafter Andrews teſti- 
fied no remarkable emotion; he bleſſed and 
kiſſed her, but complained bitterly , that 
he wanted his pipe, nbt having had a whiff 
that morning. 

Mr Booby , who knew nothing of his 
aunt's fondneſs, imputed her abrupt depar- 
ture to her pride, and diſdain of the family 

- Into which he was married; he was there- 
fore ous to be gone with the utmoſt 
celerity : and now, having congratulated 
Mr Wilſon and Joſeph on the diſcovery, he 
ſaluted Fanny, called her ſiſter, and intro- 
duced her as ſuch to Pamela, who behaved 
with great decency on the occaſion. 

He now-ſent a meſſage to his aunt, who 
returned, that she-wished him a good jour- 
ney ; but was too difordered to ſee any 
company: he therefore prepared to ſet out, 
having invited Mr Wilſonto his houſe; and Pa- 
mela and Joſeph both ſo inſiſted on his comply- 
ing, that he at laſt conſented, having firſt obtain. 
ed a meſſenger from Mr Booby, to acquaint 
his wife with the news; which as he 2 
it would render her completely happy, he 
could not prevail on himſelf to delay a mo- 
ment in acquainting her with. 

The company were _ inthis manner. 
The two old people, with their two dangh- 
ters, rode; in the coach; the Squire, Mr 
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Wilſon, Joſeph , Parſon Adams, and the 
pedlar proceeded on horſeback. 

In their way Joſeph informed his father 
of his intended match with Fanny; to which, 
though he expreſſed ſome reluctance at firſt, 
on the eagerneſs of his ſon's inſtances he 
conſented, ſaying , if she was ſo good a 
a creature as She appeared , and he deſcribed 
her, he thought the diſadvantages of birth and 
fortune might be compenſated. He, however, 
inſiſted on the TT being deferred till he 
had ſeen his mother; in which Joſeph, 
perceiving him poſitive, with great duty 
obeyed him, to the great 1 of Parſon 
Adams, Who, by theſe means, ſaw an oppor- 
tunity of fulfil ing the church forms , and 
marrying his parishioners without a licence. 

Mc: — greatly exulting on this oc- 
caſion, ( for ſuch ceremonies were matters 
of no ſmall moment with him), accidentally 
gave ſpurs to his horſe, which the generous 
beait diſdaining, for he was of high mettle, 
and had been uſed to more expert riders than 
the gentleman who at preſent beſtrode him, 
for whoſe horſemanship he had, perhaps, 
fome contempt, — {25-6 ran away full 
ſpeed, and played ſo many antic tricks, that 
he tumbled the parſon from his back ; which 
Joſeph perceiving, came to his relief. This 
— afforded infinite merriment to the 
ſervants, and no leſs frighted poor Fanny, 
who beheld him as he paſſed by the — 5 
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but the mirth of the one and terror of the 
other were ſoon determined, when the par- 
fon declared: he had received uo. damage. 
The horſe On himſelf from his 
unworthy rider, as he probably thought him, 
proceeded to make the beſt of his way; but 
was ſtopped by a gentleman and his ſervants 
who were travelling the oppoſite way, and 
were now at a little diſtance from the coach, 
They ſoon met; aud as one of the. ſervants 
delivered Adams his borſe , his maſter hailed 
him, and Adams looking up ,. preſently te- 
collected he was the juſtice of peace befote 
whom he and Fanny had made their appear- 
ance. The parſon preſently ſaluted him very 
kindly; the juſtice informed him, that 
he had found the fellow Who attempted to 
ſwear againſt him and the young woman the 
very next day, and had committed him to 
Salisbury goal , where he was charged with 
many robberies. | 

any compliments having paſſed between 
the parion and the juſtice, the latter proceed- 
ed on: his journey, and the former having, 
with ſome diſdain , refuſed Joſeph's ofter 
of changing horſes, and declared he was 


as able à horſeman as any in the kingdom, 


remounted his beaſt; and now the company 
again proceeded, and happily arrived at their 
3 end, Mr Adams „ by good. luck 
an by goodriding,, eſcaping a ſecond 

ys 
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The company arriving at Mr Booby's 
houſe , were all received by him in the moſt 
courteous, and entertained in the moſt ſplen- 
did mannet, after the cuſtom of the old 
English hoſpitality, which is ſtill preſerved 
in __ very _——— yaſſ = SS 
0 land. They all paſſed that da 
ick 2 alefsdlen; it being, —. 
haps, impoſſible to find any ſ t of people 
more ſolidly and fincerely happy. Joſeph and 
Fanny found means to be alone upwards of 
wo hours, which were che shorteſt, but the 
ſweeteſt imaginable, 

In the morning, Mr Wilfon propofe | to 
his ſon to make a viſit with him to] is mot iet; 
which, notwithſtanding his dutiful inclina- 
tions, and a longing deſire he had to ſee her 
a little concerned him, as he muſt be obli ed 
to leave his Fanny: but the goodneſs of 
Booby relieved him; for he ＋ to ſeud 
his own coach and fix for Wilſon, 
whom Pamela ſo very earneſtly invited, 
that Mr Wilſon at length = with the 
entreaties of Mr-Booby and Jo Ph, and ſuffer. 
ed the coach to go empty for His wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned 
with Mrs Wild, who added one more to 
this happy aſſembly. The reader may ima- 
girie , muck better and quicker too than 1 
can deſcribe, the many embraces and tears of 
joy which ſucceeded her arrival. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ay , She was ealily prevailed it to 
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follow her husband's example, in conſenting 


to the match, 

On Sunday Mr Adams performed the 
ſervice at the Squire's parish church, the 
curate of which very kindly exchanged duty, 
and rode twenty miles to the Lady Booby's 
parish ſo to do; being particularly charged 
not to omit publishing the banns, being the 
third and laſt time. 

At length the happy day arrived , which 
was to put Joſeph in the poſſeſſion of all 
his wishes. He aroſe and dreſſed himſelf in 
a neat, but plain ſuit of Mr Booby's, which 
exactly fitted bim; for he refuſed all finery; 
as lid Fanny likewiſe , who could be pre- 
vailed on by Pamela to attire herſelf in no- 
thing richer thana white dimity night-gown. 
Her shift, indeed, which Pamela preſented 
her, was of the fineſt kind, and had an edging 
of lace round the boſom; she likewiſe equip- 

d her with a pair of fine white thread- 
— — „which were all she would accept; 
for she wore one of her own short round- 
eared caps, and over it a little ſtraw-hat, 
lined with cherry-coloured filk, and tied with 
a cherry-coloured ribbon. In this dreſs she 
came forth from her chamber, blushing and 
breathing ſweets; and was by Joſeph, whoſe 
eyes ſparkled fire, led to the church, the 
whole family attending , where Mr Adams 
performed the ceremony; at which nothing 
was ſo remarkable, as the extraordinary and 
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unaffected modeſty of Fanny, unleſs the true 
Chriſtian piety of Adams , who publicly re- 
buked Mr Booby and Pamela for laughing 
in ſo ſacred a place and on ſo ſolemn an 
occaſion. Our parſon would have done no 
leſs to the higheſt prince on earth : for 
though he paid all ſubmiſſion and deference 
to his ſuperiors in other matters, -where the 
leaſt ſpice of fes er. intervened, he imme- 
diately loſt all reſpect of perſons. It was his 
maxim, that he was a (ſervant of the Higheſt, 
and could not, without departing from- his 
duty, give up the leaſt article of his honcur, 
or of his cauſe, to the greateſt earthly poten- 
tate. Indeed he always aſſerted, that Mr 
Adams at church, with his ſurplice on, and 
Mr Adams without that ornament, in any 
other place, were two very different 
rſons. 

When the church-rices were over, Joſeph 
led his blooming bride 'back to Mr Booby's 
(for the diſtance was ſo very little, they 
did not think proper to uſe a coach;} 
the whole company attended them likewiſe 
on foot; and now a moſt magnificent enter- 
tainment was provided, at which Parſon 
Adams demonſtrated an appetite ſurpriſing , 
as well as ſurpaſſing every one dar een in- 
deed the only perſons Who betrayed any 
deficiency on this occaſion, were thoſe on 
whole. account the feaſt was provided. The 
pampered — imaginations with the — 
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more exquiſite repaſt which the approach 
of night promiſed them; the thoughts of 
which filled both their minds, though with 
different ſenſations, the one all deſire, while 
— other had her Wishes tempered with 

ars. | 

At length, after a day 12 with the 
utmoſt merriment, corrected by the ſtricteſt 
decency; in which, however, Parſon Adams, 
being well filled with ale and pudaing, had 
given a looſe to more —— — than was 
uſual to him; the happy, the bleſſed moment 
arrived, when Fanny retired with her mo- 
ther · in-· a , and her ſiſter. She was ſoon un- 
dreſſed; for she had no jewels to depoſit in 
their caskets, nor fine laces to fold with the 
niceſt exactneſs. Undreſſing to her was pro- 
perly diſcovering, not putting off ornaments : 
tor as all her chatms were the gifts of nature, 
she could diveſt herſelf of none. How, reader, 


Shall I give thee an adequate idea of this 


lovely young creature: the bloom of roſes 
and lilies might a little illuſtrate her com- 
plexion, or their ſmell her ſweetneſs; but 
ro comprehend her entirely, conceive youth, 
health, bloom, neatneſs, and innocence, 
in her bridal bed; conceive all theſe 
in their utmoſt perfection, and you may 
place the charming Fanny's picture before 
your eyes. 

Joſeph no ſooner heard she was in bed, 


than he fled with the utmoſt eagerneſs to 
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her. A minute carried him into her arms, 
where we shall leave this happy couple to 
enjoy the private rewards of their conſtancy; 
rewards ſo great and fweet, that I apprehend 
Joſeph neither envied the nobleſt duce, nor 
Fanny the fineſt dutchefs that night. | 

The third day, Mr Wilſon and his wife, 
with their ſon and daughter, returned home; 
where they now live together in a ſtate of 
bliſs ſcarce equalled. Mr Booby hath, With 
unprecedente eroſity, given Fanny a 
forrune of two thouſand pounds, which Jo- 
ſeph hath laid our in a little eſtate in the ſame 
parish with his father, which he now occu- 
pies, (his father having ſtocked it for him); 
and Fanny preſides with moſt excellent ma- 
nagement in his dairy : where, however 
She is not at preſent very able to buſtle 
much, being, as Mr Wilſon informs me in 
his laſt letter , extremely big with her firſt 
child. 

Mr Booby hath preſented Mr Adams with 
a living of one hundred and thirty pounds 
a year. He firſt refuſed it, reſolving not to 

uit his parishioners , with whom he had 
lived fo — but on recollecting he might 
keep a curate at this living, he hath been 
laeh inducted into it. | | 
he pedlar, beſides ſeveral handſome pre- 
ſents both from Mer Wilſon and Mr Booby, 
is, by the latter's intereſt , made an exciſe- 
man; a truſt which he — with ſuch 
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juſtice , that he is greatly beloved in his 
neighbourbood. 

s for the Lady Booby, she returned to 
London in a few days, where a. young cap- 
tain of dragoons, together with eternal par- 
ties at cards, ſoon obliterated the memory 
of Joſeph. 

Joſeph remains bleſſed with his Fanny, 
whom he doats on with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs, which is all returned on her fide. The 
happineſs of this couple is a perpetual foun- 
tain of pleaſure to their fond parents; and 
what is particularly remarkable, he declares 
he will imitate them in their retirement ; 
nor will be prevailed on by any bookſellers, 
or their authors, to make his appearance in 
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